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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Next morning Arthur "bfetherton started for 
Bangalore, and existence in Mulanaad, at least as 
far as the Grant household was concerned, reverted 
to its original rut. Martin Kerr came over to 
see them pccasionally, and he went also for an occa- 
sional visit to the* old sage of the Waterfall and his 
charming daughter, who looked forward to his coming 
without analysing or dreaming of the cause of her 
gradually increasing interest in our hero. Week 
after week thus glided imperceptibly away without 
any particular incident to mark the advance of time. 
But, though existence seemed thus to have come to 
a kind of stand-still from the regularity of the daily 
life, the progress of the season daily left its mark 
on the beauties of the border land. For the short 
cold weather was rapidly passing away, and the 
first waifs of the hot-weather sea-borne breeze had 
in the evening begun faintly to fan the topmost 
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• 
heights of the border hills. . The long grass on the 

mountains had quite dried up, and all nature out- 
side the ever-green forest looked brown and sere. 
But this was not to last long ; for annually, at this 
season, the natives fire the mountains in order that 
with the first rains the dried coarse grass may be 
rapidly replaced with fresh tender blades of herbage 
for the cattle to browse on. 

* There goes the grass at last, Lucy,' said Mr. 
Grant one evening, as the sun was going down. * Do 
you see that column of smoke on the right of the 
Agni mountain ? ' 

' I am glad of it,' said Lucy, * though the hills 
will look all black to-morrow. After dinner we will 
sit in the verandah, and look at our annual exhibi- 
tion of fireworks.' 

And what a glorious sight it was as the flames 
crept up the mountain sides in varying lines of fire, 
sometimes advancing slowly and lying across the 
mountain like some league-long, writhing fiery ser- 
pent ; at other times, as the breeze rose, rushing 
rapidly along, and so forming sharp promontories 
and deep bays of flame ; while here and there, as the 
devouring flames fell upon some decayed trees stand- 
ing on the margin of the j ungle ravines, the blaze shot 
upwards, sending showers of sparks aloft, and then 
swept onward, leaving the smoking blackened stems 
far in the rear. And next the fire gained the 
loftiest mountain crests, and showed its waving 
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lines high up against the sky. A few minutes, and 
the flames passed over the topmost shoulders of the 
mountains, then what looked like beacon fires blazed 
for some minutes on the top of the highest peaks, 
and the flames swept onwards out of sight, and left 
the upland side of the border hills in darkness — a 
darkness but slightly relieved by the tender starlight 
rays. 

A few days after this dark thunder-clouds 
gathered in the sky, and an eastern deluge of 
some hours' duration delighted all nature. Yet a 
few days more, and the grass began to shoot on the 
hill sides, and the cofiee-buds burst into snow- 
white blossoms which showed gloriously against the 
dark green laurel-like leaves. John Grant was in 
high spirits, for the prospects of a good crop were 
now ensured ; and he watched the green grass shoot- 
ing, too, with hardly less of pleasure, and turned his 
thoughts to a long day's shooting in the mountains. 
In about a week it was long enough to tempt the 
bison out of the depths of the forests to browse on 
the mountain side. So at the end of that time Mr. 
Grant took his pen and wrote thus : — 

' My dear Kerr, — I am going to shoot to-morrow,^ 
and if you care to come you will find me at the 
Ubeemonay — or rather at the open spot below 
the house where we usually leave our ponies when we 
go there — at five o'clock. Please to be punctual, as 
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we have still some miles to go in order to reach by 
daybreak the best beat for bison. 

^ Yours, &c., 

*JOHN G-RANT.' 

'P. S. — Bring a bottle of cold tea and some 
sandwiches for your breakfast ; and lay in a supply 
of torches, for you will need them in the bits of jungle 
you will have to pass through on the way. — J. G-.' 

Our hero read this letter with much satisfaction, 
and replied that he would arrive punctually at the 
trysting place. Hitherto his jungle life had been 
endured as something necessary to obtaining his 
freedom, to the end that he might set out in search 
of the lady-love he had left behind. But now its 
somewhat sombre hues completely vanished, and were 
replaced by tints so pleasant that he wondered how 
he ever could have thought a planter's life not quite 
the most agreeable he might have chosen. So he 
ordered torches and sandwiches and cold tea to be 
got ready in time to make a start at four o'clock, 
and went to bed earlier than usual. A little 
after three o'clock the following morning he was 
called, and after taking a cup of strong cofifee and a 
few biscuits, started for the trysting place. First 
of all went a cooly with a lighted torch made of 
the outer wood of the Caryota urens palm. Next 
followed Martin on his pony, while in the rear came 
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fiama and another native carrying the guns^ and 
last of all the horsekeeper. They reached the ap- 
pointed spot before Mr. Grant, who, however, soon 
appeared on the scene with a similar following. 
' What a misty morning it is,' said Martin. • 
' Yes,' said Mr. Grant ; * I'm glad of it. It's all 
the better for us, for the game will remain out later, 
and it will give us more time, too, to get to our 
ground. You see we have to circle round the lowest 
shoulder of the Agni mountain, and then work our 
way to the ravines beyond, which run down into the 
forest at the foot of the ghauts. However, we must 
start now, and remember we must make it a rule 
not to speak a word ; in these misty mornings you 
can't tell how near you may be to game. We shall 
be able to ride some way yet along the cattle 
paths.' 

So they started in the usual single file, but 
this time led by the old planter, who knew 
every yard of the country. The path was rough 
and ever tending upwards ; indeed, in places little 
more than a faint track, but still there was a patb^ 
along which sure-footed ponies could go with ease. 
In about half an hour they halted in a sheltered 
grassy dell. 

. * Now leave your pony here. Take your rifle. 
Let fiama carry your second gun. And our second 
men can go up to the top of these two small hills 
about half a mile on the right, and see if they can 
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mark do\?n a bear or a sambur while we look for 
a bison.' 

Then the party, now reduced to four, resumed 
their route through mists so tljick that you could 
not • see more than sixty or seventy yards a-head. 
Presently they reached the point of the lowest 
shoulder of the Agni mountain, over which they 
passed, and then deflecting a little io their right, 
they got on a long ridge of grassy hill which sloped 
sharply downwards till it touched the vast sylvan 
sea stretching along the foot of the western ghauts. 
After proceeding down this ridge about a quarter 
of a mile, the old planter halted at the head of a 
spur of jungle which ran up a hollow from the 
ravine below. 

' We are right behind the Agni mountain now,' 
he said, pointing to the east, ^and must wait here 
till the mist lifts.' 

So the old planter leisurely took his seat on the 
prostrate stem of a tree at the jungle edge, and 
apparently relapsed into a state of profound abstrac- 
tion, though in reality he was listening for any 
sound that might betoken the presence of game. 

And as the party sat waiting for the move- 
ment of the vast sea of vapour in which they were 
enveloped, they heard many a sign of forest life : the 
melodious note of the Indian thrush, the defiant 
call of the jungle cock, the sharp chur-chur-chur of 
the red squirrel, the hoop-hoop-hoop of the large 
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black-bodied, grey-bearded monkey, and occasionally 
the discordant cry of the sawyer bird. At last there 
came some visible movement in the fog that be- 
tokened the approach of the daylight that had 
already lit np the open land on the eastern side of 
the hills. And now the mist that crowned the Agni 
mountain began to roll heavily along the topmost 
peak, but so densely that no land could be seen 
within ; but further down it soon commenced to drift 
along in fleecy fragments, ever showing and ever 
blotting out some portion of the hill-side, while 
further down again it moved in ' aerial draperies ' 
so filmy as only slightly to veil the beauties of thos6 
jungle-clad ravines which stretched far up the moun- 
tain side. But what are these black rock-like spots 
which, as the fleecy vapours drift fitfully across the 
land, appear and disappear ? The old planter knows 
the hill-side well, and as his quick eye scanned the 
favourite grazing ground, and swept it steadily with 
his glass, he paused, ' Confound the mist,' he said. 
* Ah there, it's gone. Yes, it's all right.' 

' What is it ? ' said Martin eagerly. 

' Yes,' said the old planter deliberately ; ' there 
are fourteen bison in the herd. But,' he added, 
pointing half a mile further to the left, 'there's 
something I like better — a solitary bull.' 

Then the old planter, after taking another 
long look at the bull, and weighing carefully both 
ground and wind, led the way down the edge of the 
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jungly ravine at the top of which they had been 
seated. After a descent of about 500 feet, they 
reached the bed of aTocky stream which drained the 
slopes of the Agni mountain, the peak of which now 
towered thousands of feet above them. 

•We had better take it coolly now,' said Mr, 
Grant. * We have a climb of about a thousand feet 
to reach the bison, and it is astonishing what one 
can miss after hurrying up a steep slope.' 

Then they took their way up the hill under the 
friendly shelter of a forest spur which ran far up 
the mountain ; and whefli they had nearly reached 
the spot where the bison had been grazing, Mr* 
Grant directed his gun-carrier — who was an ex- 
perienced old sportsman — to remain behind, with 
directions the nioment he heard a shot to run on to 
the nearest rocky eminence, in order to mark the 
direction of the buU'rf retreat in case he should not 
fall at the first fire. 

'Now you shall have the first shot. Take a 
steady aim. And, mind, fire just behind the 
shoulder, and high up.' 

And now the old planter cautiously crossed the 
strip of jungle which separated them from the open 
grass-land beyond, and crept towards a pile of black 
rocks which formed a handy screen about eighty 
yards from the jungle edge, and looking over for a 
second, beckoned to Martin. 

* Look here,' he whispered. * Now don't fire till 
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he turns his broadside to us. It's rather far' — it 
was upwards of a hundred yards — ' but we can't get 
nearer.' 

Was there anything ever more provoking ? The 
bull commenced to graze now clearly away from them, 
and in the direction of a jungly ravine not twenty 
yards in front of him. Several times he made a 
kind of half turn to nip off some tempting bit of 
grass. But the sun was rising, and he was clearly on 
the move. 

*We must risk something,' thought Grant. 
' Now, .be ready, and I'll bring him round ; and the 
moment he is turning, you fire.' 

So the old planter cracked a dried stick beneath 
his foot, whistled gently, and as the bull turned 
round and presented a full broadside, Martin fired, 
and the bull plunged headlong down into the ravine 
towards which he had been slowly grazing his way. 

' You hit him, anyhow,' said Grant. 

' But hadn't we better follow him up at once ? ' 

*Not at all,' said the old planter. 'As a rule 
never follow up a wounded animal at once. If you 
let him alone, after he has recovered from the start 
of the shot, he will probably not go far without 
feeling faint ; and if he once lies down, the chances 
are he will remain where he is for hours. In any 
case, if we followed him now, we should have a long 
stern chase in the main forest. These jungly ravines, 
you see, all run down to join the big forest, and just 
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before they join it there is a bit of open. The man 
I left behind can see whether the bull crosses that 
now, and if he does not it shows he must be hard hit 
and lying down, probably, at the bottom of the ravine 
he has gone into. 

* Now's the time for breakfast,' said the planter, 
seating himself philosophically underneath the shade 
of a tree. 'Send your man back to mine for my 
breakfast, and,' said Mr. Grrant, addressing Bama in 
Canarese, * tell him to watch the spot of open between 
the ravines and the forest till I send again for him,' 

' It's now eight o'clock. We'll allow an hour for 
breakfast, and then go and look for our bull. But 
after all it's best to take every precaution, so I'll 
remain here and eat my breakfast, and you shall go 
down to the bit of open between the ravine and the 
main forest. In exactly an hour from this time I 
will take up the trail with my man ; and if I don't 
get a shot at him, or fail to kill him, you will have 
a good shot at him as he crosses the bit of open to 
gain the main forest. And stand beside a tree or 
behind a bit of rock, as these solitary bulls are some- 
times savage.' 

Thus it was agreed, and Martin and his gun- 
bearer Bama took up a position in the shade of a 
tree that stood in the open close to the jungle. The 
first ate his sandwiches and drank his tea, while the 
second produced from the folds of his blanket a bag, 
from which he extracted a thick rice-flour cake, 
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some bits of which he broke off and leisurely 
munched. 

' The time is up, now,' said Martin ; and he had 
hardly uttered the words before a loud cry of ' Look 
out 1 ' came from the old planter, who, before he had 
gone a hundred yards down the ravine, put up the 
bull. Some dried sticks snapping under his mighty 
tread announced the coming of the bull, and pre- 
sently he appeared walking sullenly along, and 
appearing very little the worse, though he was in 
reality mortally wounded. If Martin had waited 
till he just passed his line of tire all would probably 
have been well ; and the bull, finding the coast clear, 
would in all probability have only beep too glad to 
make goo his retreat into the boundless tract of 
the great forest ; but, being an inexperienced young 
sportsman, he fired recklessly the moment the bull 
appeared. He struck, but did not stop the bull, 
and in another moment was conscious that a great 
black rock-like mass was hurling towards him 
with tremendous speed. He had just time to 
dodge behind the tree as the bull's shoulder struck 
it, and the ponderous animal fell dead at his feet, 
having expended life in an attempt to repay some 
part of the injuries he had received. 

'You've had rather an escape,' said the old 
planter. * But all's well that ends well. - What a 
splendid old bull — eighteen hands high if he's an 
inch. By Jove the sun's hot. What a feast the 
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coolies will have. Well content ourselves with 
the tongue and marrow-bones, the only thing fit for 
an English stomach. And you shall have some of 
the hide tanned. Sambur skin shoes, with bison- 
hide soles, are not to be despised for dry weather 
work.' 

* It was a pity we did not go after the herd,* 
said Martin Kerr ; * and then you might have had 
a shot too. We might have killed several.' 

'Yes, but of the several two would have been 
cows, and I have never pulled trigger on a cow bison, 
and I hope you will never do so either. It's a sin 
to slaughter these harmless animals. Fancy a man 
at home shooting several does, and then pub- 
lishing the fact. I was shocked to see the other 
day that an Indian sporting writer had not only 
killed cow bisons,* but published the fact. That is 
the way game is exterminated in India.' 

After Martin had looked at the bull suffi- 
ciently, they took their way into the main forest 
down the stream ; and as they advanced they heard 
some distance onwards the sullen thunder of rushing 
and falling water, pouring through many a stony 
trough which had been channelled by the ceaseless 
toil of Nature's forces through many bygone ages. 
Presently they reached a spot where the waters of 
the stream along which they were going were joined 
by a splendid rocky river, and at the meeting of the 
waters there was a glorious pool flanked on one side 
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by a huge rock, which caused a slight whirlpool to 
maintain a never-ceasing motion. 

'Now,' said the old planter, 'well take a rest 
and get rid of the mid-day heat, and in the. after- 
noon make our way quietly home.' 

' I shall be rather glad of a rest after our morn- 
ing's work.' 

' If the people we have left behind have marked 
down anything, we may have to start again §oon 
though ; but as we have hoard nothing yet, I don't 
think there's much chance of that.' 

So both reclined at ^ength, drinking of that 
pleasant repose which their morning's toil had earned 
so well, lazily listening to the play of the water, 
and insensibly marking its motion as it reached the 
great rock and slowly swirled around the pool. It 
was a pleasant spot indeed, and though in cloudy 
weather somewhat dark and gloomy, was ever cheer- 
ful when the sun was high. And now, as it neared 
mid-day, even the darkest recesses of the rock bound 
pool were dimly prankt with inter-tangled waifs of 
light which found their way through the foliage of 
the over-hanging forest trees. Above the pool there 
was a bare cleft of clear blue sky — a bare streak of 
sky, but still a clear unbroken streak. 

*Ah,' said Mr. Grant, whose ever-watchful eye 
took in all signs of forest life, 'just watch the pool 
again. Something came between it and the sun. 
Yes, I thought so ; there's what the natives call the 
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scout vulture, sailing a^oss that bit of sky. He has 
discovered our dead bull already. What powers of 
sight these birds have ! ' 

It was now just twelve o'clock, when £ama said, 
listening to the crack of a stick, ' There is someone 
coming.' 

Presently one of the natives who had been left 
behind appeared, with signs of much haste stand- 
ing on his forehead.' 

' What is it ? ' said Mx. Grant. 

« 

' A tiger has killed a cow near the Ubeemonay, 
and the people are waiting for you.' 

'That's lucky, and just on our way home, so 
there's no hurry ; go and tell them I am coming, 
and keep everyone far away from the jungle he is 
lying in. We'll come on slowly.' 

'By Jove, Kerr, you're in luck, and may end 
your first day in getting a shot at a tiger. Now, 
there's just one thing I have to caution you about, 
both for your own sake and the sake of the beaters. 
You will be posted either behind a rock or on a low 
tree, and in either case probably within easy reach 
of the tiger ; the object being more for conceal- 
ment than safety — at least the safety lies in the 
concealment. Now the tiger will come to the jungle 
edge, and look out ; and if he finds the coast clear, 
will pass on to the next wood. Just after he has 
passed your line, fiw^-eiid he will bound on for the 
point he was making for. If you fire at him before 
he reaches this line he is sure to charge back through 
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the beaters, or forwards at you, if he can make you 
out. But most likely he would go back through 
the beaters and perhaps kill one of them. And 
now let us start.' 

So they toiled slowly up the long grassy 
ridge of hill down which they had descended in the 
morning mist, till they reached the sheltered 
dell where the ponies had been left, and mount- 
ing, set out on the way towards the Ubeemonay. 
And just before they reached the outskirts of 
Kistna Bao's plantation, they halted under a 
wide-spreading, thick-foliaged tree, where some 
villagers were already assembled. And next there 
came some consultation, for the problem of driving 
the tiger so that he should be sure to go in the right 
direction was by no means easy, seeing that he had 
carried off his cow into a network of tangled 
i-avines. But all knew the? groimd well, and the 
plan of operation was soon settled, for they knew 
the line the tiger would naturally take if disturbed, 
and the object here was more to disturb than drive 
him ; for if merely disturbed, a tiger^s movements 
in these hilly countries may be calculated on almost 
to an inch. The beaters, therefore, were instructed 
to enter the jungle on the track of the tiger almost 
in silence, or only talking naturally, as people would 
who had come to cut timber or look for honey. 
Martin was posted at the head of one main ravine 
and Mr. Grant at the head of another, the former 
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in a low thick-leaved bushy tree, the latter behind 
a rock which overhung the path the tiger might 
possibly take. But to Martin was given the best 
place, as he had never had a chance at such game 
before. Now, the tree chosen for Martin was on 
the mountain side, some thirty yards above the 
hollow along the bottom of which it was morally 
certain that the tiger would pass. But it Tsome- 
times happens that tigers, through some accident, 
do not go exactly where you would wish, and so it 
happened in this case, as the tiger, instead of 
making his appearance some thirty yards below, 
broke cover thirty yards above. Alas! for Mr, 
Grant's directions, or anyone's directions, to an ex- 
citable lad shooting big game for the first time ! 
He fired before the tiger had crossed his line, and 
though the wound was mortal, it failed to disable 
the tawny monarch of the jungle, who, being some 
feet above Martin's level, leapt right on to the tree 
and brought our hero and his guns to the ground. 
And how it exactly happened Martin could never 
tell; all that he knew was that he tumbled vio- 
lently on to the hard ground ; that something 
keen had gone right through his arm below the 
elbow ; that as he lay half stunned some warm liquid 
was dripping on his hand, and that there was some- 
thing between him and the sun. Presently he 
heard two shots fired close to him, and the next 
thing was Mr. Grant's voice : ' Hullo, young fellow, 
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you've have had a narrow shave. But the tiger waB 
dying any how^ and I just finished him o£f as he wa» 
standing over you. You've got a bite, too, I see, in 
the scuflSe. We must be careful of that. Now take 
a sip out of this flask. There, that will do ; now let 
me make you a sling for your wounded arm. Now, 
take my arm ; we'll soon reach Kistna Bao's house.' 

But ill news flies apace, and the report reached 
Kistna Bao that one of the Sahibs had been hurt, 
and was coming to the Ubeemonay ; so when they 
arrived — our hero looking pale and &int, and bloody, 
more with the tiger's blood than his own — they 
found that Kistna Bao had got a sofa placed in the 
broad verandah, and that Kambla and her old female 
attendant Venkoo were ready with plenty of cold 
water to wash the wounds. 

' This is an unfortunate business,' said Mr. Grant 
to Kistna Bao. 

'It was written on his forehead,' said the 
Brahmin gravely. 

' I should like to move him now to my house at 
once, but I fear the consequences.' 

'There is no need that he should go. I have 
already made preparations for his remaining. I 
have sent a messenger to his house for his servant, 
who ought to be here by evening, and my people 
are getting ready some mats, and we will form a 
room for him in the verandah.' 

' That is very kind and thoughtful of you,' said 
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Mr. Grant, ' and in a day or two I will have him 
carried over to my house in a palanquin which I 
can get from the town. And now to business.' 

So the old planter, who had had in the course of 
his jungle life much experience in dressing wounds, 
called for a pair of scissors, and proceeded to cut our 
hero's coat and shirt-sleeve off right up to the 
shoulder, and carefully examine the wounds. These 
were more serious than they seemed at first, for the 
long canine teeth had gone through the arm half 
way between the elbow and the wrist. 

' It's rather a good thing that they have bled 
freely,' he said, and next began carefully to wash 
the wounds, which began to bleed afresh, and rather 
more freely than was desirable. So he applied a 
tourniquet to the arm — a piece of bamboo wrapped 
up in cotton, and tied over the main artery of the 
arm, between the elbow and the shoulder. 

After this had been done, he washed the blood 
off Martin's face, and made him look respect- 
able. And with his wounded arm carefully reposing 
on a mass of cotton wool, over which some clean 
cotton cloth had been laid, our hero was left to rest. 
John Grant then asked for pen and paper, and wrote 
as follows : — 

* Dear Lucy, — Kerr has met with €t little accident, 
but it's nothing serious — a tiger bite in the arm. 
Seod over plenty of lint, and bandages. Also my 
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dinner, and some torches. If things go on well, 
which I have no doubt they will, I shall be home bj 
ten o'clock. 

' Yours affectionately, 

'John Grant.' 

And how did Kambla take the matter ? Well, 
our Hindoo heroine went through many conflicting 
stages of feeling. First feeling sad beyond descrip- 
tion, when she heard the news ; then^ when she saw 
our hero all pale and bloody, she was possessed of 
mingled feelings of horror and compassion, feeling 
inclined to go away and yet unable to do so ; then 
when she heard he was to remain, she felt a feeling 
of gladness mingling with her pity ; and when she 
heard that the wounds were not dangerous, such a 
quiet feeling of satisfaction was mingled with the 
pity in her mind, that if she had been asked whether 
she would suddenly have healed them up and sent 
him home, it is doubtful what her answer would 
have been. So amidst a tumult of conflicting feel- 
ing Kambla fell to sleep that night, with rather 
more of gladness thjm of sorrow in her youthful 
mind. 

As for Mr. Grant, he took his way homewards at 
nine o'clock, having left- our hero fast asleep, with 
his servant on a mat beside him, and][a large jug of 
barley-water to drink, in case he felt thirsty in the 
night. At ten o'clock the old planter reached 
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Kadamonay, feeling rather crestfallen at the events 
of the day. He was met by Lucy, in the verandah. 
* How is Mr.. Kerr ? ' she eagerly asked. 

' Oh, he's all right. I left him fast asleep.' 

* Ah, you naughty papa, I thought it would come 
to this some day. I'm glad I've got you safe back 
anyhow.' 

* Child, I say as the old Brahmin said, it was 
written on his forehead. It is in vain we try to 
escape from destiny.' 

* But,' argued Lucy, * if he had not purposed to 
shoot the tiger, it would not have occurred.' 

* Child,' said Mr. Grant, with a himiorous twin- 
kle in his eye, ' thy purpose is thy destiny. But I 
am tired now after my long day. So I will take a 
bath, and then go to bed, and I don't think I shall 
dream of anything — not even your favourite tigers.' 

But a tear rose slowly to the surface, and 
though it did not overflow, caught the quick eye of 
the planter, whose humour quickly changed to pity. 

* You silly Lucy,' he said, kissing her and bid- 
ding her affectionately good-night; *I promise to 
be very careful indeed in future. But these tigers 
must be killed.' 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The old planter next day started with the sun, and 
took the road to Ubeemonay, trying to feel cheerful 
as regards our hero, but with an under current of 
calm seriousness lingering in his mind. And nature 
on this morning seemed to fit the mood, as we often 
think it does, though it is generally the mood that 
makes nature seem bright, or dull, or tinted some- 
way between the twd. But the scene was really 
deadly calm, and apparently motionless, the day 
being clear, with only an occasional streak of mist 
along the river beds. And so it seemed ; but 
motion — never-ceasing motion — is ever the law of 
nature ; and even as his eye dwelt upon what appeared 
to be still plant-life, the tender dew-bent sprays were 
ever moving, and imperceptibly unbending their 
slender arches as the pearly vapours which weighed 
them down disappeared into the region of the invi- 
sible. ' Yes,' said John Grant to himself, for solitary 
people often talk to themselves, ' it is not really still ; 
it's only an illusion to think it is so.' And then he 
fell into a deep reverie, which lasted till he reached 
the Ubeemonay. 
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* And how do you find yourself? Let me feel 
your pulse. Oh, you're all right; you will do very 
well. Now let me look at your arm ; ' and here the 
old planter gently took off the lint and inspected the 
wound, and put on some fresh lint. ' There is a 
good deal of heat, of course,' he said ; and then he 
directed Martin's servant to keep the lint always 
moist both day and night. 

' It's a splendid skin,' said Mr. Grant, * and it's 
now pegged out in front of the house.' 

* I shall get it prepared carefully,' said Martin, 
' and send it home as a present to my mother. It 
was wrong of me to fire at the tiger before he crossed 
my line, as he might have gone back at the beaters ; 
but I really could not help it.' 

' I'm sure you couldn't,' said Mr. Grant. 

* However, I think I shall remember not to do it 
again.' 

'I shouldn't wonder,' said Mr. Grant with a 
smile ; * but all the wit of all the world cannot 
transfer experience.' 

' Perhaps,' said old Kistna Rao, ' it is as well that 
it cannot. If your countrymen could have transferred 
to them all tlie experience of their countrymen in 
India — experience of miseries, and separation from 
friends, and children, and home, and loss of health — 
they would probably endeavour to dispose of their 
existence somewhere else.' 

* Perhaps,' said Mr. Grant, 'your people would 
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much rather that ours should do so, and leave your 
people to govern themselves.' 

^ Not so for one moment,' said the sage, ' at least 
as far as I am concerned ; but you must not wonder 
that many people should prefer their own disorder 
to being drilled into order by a contemptuous iron 
hand. I have heard it said that even the Irish 
farmers and peasants detest an improving landlord, 
probably for the same reason; and the most your 
people should expect is to be regarded as necessary 
evils. But I ought to beg your pardon for the ex- 
pression.' 

' Not at all ; but you yourself do not regard us 
as evils ? ' 

' No,' replied the Brahmin ; ' I merely consider it 
an evil for our country that you should be a necessity.- 
There are so many discordant elements in India that 
we must have some outside power to govern, and we 
would rather have the English than any other 
nation. But I am not sure that I should regard 
you as in any way an evil if you would reform your 
administration, and try and make up in some way 
for your inability to mingle more with us.' 

' But why should we not mingle more with you ? 
It is the fault of the English. I find no difficulty 
in taking an interest in the people and seeing as 
much of them as possible.' 

' You do not, I know ; but the question rather is, 
would you have done so if you had had many English - 
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neighbours ? You certainly, in all probability, would 
not have done so, and you would not have been to 
blame. There, I think, our people complain without 
reason, and argue most ignorantly that you must 
hate us, because there is not more friendly inter- 
course. But I have been told that there is the same 
want of intercourse between different sets of society 
in England, and yet it would be absurd to say that 
these sets hate each other, the fact being that they 
do not much think about each other. For people 
to mingle socially on intimate terms you must have 
community of tastes, habits, and thought; and as 
these never can arise, at least for any time that we 
can even guess at, all attempts at real intercourse 
must fail. There are no materials out of which to 
create sympathy, and there is no more to be said. 
You might as well attempt to mix oil and water.' 

^ Well, at any rate,' replied John Grant, ' if we 
can't help all that, we can reform our administration, 
if it reqidres reformation. But what have you got 
to say against that ? I am sure our people try and do 
•the best they can.' 

' There I do most sincerely agree with you.' 

^ Then what fault have you to find with our go- 
vernment of India ? ' 

^ A very great fault indeed. It is far too costly 
for the means of the country ; and in saying that I 
do not think it would be possible to say anything 
worse of a government, for it has led you into raising 
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every source of taxation to the utmost. The salt tax 
has been raised again and again, and the increase of 
the assessment on land has been euormous. Does 
not the milk that is left in the cow go to the calf? 
The fault of your government is, that it leaves too 
little in the cow. And, little as it does leave in the 
cow, it can seldom make both ends meet. Then your 
excessive expenditure has led to your treating the 
opium revenue, which gives you nearly a sixth of your 
income, as if it were a permanent source of revenue 
derived from India, whereas it depends on your being 
strong euough to force this poison on the Chinese 
government.' 

' That is all the better for you, for you get a 
large income out of the Chinese,' said John Grant. 

' Yes, that is all very well as long as it lasts ; but 
if anything went wrong with opium you would have 
to grind us to the dust, or else make the English 
come to the assistance of the Indian tax-payer.' 

' Truly,' said Mr. Grrant, ' we are sailing rather 
close, to the wind. And if the famines go on as usual 
(and I am afraid there is little doubt they will), 
and the Chinese clap a prohibitive tariff on our 
opium, we should find ourselves at the top of a very 
lofty tree. The Chinese, too, are rapidly increasing 
the growth of the drug in their own country, and 
though it is not so good as our Indian opium, the 
taste for their own is spreading/ 

^ One thing seems certain,' said the old Brahmin, 
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* and that is, that India is gradually drifting on in 
the direction of bankruptcy, owing to excessive ex- 
penditure. This, it is true, is in order that the 
resources of the country may be developed, but the 
pace has been greater than our feeble purses can 
afford. There is no use, however, in saying anything 
more about it. India is not represented in any way. 
No one can say where the responsibility lies for 
this excessive expenditure, and those who ought to 
cut it down are too short a time at their posts 
to need to care what may happen. Each man says 
that things will last his time, and that afterwards 
any deluge may oc?cur that fate may send. But 
some of your people in England must have foreseen 
long ago the probable bankruptcy of the Empire. 
I once looked over the Act by which the government 
was taken over from the Company to the Crown, and 
it is interesting to find that the Act repudiates on 
behalf of the English people all responsibility for all 
past, present, and future liabilities of India.' 

' I have heard you mention that before,', said 
John Grant, ' and seeing that the liabilities of India 
amount to such an enormous sum (about two hundred 
and thirty millions of pounds), I have always 
thought it a very regrettable thing that trustees 
without specific direction should have been allowed 
to invest in Indian securities.' 

'And what political discord would arise in England 
if anything went wrong with India ! Supposing that 
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you had another war, or even lost your opium re- 
venue, who would pay the interest of the Indian 
debt, and the guaranteed railway interest ? No 
doubt the English people are morally responsible for 
Indian debts, but the friends of the people would 
point to the Act, and say that the upper classes who 
lent the money must bear the loss.' 

' Well, all that would happen then would be that 
the holders of the debt would have to wait for their 
interest, and take whatever the government could 
afford to pay. Indian securities would only fall to a 
proper Oriental level. England would survive.' 

* I have no doubt she would ; but what I fear for 
is my unfortunate countrymen, on whose backs the 
taxational lash would be laid to the utmost. But,' 
said the Brahmin, half gravely and half mockingly, 
* it was written on our foreheads.' 

'True,' said John Grant; 'but I would like Cb 
hear how you would govern more cheaply.' 

' I would largely reduce. the native army, to begin 
with.' 

' How could we do that when the armies of the 
native states are so strong ? ' 

'Whatever the native princes might do, your 
people would be sure to win. Every year they re- 
mained quiet you would become financially stronger ; 
and if they dared to rise against you — an idea, con- 
sidering their knowledge of the power of England, 
I consider hardly worth entertaining — you would 
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smash them to pieces, and abolish their forces for 
ever.' 

' That sounds like a measure worth considering, 
certainly.' 

* Yes, and it is the only one by which a large 
and important saving might be made. Though of 
course reductions might be made elsewhere, and 
by a larger employment of natives in the various 
departments, especially that of public works. There 
ought to be in India a college for students for the 
Civil Service.' 

*But your people can go to England, and 
pass for the Civil Service in any number they 
please.' \ 

' Well,' said the Brahmin, Hhat may seem a very 
kind and liberal outlet to you, but you cannot won- 
der that we form a diflferent opinion. If Britain 
T«/^s a Chinese possession, how would you like the 
expense and trouble of a residence in Pekin, 
in order that you might become a civilian in 
England. I rather think that your people would 
not be well contented with such a difficult outlet, 
and certainly would consider it no great boon. You 
have been educating us, and if you do not pro- 
vide better means of gratifying the natural results of 
education, you must create discontent. Such a mea- 
sure as I suggest would prove that you do mean to 
associate us with you in the government of the 
coimtry as much as possible, and it would go far 
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to make up for the necessary unpopularity of a 
foreign yoke.' 

' But how would your people like to be paid at a 
less rate than ours ? ' 

' I do not see how they could reasonably object 
to it. If you gave us a better share of official 
employment, we should not grudge your people 
higher salaries. Then you ought to provide some 
outlet for the sons of good families who would like to 
enter the army. Why should not commissions be 
given to men of good family ? Many might not 
accept them ; but being able to do so would remove 
another branch of exclusiveness, which would have a 
good efiect on the populaiity of your rule.' 

'Well,' continued Mr- Grant, 'we'll talk of this 
another day. As the sun is getting up, I must get 
home to breakfast. Please tell your daughter that 
Miss Grant will be coming over in the afternoon, 
and I will come with her too, to see after your guest. 
I fear he is a great trouble to you.' 

' Not so,' said the Brahmin. ' It makes a variety 
for Kambla too. Quite an event in her life to have 
a woimded white man in the house, even though she 
does not see him.' 

So Mr. Grant set out for Kadamonay, and by 
half-past eight, or thereabouts, rode up to the ve- 
randah front, where he was met by Lucy and Aimt 
Cameron, and, somewliat to his surprise, by Aj'thur 
Netherton, who, thanks to a careless servant, had 
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anticipated by a whole day a letter announcing his 
return. 

^ I am very glad indeed to see you back again. 
We have a wounded man, or rather lad, to look after 
at present.' 

^Miss Grrant has told me all about it, and 
arranged that we should all go over this afternoon 
to see him.' 

* I am not sure that many visitors would be ad- 
visable,' said the planter ; ^ but you can all go over, 
and Mr. Netherton can see him. Don't talk to l^m 
much. You can take the lint oflf the wound, and 
put some fresh lint on.' 

^ I shall be delighted to do what I can, and will 
certainly go over every morning, and look after him 
all day, and return here to dinner.' 

^ That's very kind of you,' said Mr. Grant ; ^ and 
tell him that I will ride over to his plantation 
to-morrow and see that the work is going on 
all right. Any worry of mind much aggravates 
illness of any kind. And now let us get our break- 
fast.' 

...... 

The day, like most days in the life of all, stole 
quietly away, and the time for starting for the 
Ubeemonay came round in course. At four o'clock 
they started, having been preceded by the horse- 
keepers, one of whom carried a small basket with some 
jelly and fruit for our wounded hero. By five they 
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reached the Ubeemonay, and met in the verandah 
Eistna Bao and Kambla. 

' And how is Mr. Kerr ? ' said Lucy to Kistna 
Kao. 

^ He was going, on well when last I asked his 
servant, who sits near him most of the day.' 

' Will you let me go and see him?' said Netherton. 
* Mr. Grant asked me to look at the wounds, and 
change the lint/ 

And so Kistna Bao, pushing aside the matting 
that had been hung across the doorway of the cham- 
ber that, at one end of the verandah, had been 
matted off to form a temporary bed-room, entered 
with the missionary, and found Martin Kerr fast 
asleep. 

' We had better awake him,' said Netherton, ' as 
Mr. Grant particularly wants to know how the 
wounds are looking. There is a great art in awaking 
a person, so as not to startle him. Now I will awake 
him so that he will not know that he has not awaked 
naturally.' 

So the missionary gently pressed with both hands, 
and without removing the sheet, one of Martin Kerr's 
feet, and in a second or two he gradually awoke. 
And when he saw the grave face of the young mis- 
sionary he started, and changed colour, for he had 
been dreaming of Annie Leigh — the love he had 
left behind — and of his school-boy days spent at 
Andover Park; and in the semi-darkened room. 
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although the face was bearded, there was something' 
in his features and eyes, but more especially in the 
tone of voice, that reminded him most startingly 
of the subject of his dream. Then the thought 
flashed across him, ^ How ridiculous ! Everyone 
seems to remind me of her. I thought Kambla's 
expression reminded me of her, when first I met 
her.' 

' This gentleman,' said Kistna Bao, ^ is the Mr. 
Netherton whom you have heard us speaking of.' 

^ It is very kind of you coming to see me.' 

' Not at all,' said Netherton ; ^ visiting the sick is 
part of my duties.' 

^ Well, then,' said Martin, ^ I am thankful that I 
am receiving the benefit of your duties, and thank- 
ful to you all the same.' 

^ I hope to be able to come over daily, though I 
shall not be able to come over till to-morrow after- 
noon, as I have many letters to write and the mail 
goes out to-morrow.' And then he talked of other 
matters. In the meanwhile Kambla, and Lucy, and 
Miss Cameron were chatting in the verandah. 
Thus the short visit passed pleasantly away, and the 
sinking of the sun reminded all the party that it 
was time to be moving. So they started. And 
now the light, which had hitherto been brilliant, 
became gradually softer. The dew-fall was at hand, 
and all nature was shortly filled with that grave 
tenderness of tone which precedes the advent of night. 
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The forest became still, or the masses of its foliage 
were here and there but gently moved as the faint 
sea breeze died away amongst the tops of the loftiest 
trees. As they reached the main road the short 
twilight had died quite away, but the tender light 
of the rising moon lit up the homeward route, and 
made the pleasant evening ride still pleasanter. 



VOL. II. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

How small a time had come and gone since 
Martin and Kambla came first together! And 
yet how great it seemed to Kambla. Big with 
events it was indeed to this simple child of solitude. 
And the effect produced thereby was all the greater 
because these incidents had crowded on her life at 
the tender age when the emotions are most active. 
But so it often is ; and in the multitude of coinci- 
dences which help to shape our lives, and constitute 
our destiny, the exact state of our physical life in 
which we meet events, or events meet us, has much 
influence on our fate. And certainly with women's 
destiny this must ever be so, as with them the 
emotions are more tense, and there is less of power 
to resist their often overbearing force. But how- 
ever this may be, it is certain that our hero, having 
met Kambla when she was just between the spring 
and smnmer of her be.auty, did produce effects 
that might not have arisen some seasons further on. 
But we must not longer dally on the way, nor anti- 
cipate the action of our story. 
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Though the Ubeemonay was now temporarily 
inhabited by a most unlooked-for guest, his presence 
made little difference in the daily life ; and so soon 
is the mind insensibly habituated to what is new, 
that to Kistna Bao, at least, it seemed, in the course 
of a single day and night, as if Martin had been quite 
assimilated, as it were, with the daily life. So on 
the second morning after the day of the tiger ad- 
venture, the Brahmin went about his plantation work 
as if our hero never had existed. As for anything that 
might occur during his absence from the house, he, 
good man, thought not of the matter ; and if he had 
thought of it for one moment, it would only have 
been to dismiss it the next ; for was not Martin Kerr 
completely shut off in his matted chamber ; and as 
for the possibility of this young girl-widow falling 
in love with a white man, the notion never could by 
any possibility have entered his head. Nor in all pro- 
bability would anything in the direction of love have 
occurred had it not been for one of those mere straws 
which, slight though they may be, often deflect the 
current of our lives. And so it happened, quite by 
chance, that a slight straw came across Kambla's 
path on the very morning after the visit from her 
friends at Kadamonay. It was about ten o'clock. 
Kistna Bao had gone to the plantation ; Yenkoo, the 
old female attendant, was busy in the kitchen (which, 
as the reader may remember, was detached from 
the house), and Kambla was seated in the verandah 
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amusing herself "with what she was most fond, feeding 
her pets — the very two that she was feeding when 
Martin came over to tell of his boundary dispute — 
the dreaded cobra, and Croo, the sheep-dog of the 
plains. And first she pushed the platter of milk to 
one and then to the other. Now Croo was in 
rather a bad humour this morning, and when the 
platter was moved towards the snake he made a snap 
at it. This alarmed the snake considerably ; at any 
rate it was put to flight, and before Kambla could 
catch it, had glided imdemeath the matting, and 
into our hero's temporary bed-room. 'His servant 
will kill my poor snake,' was Kambla's first thought, 
for the servant knew nothing of the tame cobra. 
So anxiety to save the pet overcame any feelings 
she might otherwise have had, and she at once, 
though quietly and cautiously, pushed aside the 
matting that himg over the temporary doorway, 
with the intention of telling the servant not to 
touch the snake. But the servant, seeing that his 
master was asleep, had just before gone out by a 
doorway on the opposite side. And there lay the 
snake, just beside the sofa on which Martin was. 
Yes, he was &st asleep. So Kambla advanced 
noiselessly — and as her feet were bare, this was an 
easy matter — towards the snake, and quietly grasp- 
ing him behind the neck, prepared to beat a retreat. 
But now that her object was accomplished, she 
could not resist pausing for one second to glance at our 
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sleeping hero. And indeed our hero would have been 
an interesting subject of contemplation to almost 
any young girl : wounded, and good-looking, while 
even his pallor was set off by the wandering curls 
which spread around his temples. Then he was 
asleep; and there is always some mysterious feel- 
ing which, rising in the mind, impels many people 
to take a long quiet look at any sleeping person. 
Is it, then, to be wondered that Kambla felt en- 
chained for some moments, while feelings of tender 
pity possessed her quite? And now she was just 
going to turn away, but could not help pausing to 
take one look more. In that second, however, 
Martin awoke suddenly, owing to a twitch of i>ain 
which ran through his wounded arm. As for Kambla, 
she stood speechless and confounded for a few 
seconds ; and as for Martin, he could not realise the 
position, till he observed that her right hand grasped 
the cobra behind the neck — ^a thing that the snake 
did not mind at all, as he had some four feet 
of his body still resting on the ground. Martin 
smiled languidly. ^Kambla,' he said; and then 
paused. 

^ I am so sorry,' said the Hindoo girl-widow. 
^ But the snake was frightened by the dog, and ran 
in here, and I was afraid your servant might kill it ; 
and I looked in, and as you were asleep I thought I 
could take it away without your knowing.' 

^ It is no matter. You did not disturb me. It 
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was the heat in the arm that awoke me. I am 
afraid I must be a great trouble to you, but Mr, 
Grant says that in a few days more he can move 
me.' 

' It is no trouble,* said Kambla. * We are glad 
to be of use. Besides, I might have been hurt when 
the pony ran away if it had not been for you, so 
we owe you some return.' 

* The wound is so hot,' said Martin, ' and the 
lint has got dry.' 

* I will wet it in a moment,' said Kambla. So 
taking the snake to the doorway she let it go, and 
retiurning in a second, dipped the sponge into the 
water that stood ready for the purpose, ^nd squeezed 
some water on the lint. 

' Thanks ; that will do. It feels quite com- 
fortable.' 

* Now,' said the Hindoo girl, in her quiet silvery 
tone of voice, * you must go to sleep again.' And 
without waiting for an answer she glided noiselessly 
from the room. 

And how naturally all this seemed to come 
about, both to Martin and Kambla. There was 
nothing in it that might not have been told to 
Kistna Rao, or Lucy Grant, or indeed published to 
all the world, and yet Martin and Kambla mutually 
resolved to keep this little incident entirely to 
themselves. 

Martin, being left alone, presently began to doze 
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again, and did not wake thoroughly till some hours 
afterwards ; and when he did, he told his servant to 
get his sketch-book, and lay it on the bed — the 
sketch-book in which, the reader may remember, 
were the sketches, the one made by Annie Leigh of 
the old beech-tree above the pool, and that of the 
oak, with the seat underneath it, and the figures of 
Annie Leigh and Janet Ferguson, and Kale the 
coUey-dog. He had been in a semi-dozing state, 
calling up the past — or rather it seemed as if past 
incidents rose to the surface without his bidding. 
And these reminded him naturally of the sketches. 
So he looked them over with a kind of pleasing 
sadness of thought, and wondered if he should ever 
see Annie Leigh again. Then he put the book 
on the bed, and lay in a half-dreaming state of mind, 
till some time further on, when the matting was 
pushed quietly aside, and Arthur Netherton entered 
the room, and shook, or rather gently pressed, our 
hero's hand. 

' You are not a bit feverish,' said Arthur Nether- 
ton cheerfully ; * you will soon be all right, and Mr. 
Grant said that if you were not you might have 
your sofa carried into the verandah to-morrow.' 

* I am very glad to hear it,' said Martin. * I'm 
rather tired of being shut in here.' 

* I see you have been amusing yourself by look- 
ing at your sketches. That is a pretty sketch of 
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that old oak-tree, with a charming girl, and what 
seems to be her maid, and a pretty coUey.' 

'I am glad you like it,' said Martin, and at 
the same time, and much to his annoyance, got very 
red, and looked much confused and very conscious — 
effects he showed the more because weakness had, 
as it always does, lessened the control of the mind 
over its outward index. For he felt that his 
little secret was now beyond control ; and all the 
more so because Arthur Netherton, pretending that 
he had not read Martin's tell-tale face, made no 
further remark, but turned to the next sketch 
forthwith, and made some observations on it. 
Then he shut the book and laid it on the bed, and 
talked of other matters, till it was time for him to 
set out on his return. This left but little time for 
talk between Arthur Netherton and Kistna Bao and 
his daughter. So with but a few remarks to each, 
the missionary mounted his pony and set out for 
Kadamonay. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

NsxT morning, some time after breakfast, Lucy 
Grant and Arthur Netherton were left for a little 
time alone, while Aunt Cameron was busying herself 
about some household matters. Both were reading 
and chatting at intervals, and not unnaturally the 
talk fell on our wounded hero. 

^ It's a great comfort to think,' said Lucy, ^ that you 
found him going on so well. He will now be out in 
the verandah on the so£et, and we shall all be able to 
see him this afternoon.' 

'Yes, I found him much better, and made a 
slight discovery, too, which I did not like to mention 
to you alL Perhaps I ought not to mention it, 
though after all there can be no harm in my telling 
it. At any rate I will tell it to you.' 

' I can guess what it is. Mr. Kerr has fidlen in 
love with Kambla.' 

'Oh no he hasn't,' said Arthur Netherton, 
with rather more promptness than the occasion 
seemed to require — a promptness that was not alto- 
gether lost on Lucy. 'But he has left some love 
behind him.' 
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* And how, may I ask, did you- discover that ? ' 

* It was a very easy discovery. He had a drawing 
of a young lady, and what appeared to be her maid, 
with a colley at their feet, in his sketch-book, which 
lay upon the bed. It. was a pretty picture, and I 
could not help noticing it, and the poor fellow's &ce 
rendered up his secret more quickly than a thousand 
declarations could have done. But I almost feel 
some scruples on the subject now that I have men- 
tioned it.' 

* You need have none,' said Lucy ; ' I guessed 
it, at any rate, the first day I saw him. It's a 
very good thing too. He'll work hard and make 
money, and then go home and look for his lady 
love.' 

'Yes, and find her married when he gets 
there.' 

' That may very likely be ; but his having been 
in love will not the less have been an advantage. 
A man may try and write a readable book, and it 
may be a failure ; but the attempt would be sure to 
have done some good to the writer.' 

Then the conversation changed to other 
matters; and the day crept on apace, as days so 
quickly do, in fine weather most especially. At last 
the clock struck four, and the entire party started to 
call on the wounded man. By five they reached the 
spot where they always left the ponies, and, having 
dismounted, took their way up the path which led 
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through the banana grove to the Ubeemonay. Lucy 
Grant and Arthur Netherton led the way, while the 
old planter and Miss Cameron followed leisurely. 
And as Arthur Netherton came to that turn in the 
path from whence he could see into the verandah, he 
paused, and said : ^ It seems a pity to disturb that 
pretty picture. I am not at all sure that I should 
object to being wounded by a tiger — in this part of 
the country, at least.' 

It was a pretty picture, and certainly a very in- 
teresting one ; for there lay Martin on a sofa in the 
verandah, and on a low stool beside him sat Kambla, 
reading aloud, while on one side was the old Brahmin 
sage, gravely listening, apparently to the subject she 
was reading, but really rather to his daughter's silvery 
low-toned voice. And Martin — he was seemingly 
listening too. And so he was ; and if some intervals 
were spent by him in watching the play of Kambla's 
face, and noting her pretty look of anxiety when she 
came to a word she was not quite sure of, the reader 
need not be surprised. But Croo, the sheep-dog of 
the plains, dissolved the picture in an instant by 
bounding down towards the visitors with a furious 
bark^ which was turned into a wag of recognition 
when he saw that Lucy Grant was there. 

' What do you mean, old Croo ? ' said Lucy, pat- 
ting him, ' by barking at your friends ? ' 

Presently the party were gathered round our 
hero, who was regarded with a critical eye by the old 
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planter, who felt his pulse, and finally pronounced 
that he would do. 

' And what,' said Lucy, ' were you busy reading 
about ? ' — ^taking up the volume. 

' Addison's " Spectator," as it is often called,' said 
Kistna Bao. ^ There is no better book for reading 
from, for many reasons. You can always find some- 
thing to suit the mood you are in. It was the 
** Vision of Mirza " that Kambla was reading. It is 
a favourite of mine ; partly, perhaps, because you can 
sometimes see the scenery of the Vision &om the 
Agni mountain early in the morning, when the 
hill happens to be clear above, and the land below 
full of mist, with the tops of the lesser hills appearing 
here and there like islands.' 

' I know what you mean exactly,' said Mr. Grant, 
' and have seen it occasionally — a river of mist in 
the mountain gorge, drifting towards the happy 
islands. All you need is an imaginary bridge from 
the Agni mountain across the valley, and the thing 
is complete.' 

^ I should like to be master of the world, and 
send everyone drifting towards the happy islands,' 
said Arthur Netherton. 

' Perhaps everyone may drift as you would like,' 
said the old planter. ^ The difference between a score 
of people who figure in the charitable world, and as 
many alley -bred thieves, may hardly be worth having 
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when the necessary allowance is made for circum- 
stances.' 

< Perhaps,' said Kistna Bao, ^ the advantage might 
be on the side of the thieves.' 

' Yes, " what's done we partly may compute, but 
know not what's resisted " ; but I must now see to 
the wounds, and perhaps Lucy, and Miss Cameron, 
and Kambla, would leave us for a little.' 

' I will go and feed my fish,' said Kambla, ^ and 
will you come too ? ' she said, addressing her lady 
visitors. 

' I shall be very glad to,' said Lucy. 

* And I think I'll rest here, at the other end of 
the verandah,' said Aunt Cameron, ^ as I feel rather 
tired after my ride.' 

* So Kambla, taking with her the usual plate of 
dough to feed her fish, went away with Lucy Grant 
to the pool above the waterfall, whose voice had now 
sunk somewhat with the summer heat. But if the 
sound of the falling water had lessened much, it was 
only to give forth notes of more melodious cadence, 
more silvery and more soothing to the ear, while the 
pool above seemed still more crystal-clear ; and as 
the sun began just then to dip behind the mountain 
crest, the brilliant lights were ever softening, and 
passing by degrees into those mysterious tender tones 
which seem to mingle with the mind and cause the 
heart to sympathise with nature. 
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* Eambla,' said Lucy, * I envy you your pool, and 
everything about. You must feel religion here.' 

^ I often have,' said the Hindoo girl, ^ often sat 
here alone, till it seemed as if my spirit had left the 
body.' 

* It will some day,' said Lucy seriously, ' and then 
we shall rejoin in heaven those we loved on earth, 
and be happy for ever.' 

' It may be so,' said the Hindoo girl somewhat 
sadly, * but who has come back from there ? My 
people all believed that once, and the belief must 
have caused happiness to many. But tell me, do 
your people really believe that ? ' 

' Yes, I think they do.' 

' But how can it be so ? ' argued Kambla. * Though 
you Christians are more brave, you shrink from*the 
idea of death far more than we do.' 

' That is because we are more sensitive.' 

* But if the belief is a reality, you ought rather 
to be in a hurry to enter into those happy lands, in 
order to meet those you love. I can understand 
people being afraid of going into a dark desert, with- 
out knowing what was to become of them ; but why 
should they be afraid of going through it, if they know 
beyond doubt that Mends and happiness are on the 
other side ? There must be something wrong.' 

' There is certainly something difficult for me to 
explain, but I have no doubt — at least I am almost 
sure — ^Mr. Netherton will be able to explain it. We 
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will ask him some day soon. But you are forgetting 
your fish. Let us go round and sit on your bathing- 
steps/ 

So they went along the side of the pool, and sat 
on the steps which led down from her bathing-house 
into the pool, and Kambla fed her favourite fish. 
^ There, it's all finished,' she said, as she turned up 
the platter, and shook the remainder of its contents 
on to the water. 

' Kambla,' said Lucy. 

' What is it ? ' replied Kambla. 

^ I am afraid you must have been put to a great 
deal of trouble having Mr. Kerr here. But my 
&ther says he thinks he can be moved to-morrow.' • 

< To-morrow I ' echoed Kambla in that inexpressible 
tone of voice which betokens much mixed feeling in 
the mind. ^ Do not, please, think of taking him away 
so soon. It might bring on fever, and he gives us 
no trouble, and my father likes having him ; and,' 
said Kambla naively, ^ I like having him too. He 
was telling me all about his home to-day, and talking 
to him improves my English ; and I like reading to 
him ; and I have been making cakes for him, which 
he says are just like those he used to eat at home, 
and he seems quite happy here. It is a pleasure to 
me to be of use to him, and I never felt so happy 
before. Do ask your&ther to let him stay. He will 
not refuse you, I am sure. The rock that resists a 
crowbar gives way to the roots of a tender plant.' 
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And Kambla pleaded so prettily and earnestly 
for just a few days more, that Lucy, though she had 
some vague imdercurrents of misgivings on the 
subject, could not find it in her heart to say, ^ it is 
better not.' So she consented ; and then they both 
returned to the verandah of the Ubeemonay, Kambla 
being quite in a little flutter of anxiety lest Martin 
should thus be suddenly taken from her. 

*I think he may be safely moved to-morrow, 
Lucy,' said Mr. Grant. 

^ But would it not be safer not to risk anjrthing, 
if Kistna Bao would not feel it a trouble to have him 
a few days longer ? ' 

^Miss Grant is right,' said Kistna Bao; ^he 
must stay a few days longer.' 

' Well, I give in,' said Mr. Grant, ' for if any- 
thing went wrong I should come in for all the 
blame.' 

And so it was settled; and Kambla bid Lucy 
gratefully farewell, and then the Kadamonay party 
set out on their homeward route. 



^■i 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

Old Hafiz, the Persian lyrical poet of the fourteenth 
century, was of opinion that * the bailiff of Wisdom 
has no jurisdiction in the fields of love,' and he might 
even have somewhat extended this remark, and 
observed that Wisdom seldom dwells even in the 
neighbourhood of the fields in question. ' And certainly 
it dwelt very far from the neighbourhood of the 
Ubeemonay, for Kistna Sao thought not of hi^ 
daughter's danger, nor did Mr. Grant and his worthy 
sister-in-law think of such a thing as love. Perhaps 
their attention was so much taken up with our 
wounded hero, that little room was left for specula- 
tion on such matters. With Lucy Grant the case 
was a little different, at least after Kambla had so 
prettily entreated that Martin should for some days 
more remain with her. But then Lucy knew that 
Martin had left his lady love in England, and there- 
fore thought there was little danger of any serious 
love, as there could be none on his side. But she 
quite forgot at the moment that there was room 
for that purest, highest love, which often lives and 

VOL. IL E 
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dies alone. Still some germs of doubt had been sown 
in her mind, and these did by some process all un- 
known fructify in the night ; so that when she awoke 
the following morning, and remembered how naively 
Kambla had shown a deep interest in our hero, she 
wondered at her weakness in yielding to Kambla's 
wishes. ^ She may not be in love now, so far as she 
is aware of, at any rate,' argued Lucy to herself; ' but 
she will timible headlong into it, and experience a 
terrible awakening unless she is warned in time.' 
And so Lucy got up and dressed, feeling as if she had 
been a guilty accessory in the matter, because she 
asked her father to let Martin Kerr stay longer at 
the Ubeemonay. But what was to be done ? Was 
she to let matters drift, or tell her friend that Kerr 
was in love elsewhere ? On the whole, she determined 
to consult Aunt Cameron, and see what she would 
say. And next, she thought it would be better not 
to do so, till there was a real necessity for it. So 
after having churned the matter backwards and for- 
wards in her mind, she finally resolved to say nothing 
to her aunt, but watch the course of events, and 
interfere whenever she was certain that Kambla must 
fall in love. Having thus determined, she shook the 
matter out of her mind, finished dressing, and sat 
down to her early cup of coffee with Aunt Cameron, 
Mr. Netherton, and the old planter. 

^ Can I take any message to the Ubeemonay ? ' 
said Mr. Netherton ; ^ Kistna Bao asked me to go 
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over to spend the day, and have some talk about 
things in general. I want particularly to understand 
his religious views.' 

' But,' said Lucy, ^ as far as I can understand, old 
Eistna Bao has no religion, and would like every- 
one to be like him.' 

' You are quite wrong, Lucy,' said her father, ' as 
I have often told J^ou. He has certainly very little 
theology, but a great deal of religion. But he will 
explain all that to Mr. Netherton. To put his ideas as 
short as possible, I may say, that as far as I understand, 
he thinks religion is to be found in the bundle on 
your back, and not in the book beneath your arm. 
His way of examining theological ideas is simply to 
test their practical value and bearing on the moral 
and mental nature of man, and if he can find no 
practical use^ then he thinks them not worth troubling 
about. He thinks, too, just as Buckle did, that though 
religion will increase, theology will decline, and that 
it will be all the better for man that it should do so. 
But, as I said before, he will explain all his ideas 
on the subject. Lucy^ you see, like most ladies, is a 
strong conservative, and is afraid of touching a stone 
in the edifice, in case the whole building should 
tumble to the ground.' 

*Yes,' said Lucy, *I like to believe all I can. 
But it is time for Mr. Netherton to be starting, as 
the sun soon gets hot now, and on one's back it is no 

B 2 
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joke. We may ride part of the way this evening to 
meet you.' 

^ I shall be very glad indeed,' said Netherton. 

So he rode slowly away^ conning over as he 
went the points he wished to talk over with 
the sage^ to whom he had already taken a great 
liking, feeling especially that he had met with a 
mind at last that could discuss all topics calmly and 
dispassionately. In the course of an hour he reached 
the usual halting-place, and handing over his pony 
to the horsekeeper, took his way up to the IJbee- 
monay, where he was cordially received by the old 
sage and his daughter. 

* Perhaps it would be better for you,' suggested 
Kistna Sao, ^ to go and see Mr. Kerr now. His servant 
tells me that he has had rather a restless night.' 

So Arthur Netherton entered the matted chamber, 
where he found our hero looking rather feverish. 
And, as lie entered, Martin was again startled at the 
likeness the missionary bore to Annie Leigh, but 
dismissed the idea at once. 

' How do you feel to-day ? ' said Netherton. 

< Sather feverish,' said Martin ; ^ but I think the 
wounds are going on all right.' 

' It was just as well, I see,' said the missionary, 
feeling his pulse, < that we did not make arrangements 
to move you to-day. Perhaps you had too many 
visitors yesterday ? You must keep very quiet.' 

And then Arthur Netherton talked of other 
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matters, and told Martin how he had left the mission, 
and was going to set up somewhere in Mulanaad, 
though he didn't know exactly where as yet. So in 
talk of this and that, the time was whiled away till 
break&st — a meal which Martin had brought to him 
by his servant, while Netherton sat down with Kistna 
Sao and Eambla to their simple meal. 

^I fear you must miss your meat,' said Kistna 
Eao. 

^ Not at all,' said Netherton. ^ I think in these 
hot climates we eat far too much meat, especially 
considering the amount of exercise we take. I think 
one meal of meat a day quite enough. Even in our 
colder climates, the agricultural labourer seldom gets 
a good meal of meat more than once a week. 
Besides I mean gradually to accustom myself to 
doing without any meat at all, as I wish to make my 
habits such that I could put up at any native house 
and partake of the family fare. I also mean to go 
out shooting with them, and see as much of them as 
possible.' 

^ Yes, that will be a good thing ; and if you can 
manage to kill a tiger or two, it will extend your 
influence still further.' 

^I hope,' said Eambla, Hhat Mr. Netherton 
will be careful. He might get bitten as Mr. Kerr 
was.' 

' I do not think I should much mind the risk of 
that, after seeing how well cared for Mr. Kerr is.^ 
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* But he is not cured yet,' said Eambla gravely. 

* If the fever increases he may get very ill.' 

* We must hope that it will not do so.' 

And then there came a pause, which was broken, 
by Kistna Bao, who, addressing Netherton, said: 

* Will you come with me to the plantation ? I want 
to see how the work is getting on, and after that we 
will go and sit on the fallen tree, in the same ravine 
that we spent some time in when you were here one 
day.' 

* I shall be very glad. We will call it our con- 
troversial log.' 

' I would rather call it the log of peaceful dis- 
cussion. I always try to remember what the Par- 
sees have said : " Whatsoever thy religion, associate 
with men of opposite persuasion. If when hearing 
their discourses thou art not in the least moved, but 
canst mix with them freely, then thou hast at- 
tained peace, and art a master of creation." But 
we had better be going now.' So putting on his 
sandals, and grasping his staff, the old sage led the 
way through the path which entered the banana 
grove. 

After they were fairly out of sight, Kambla 
poured the milk that was left over from breakfast 
into an earthenware platter, put it down on the 
floor, and drummed gently on the floor, which soon 
had the effect of bringing out the cobra. Then she 
called Croo, the watch-dog, and fed them both, 
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alternately as was her wont, and, in case the snake 
should find his way again into our hero's bed-room, 
she carried it back to its hole, and waited till it had 
disappeared. Then — well theu she felt the evils 
of a vacuum, for Martin was not to be brought out 
on the sofa to be petted and read to, as the mission- 
ary thought he had better pass the day in his dimly- 
lighted chamber. To fill the blank she took a book 
and began to read, but that was of no use, for her 
attention promptly wandered. Then she put it down 
and examined the climbing roses, plucking off a few 
dead leaves here and there, and twisting for the 
better some straying shoots. Next she patted 
Croo, who seemed to notice that his mistress was 
moving about rather restlessly. Then she took a 
seat and sat and mused, listening to the gentle 
murmur of the waterfiEill — a munnur that was daily 
becoming more gentle, as the season became hotter. 
But no, all would not do. Every moment the 
vacuum seemed to become more complete. At 
last it became intolerable, and she began to turn 
over in her mind whether she should or should not 
just peep into Martin's room to see how he was 
getting on. Then, might not the poor lad want 
something, as it was the time for his servant to 
be away ? and if anything was wanted, there would 
be no one to get it. And thus was the matter 
churned in her mind owing to some tangled emotional 
state of feeling that cannot be described except by 
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stating its eflFect. But fate here stepped in, and 
filled the vacuum, for Martin's arm being then ex- 
tremely uncomfortable, owing partly to his feverish 
state, he called for his servant. Eambla listened 
and there came no answer ; so pushing the matting 
gently aside, she said timidly, * Can I do anything?' 

* Kambla,' said Martin — ^and his voice went to 
her heart, why she knew not — *I am sorry to 
have troubled you, but I wanted my servant to 
put some more water on the lint.' 

' I can easily do that,' she answered. * I have 
done it once before.' And then she dipped the 
sponge into the basin, which was always ready for 
the purpose, and squeezed some water on the lint. 

* Thank you, Kambla, that will do.' And then 
there came a pause. 'I have been dreaming so,* 
said Martin, talking rather as if he was still in a 
kind of waking dream. 

' Perhaps of that dreadful tiger ? ' said Kambla. 

' No,' said Martin. 

' What were you dreaming of? ' 

' I was dreaming of my mother. I thought I saw 
her by my bedside, looking at me so sadly, and I 
tried to speak ; I would have given worlds to say 
even a single word, and could not, and in the effort 
to speak I awoke.' 

* You are fortunate to have a mother, even at 
such a distance. I never knew what it was to have 
a mother. But now you must go to sleep again,' said 
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Kambla. *Mr. Netherton said you were to keep 
quite quiet.' And she glided from the room, just a 
little anxious for our hero, but feeling so happy. 
Yes, the vacuum had been filled. This time she 
took a book, and though she did not read much, 
and presently not at all, she sat listening to the^voice 
of the spirit of the waterfall, with a feeling of calm 
contentedness in her mind. So leaving her there 
(and could we leave her in a frame of mind more 
perfect ?) we will now follow Arthur Netherton and 
the Brahmin sage. 

Kistna Bao, as we have seen, took his way 
through the banana grove, and from thence into 
the plantation to see his working party ; and after 
he had glanced at them went to the ravine at the 
head of which was the controversial log upon which 
they had sat when they talked, some chapters back,, 
on man's nature. But instead of going up the 
ravine he crossed it by a narrow path. 

' We went up the other side when we were last 
here,' said Netherton. 

' Yes, but I wanted to show you something out- 
side the plantation.' 

So the Brahmin led the way in silence, till at 
last the path led out of the wood on to a grassy 
glade, on which stood a single banian-tree. ^ Let 
us take a seat here,' said the Brahmin ; ^ the shade 
is cool, and we have more of the breeze, too, than in 
the jungle.' And then he sat and mused, till look- 
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ipg up he said, * Milton was not quite right about 
the banian.' 

* How so ?-^ said the missionary. 
^ He says that the banian 

Spreads her arms 
Branching so long and low, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade 
High oyer-arch'd, and echoing walks between. 

* The tree, you observe, propagates itself, not from 
the end of the twigs bending down to and taking 
root in the ground, but from these rootlets which 
you see hanging from the boughs. But it is a 
trifling flaw which few would notice, or think worth 
mentioning if they did.' And then the Brahmin 
paused for a second or two, and next went on 
dreamily as was his wont at times. * Milton, how 
grand and beautiful in parts, and yet to us how 
strange ! To think of Grod consulting with his son 
as to Qghting Satan^ and thinking it possible he 
might be worsted ; to think of his drawing all his 
forces together, to be employed in his defence. 

Lest unawares we lose 
This one high place, our sanctuary, our hill. 

* 

* Could anyone have written that now, and not be 
thought an impious madman ? Why, then, should I 
wonder after all ? Has not the mind of man passed 
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through inaDy stages, and must it not pass through 
many more before the end? But to think that 
^'wars arose, and fields were fought in Heaven." 
Heaven, yes heaven,' said the sage, still dreaming on 
— ^'that dream shaped to suit the mental frame 
below. Yes, the list of heavens would be interesting. 
The quiescent heavens and the heaven of heavens 
of the Buddhist — absorption into the God from 
whence we came. How it suits these climates and 
the natures they produce ! The Mahometan heaven, 
at least the one that no doubt was most believed in, 
with plenty of active joys. Your Christian heaven, 
too. Yes, activity is there, it being a reflection of 
that busy state the Christian loves. Yes, he is to 
be busily employed in praising God for ever. And 
then, has he not a heaven with a pavement to his 
taste? How interesting it is, and how true that 
Milton should have sung of " the riches of heaven's 
pavement, trodden gold." How refreshing to the 
Christian eye it will be! No wonder our people 
find a difficulty in understanding the Christian 
Englishman, especially in China, with his poisonous 
drugs in one hand and his Bible in the other, killing 
thousands of unfortimate people, and then extorting 
a document called a treaty, and putting into it a 
right to introduce the missionaries with the opium, 
in order to make the one balance the other, I suppose. 
"Would'st not play false, and yet would wrongly 
win." Were not my ancestors right, after all, in 
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thinking that we live in an ocean of illusions ? And 
yet these English Christians are good people in the 
main, yet are they all honourable men.' 

* Yes, they are,' said Arthur Netherton. 

* Young man,' said the sage, rousing himself, * I 
have been dreaming as I often do, and hope I may 
not have said anything to ofifend you. But I have 
lived so much alone, that once I get to know a 
person well, I soon fall into my old habits, and then 
my] thoughts come jumbling to the surface. And 
now I had almost forgotten what I came to this 
particular spot for. Do you see those rice-fields at 
the foot of this slope ? ' 

* I do,' said Netherton. 

* And that little plateau on the left ? ' 

* Yes ; it would be a pretty spot for a house.' 

^ I am glad you think so. The fields are mine, 
and if you will accept them, I will make them over 
to you for ever, and you can build your house on 
the plateau. A portion of the stream that feeds 
the rice-fields can be diverted higher up, and you 
can have a garden made by cutting terraces on the 
slope below your house, and guide channels of 
water about as you please.' 

* I will thankfully accept your offer, but I must 
pay you a rent. I could not think of accepting the 
property as a gift.' 

^ You may do so if it pleases you, and I will tell 
you how I should like it done. Pay the rent to 
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yourself and devote the money to a section of your 
garden^ and in it plant chinchonas and other useful 
medicinal plants, for distribution amongst the native 
cultivators. These people often suffer from ail- 
ments which are easily curable if only remedies are 
employed in time. You see how useful this will be, 
and what an influence it will give you ; and besides 
this, you may be able to do somewhat in the way of 
improving the breeds of cattle. But when you are 
once settled here you will soon, by studying the cir- 
cumstances of the people, find out many ways of influ- 
encing them. The spirit of improvement can best 
be introduced through things that affect the daily 
life, and in good time this must lead to desire for 
improvement in matters of religion. It is useless to 
scratch at the bark of the tree — the improvement 
must come &om the root.' 

'That will be a slow process,' said Netherton, 
reflectively. 

* True ; but as your people would say, the shortest 
way there is the longest way round. The loftiest 
trees must rise from the ground. And even if you 
never live to see the religious outcome of your work, 
you will die knowing that it must follow on the 
general improvement you have started. But here is 
another point. You should study the diseases of the 
cattle, and when you have got together all the in- 
formation that is of any practical kind, you can 
write a simple book in the vernacular, and distribute 
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it amongst your neighbours. The good you can 
do is great, and remember you will be laying a sure 
foundation.' 

*I feel that you are right,' said Netherton, 
^ though I am rather unwilling to believe it. But 
when do you advise me to set to work ? ' 

^ It is too late to do anything now in the way of 
building a house, as the monsoon is close at hand. 
After it is over you can commence ; and while your 
house is being built, I should like you to live with 
me. I can easily fit you up a room in the verandah, 
just like the temporary one Mr. Kerr is in now.' 

^ I am very much obliged to you, and will accept 
your oflfer, if it will not be giving trouble to your 
daughter.' 

^ I feel sure.Eambla will only be too glad. She 
looks so much happier now she has more to think of. 
But we must now return.' 

*Yes,' said Arthur Netherton. *And we have 
had no theological conversation after all.' 

* Well, if we have not, we have had something 
better — something that will lead to that true religious 
spirit which is the result of advanced civilisation.' 

Then the Br^limin led the way in silence, 
nor did he speak again till they reached the Ubee- 
monay. As for the remaiiidex of the day, it passed 
in a little talk with Martin and some with Kambla. 
At last the time for starting came, and the missionary 
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rode slowly homewards. Half way he was met by 
Lucy Grant and Miss Cameron. 

* How is Mr. Kerr ? ' said Lucy. 

< A little feverish, but nothing serious.' 
^ It was lucky we did not move him. He must 
remain a little longer there^ to trouble our native 
friends.' 

^ I really think they like having him, and Elistna 
Bao says he never saw his daughter look so happy 
before. The occupation, and feeling of having 
something to look after, must make a change in her 

life.' 

* I daresay it does,' said Lucy, reflectively. 

^ I am going over again to-morrow morning. By 
the way, Kistna Bao has given me some rice-fields, 
and there is a good place foj a bungalow close to it, 
and I have agreed to settle there.' 

* I am very glad to hear it,' said Lucy. 
Presently they reached Kaddmonay, and the 

evening passed quietly and dreamily away. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

*What are you going to talk to old Kistna Eao 
about to-<iay, Mr. Netherton?' said Lucy Grrant, 
after taking a sip of her early morning coffee. 

* That is more than I can tell you. I let him 
ramble on his own way. By the time we have talked 
together a year or two we may arrive at some 
conclusion — or more probably at none. But I 
am determined to understand all Hindoo religious 
ideas if I can. It seems to me that in consequence 
of not having thoroughly mastered their ideas our 
missionaries have great difficulties, and are thus easily 
turned into ridicule by an acute Brahmin.' 

* Yes,' said Mr. Grant, ' and in consequence of 
that we are often announcing to them as novelties a 
number of ideas that are to be found in their most 
ancient systems. But we do just the same as regards 
teaching them agriculture. As Lord Mayo (who, by 
the way, was a practical farmer) said, *Hhe first 
thing we have to do is thoroughly to master their 
systems, and difficulties, and afterwards see how we 
can best remedy them." But an Englishman's idea 
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is to take out his religion and agriculture together, 
and he sees no reason why, as both answer in 
England, they should not equally do so here. But 
to make either' answer you must modify the existing 
conditions first of all.' 

* That is just what Kistna Eao wishes me to try 
and do, and what I mean to try and do, for I see 
that it is impossible to make any progress by com- 
mencing at the other end of the line. But it is 
time for me to be starting now.' 

'I hope,' continued Mr. Grant, 'you will find 
Kerr has got over his feverishness, and if he has I 
will send for him to-morrow.' 

* I will not forget,' said Arthur Netherton. 

So the missionary rode away, and in another 
hour entered the verandah at the Ubeemonay, and 
after a few words to Kistna Bao and Kambla, entered 
the matted chamber. 

' I see you are better to-day,' said Netherton. 

* Yes, much better. I slept very well indeed, and 
the feverishness of yesterday has quite gone.' 

' I am very glad to hear it. Mr. Grant told me 
to say that he would send for you to-morrow.' 

' I shall be glad to go in one sense, and sorry in 
another. Every one has been so kind to me. I 
think, as I told Mr. Grant before, that I shall re- 
member another time not to fire till the tiger has 
passed my line.' 

' I dare say you will,' said Netherton. 

YOL. II. F 
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Then he looked at the wound, which was going 
on well. 

' After breakfiast I really don't see why you should 
not get up and sit in an arm-chair in the verandah, 
and have your arm in a sling. The inflammation 
has quite gone down,' 

Thus it was agreed; and by the time that meal 
was over our hero made his appearance, looking very 
pale, but otherwise apparently very little the worse. 
After he had been made quite comfortable in his 
chair, the Brahmin and the missionary , instead of 
starting off to the plantation, stayed and chatted a 
little with him, while Kambla retired to see after 
some household matters. 

At last Kistna Bao said, ^ I should like to go and 
see after my work now. Will you come with me ? ' 
he said to Netherton. 

* Certainly ; I shall be very glad. We will not 
be long away, and his servant is within call.' 

So the Brahmin put on his sandals, and grasped 
his staff, and led the way through the banana 
grove. 

Shortly after they had gone Kambla, carrying in 
her hand a platter of milk, made her appearance, 
followed by Croo the sheep-dog. 

* Your father and Mr. Netherton have just gone.' 
' I know they have,' said Kambla, * and I am 

going to take the opportunity of feeding my cobra. 
You will not mind him ? ' 
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^Not at all,' said Martin. 'It is a curious pre- 
judice, when you come to, think of it, especially when 
so many snakes are quite harmless.' 

' Do not tell Mr. Netherton that I have got a 
snake. He might tell Miss Grant, and I am sure 
she would laugh at me.' 

' I am sure she would not ; but I promise not to 
tell anyone.' 

So Kambla went to the cobra's hole, and drum- 
ming gently on the floor, was soon replied to by foot 
after foot of snake. 

^ See how gradually he comes out,' said Kambla ; 
* but he will come quicker when he sees the milk.' 
And she put the platter nearer to the cobra, who 
quickened his movements, and was speedily attracted 
to the centre of the verandah, where he and Croo 
were fed alternately. 'There, it's all finished,' 
said Kambla, 'and I will put Mr. Cobra away.' 
And so she did, and afterwards stood doubtfully. 
*I think I will go and feed my fish now,' she 
said. 

'Please don't go yet,' said Martin. 'I should 
like you to stay and read to me a little, if you don't 
mind.' 

' I think I ought to go and feed my fish,' said 
Kambla, doubtfully. 

' You can feed them doubly after I am gone. I 
am going to-morrow.' 

' To-morrow ! ■ echoed Kambla, in a voice so gentle 
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and yet with that indescribable tone in which there 
is a whole page of conflicting chords. 

'Yes,' said Martin, * to-morrow. I am very 
grateful to you and your father for all the trouble 
you have taken. How can I repay it ? ' 

' It was a pleasure to us ; and,' she said naively, 
' it has been a great pleasure to me to have you here. 
I seem,' she said, in a child-like, wondering tone, ' to 
have got into a new life. Perhaps,' she said, * this is 
one of those illusions of which our ancestors thought 
all things here are made up. But you can repay us 
— yes, a thousand times — by being kind to my people 
whenever you can.' 

' I promised you that before, and I mean to try 
and keep to it.' 

' Now I must go and feed my fish,' said Kambla, 
' and I will put the book beside you.' 

So she went away with a curious mixture of 
feelings in her mind. Partly sorry that he was going, 
and then consoling herself with the reflection that, 
even though he was gone, she would sometimes have 
a chance of seeing him again. 

While Kambla was engaged in feeding the cobra, 
the Brahmin, followed by the missionary, went 
strolling through the plantation, and, after looking 
at his workpeople, took the path that led to the 
Banian tree under which they had sat the day 
before. 

'It is a comfort,' said Arthur Netherton, ' to get 
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under this ^^pillar'd shade," as Milton so happily 
called it.' 

*It is indeed; the weather is very hot. We 
fihall have a thunderstorm in a day or two, perhaps 
to-morrow.' 

* How silent everything is ! You would hardly 
think there was anything alive in the country.' 

^ Yes, and it will continue so till the afternoon heat 
is gone,' said the Brahmin. ^ How do you like your 
new home that we are looking down upon ? ' Then, 
without waiting for an answer, he continued in his 
dreamy fashion, ^ It is a pretty spot, and perhaps 
will one day be pointed to as the one where the new 
missionary system was founded on the old, old lines. 
Yes,' continued the Brahmin, ^ what we want you to 
send us are not books, but lives to show the way in 
all that can mend the physical and moral nature of 
man. Did not your great Bishop Butler say that 
your province is "virtue and religion, life and 
manners ; the science of improving the temper and 
making the heart better ? " Were not my ancestors 
right in gathering medicine, law, science, and every- 
thing good in life within the pale of religion ? As 
for theology, it is a mere matter of detail, and 
after all, have not Christianity and Hinduism one 
common base — a belief in God ? ' 

' But is there not a great difference there ? We 
believe in a personal, you in an impersonal God.' 

* And what advantage can there be in forming 
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any particular idea as to the method of the existence 
ofGod?' 

' This great good, that you cannot love and have 
the same feelings towards a vague, undefined force, 
as you can have for a personal Crod. You might as 
well attempt to love and worship a steam-engine. It 
was no doubt to enforce the idea of a personal God 
that He became incarnate in Jesus.' 

* But,' argued the Brahmin, * our theory of the 
existence of Crod is an extension of the same idea. 
Yours is a partial, ours, is not only a imiversal 
incarnation, but an interfusion of God through all 
space and matter.' 

' Let us consider the subject with reference to 
your favourite practical ground ; what moral good 
can be derived from such a notion ? ' 

' That,' replied the Brahmin, ' is clearly shown in 
one of our ancient writings, which has been thus 
translated by one of your countrymen, and I may as 
well quote the entire passage. 

There is one Being only who exists 
Unmoved, yet moving swifter than the mind ; 
AVho far outstrips the senses, though as gods 
They strive to reach him ; who, Himself at rest. 
Transcends the fleetest flight of other beings ; 
Who, like the air, supports all vital action. 
He moves, yet moves not ; he is far, yet near ; 
He is within this universe, and yet 
Outside this universe ; whoe'er beholds 
All living creatures as in Him, and Him — 
The Universal Spirit — as in all. 
Henceforth regards no creature with contempt. 
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' In the last two lines, I say, lies the justification of 
Pantheism. And if man could ever realise the idea 
that God is all and in all, he would regard everything 
in the world in a more reverent and more kindly 
manner. He would 

Henceforth regard no creature with contempt. 

* But I am not prejudiced against any theory of the 
method of the existence of Grod ; for, as I said before, 
it is a mere matter of detail. I must say, though, 
that I think our idea is free from some objections from 
which yours is not. The very phrase, personal God, 
is an unhappy one, because it is apt to represent to 
the mind something of the nature of the best kind of 
human person on an indefinitely extended scale. 
Having adopted this view, your position is liable to 
be assailed by Atheists, who at once commence to raise 
questions about the wisdom and goodness of God. 
What goodness or wisdom would there be in a man 
breeding two hundred thousand pigs, and then driving 
them into the sea ? You would call him a wasteful, 
cruel person who did such a thing. And if this 
would be a just conclusion, what sense could there 
be in creating two hundred thousand people, and 
then sweeping over them a huge deluge of water (as 
happened in the last cyclone), which might have been 
averted by causing a certain pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, either not to occur at all, or to occur in some 
uninhabited desert? Then, if you tiy to account 
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for all this by what your people call the fall of man, 
you get from bad to worse. Grod acts, then, on some 
principle which is not referable to the standard of 
right and wrong which He has furnished us with, 
and to attempt to invest Him with a mere extension 
of our qualities, opens the room for the sneers and 
arguments of the unbeliever. Now, our ideas have 
not those objections. It is better, then, to leave all 
speculations as to God's actions and attributes alone, 
and content ourselves with following steadily the 
better side of our natures. Has not one of our ancient 
writers said, and said well : " They who are igno- 
rantly devoted to the mere ceremonies of religion are 
fallen into thick darkness ; but they have a thicker 
gloom who are solely attached to fruitless specu- 
lation " ? ' 

*I see you look at everything from a practical 
point of view,' said Netherton. 

' Certainly I do ; and so did Jesus and Buddha, 
We do not want importations of theories as to the 
form of Grod, or books ; but lives, as I have always 
insisted. Still, I admit that the subject is interest- 
ing, and now that we are discussing it, I am reminded 
that I have made a collection of Pantheistic passages 
that occur in the British poets. It is interesting to 
find men repeating and re-repeating the same ideas 
in such widely separate countries.' 

' Some certainly,' said Arthur Netherton, * seem 
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to have been pantheists. Pope, for instance, when he 

says that 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul. 

' Yes/ said the Brahmin, ^ these lines and some 
that follow might have been copied out of our ancient 
writers; and Wordsworth, too, putting the same 
thoughts in nearly the same words when he wrote 
of 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. 

' And does not Cowper, too, speak of 

The Lord of all, Himself through all diffused, 

^ And Coleridge, too, when he says. 

But 'tis God 
DifRised through all, that doth make all one whole. 

' Others there are, too, that speak less clearly, though 
the tendency is evidently the same, as when Akenside 
says that the man 

Whom nature's works can charm, with God himself 
Holds converse. 

' Or Thomson, in his " Hymn on the Seasons," where 

he says : 

These as they change. Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. 

* But there are doubtless many more passages. A 
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poet must generally, it seems to me, be a pantheist. 
Take all the pantheism out of Wordsworth, and how 
much would be gone. Yes, Wordsworth,' continued the 
Brahmin, passing into one of his wandering, dreamy 
moods — ' that old Brahmin of the West — take away 
your pantheism and your Platonism, and how many 
of your brightest jewels would go with them. 
Your Platonic idea of the pre-existence of the soul 
once gone, and what would become of much of your 
Ode to Immortality ? And these ideas of Plato, they 
might have originated independently amongst the 
people about him ; but after all, as much intercourse 
existed in those old days between Greece and 
India, they probably started — at least it is certain 
that his ideas, as regards the pre-existence of the soul 
were anticipated by us. But,' said the Brahmin, 
rousing himself, ' I find I am wandering as usual.' 

' That is no matter,' said Netherton, ' for you have 
wandered in an interesting direction. I have always 
thought the ideas of the pre-existence of the soul so 
extraordinary.' 

' I would rather say they are unpractical. But 
they naturally rise out of our doctrine that nothing 
comes out of nothing. If the soul, is indeed, of an 
eternal nature, it must always have existed in some 
form or other.' 

' But,' urged Netherton, ' there must have been a 
beginning ? ' 

*And why necessarily should there have been 
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a beginning? Why should not force and matter 
always have existed? The world, in one sense, 
may have certainly been created, or evolved, but 
merely by a transformation of the force and matter 
already existing — evolved as my ancestors, antici- 
pating Darwin, thought it was when they laid 
down that ^ nature has the germ of all Seated things 
within itself, vivified by spirit and its active power ; " 
when they laid down that '* the creative power first 
kindled vegetable life inthe'humble moss, which rose 
in its gradual development to the nobler plants, and 
was succeeded by animal life in its lowest link, the 
zoophyte rising to the Crustacea, the fishes, the am- 
phibia, and followed by creatures of a higher kind, 
the mammalia, and lastly by man, the noblest work 
of the Almighty." It is a more simple and natural 
idea. At any rate, it is an idea which removes the 
mental difficulty that always exists in the notion that 
something can be created out of nothing. But 
the idea of the pre-existence of the soul does not 
seem to have appeared so extraordinary to some of 
your ancestors, and certainly it may be proved from 
your Bible quite as easily as the many and various 
doctrines that have been extracted from it. One of 
your old divines. Dr. Henry More, after quoting a 
number of passages from the Bible in proof, says : 
" That all those places do seem so naturally to favour 
this probability, that if it had pleased the church to 
have concluded it for a standing truth, he that would 
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not have been fully convinced upon the evidence of 
these passages of Scripture would undoubtedly have 
been held a man of a very timorous and sceptical 
constitution, if not something worse." Young man/ 
said the Brahmin, with a scintillation of humorous 
expression in his face, ' it was perhaps a mere chance 
that you did not bring back this doctrine to India as 
part of your belief. There is still some life, too, in 
the ideas amongst the Westerns ; and in France, in 
1856, the reversion to them was sufficient to attract 
the notice of the church. But the occurrence of 
vague notions of a past mental existence are very 
common, and they seem to me to be very harmless, 
besides being useful to the poets. One of the earliest 
notices of this is in our Indian Shakespeare, Kaladasa. 
It has been prettily translated by one of your 
countrymen. But you will remember the lines — 

Not seldom in our happy hours of ease, 

When thouo^ht is still, the sight of some fair form, 

Or mournful fall of music breathing low. 

Will stir strange fancies, thrilling all the soul 

With a mysterious sadness, and a sense 

Of vague yet earnest longing. Can it he 

That the dim memory of events long past. 

Or friendships formed in ether states of being. 

Flits like a passing shadow o'er the spirit ? 

These are Wordsworth's — 

Shadowy recollections 
Which, he they what they may 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day. 
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'Then Spenser says : — 

So every spirit, as it is most pure, 
And hath in it more of heavenly light. 
So it the fairer body doth procure 
To habit in. 

' In this childhood of our being, these are the 
mental toys that please us in our dreamy moods. Do 
not let us therefore despise others. They amuse the 
fancy, and lift us for some moments out of the 
world. But the day is getting on ; we must presently 
return.' 

' Before we go,' said Netherton, ' may I ask you 
what your belief is ? ' 

*I believe,' said the Brahmin^ 'in force and 
matter, and that the force is intelligent force in 
some way beyond our comprehension, because we 
do see signs of intelligent action in everything. 
That intelligent force is Grod, or my definition of 
what men bow down to in many diflferent ways, 
according to their stage of civilisation. As for the 
rest, I ever try to bear in mind what Mencius the 
Chinese philosopher said : " Those who follow that 
part of themselves which is great, are great men ; 
these who follow that part which is little, are little 
men." I try to follow the better part of my 
nature.' 

* Then you do not believe in a revealed religion ? ' 

' That leaf,' said Kistna Bao, ' is a revelation to 
me ; I need no other.' 
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*Have you any beKef in the necessity for an 
atonement of sin ? ' 

' Certainly I have,' replied the Bralimin ; * but it 
must be self-atonement.' 

'You do not, then, think any vicarious atone- 
ment necessary ? ' 

*Well, I do not only not think it necessary, 
but positively mischievous, as inculcating the idea 
that you can, without pain or trouble, merely by an 
intellectual process, wipe out any amount of sin. 
That is a point which my ancestors disposed of at 
a very early period, and it shows the amoimt of pro- 
gress they had made in matters religious. Like the 
Hebrews, they soon discovered that God delighted not 
in burnt oflferings, but in the sacrifice of a broken 
spirit. But they went through another religious 
stage before they arrived at the best. They felt the 
weakness of sacrifice, so by a process like the Soman 
Catholic, they turned the Soma juice into God, and 
in ofiering this up the sacrifice and substitute were 
God himself. But they rose out of this belief by a 
natural progress of thought, till it was believed, as I 
believe now, that no atonement can be satisfactory 
but the atonement of self, or, to use the words of one 
of your apostles, that it is necessary " to present our 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is our reasonable service." We therefore once 
had the earliest germs of your belief^ which is that 
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the human Bacrifice of Christ is only efficacious 
because he is God.' 

' I hope you will excuse n^e asking you so many 
questions^' said Netherton, ' but I take much interest 
in hearing your religious ideas, as you know I think 
it is a great advantage for me to study all those I can 
find. What, then, are your ideas as to the soul ? ' 

'Vague, very vague; and I do not see any 
advantage in forming any definite conclusion on that 
subject ; but I have no objection to the definition of 
one of your Western Brahmins, Dr. Henry More, to 
whom I have alluded before; no objection to the 
idea that I am — 

A spark or ray of the Divinity, 
Clouded in earthly fogs^ yclad in clay. 

'And often in very thick fogs too,' said the 
Brahmin, with a slight smile. ' Or, if you like, to 
Andrew Marvell's idea of — 

The soul, that drop, that ray. 
Of the clear fountain of eternal day. 

' Or to Spenser's idea of — 

The Boule, the which derived was, 
At first, out of that great immortal Spright^ 
By whom all live to love.' 

* Do you believe in the efficacy of prayer ? ' 
'Certainly I do,' said the Brahmin, 'and my 
child and I daily ofier prayers ; but I do not know 
whether they are such as you would deem worthy of 
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the name. They are addressed^ indeed, mentally in 
the presence of God, but they take rather the form 
of self-examination — but then the self-examination is 
made more thorough, I conceive, by being made in 
such a way that we feel ourselves standing in the 
presence of God, more acutely than we do now. We 
also express our gratitude for what has fallen to our 
lot, and seek after complete resignation to the 
Divine Will. Now you have the beginning and end 
of my religion, which has intermixed with it but 
little of theology.' 

^ But, even supposing that such a limited religion 
is free from any objections, how can such a system as 
yours ever suit the masses ? ' asked Netherton. 

' I am aware that it never can, at least till all have 
my education. A religion they therefore do require. 
But we will talk of this another day. We shall need 
plenty of time for the purpose, more indeed than 
we are ever likely to have, for it seems to me that 
the subject will furnish us with conversation for the 
remainder of oiu: natural existence. In turn, let me 
ask you what you think will be one of the greatest 
missionaries of the future ? ' 

* I cannot tell,' said Netherton. 

< I think I can. Manufactures. But we will talk 
of that also another day. Now let us return; we 
have remained here far longer than I had intended.' 

So the Brahmin rose, and grasped his staff, and 
set out for Ubeemonay. 
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' How long you have been, father,' said Kambla, 
who met them at the foot of the verandah steps. 

' We have been longer, child, than I intended. 
We have been having a conversation about religion.'^ 

* I hope you will not take away Mr. Netherton's 
religion, father. I know that Miss G-rant thinks 
that her father's opinions have altered since he met 
you. I like their religion too.' 

' Child,' said the Brahmin, with a slight tinge of 
asperity in his tone, ^ you mistake me. I have no 
wish to take away, but rather to add, to that blessed 
religious spirit which must increase as the world 
advances — ^though the spirit itself may take new 
forms.' Then in a kindlier tone he added, ^Nor 
have I any prejudice against the best forms of the 
best religions. I have no objection to your becom- 
ing a Christian if it pleases you. Though I find my 
own garments the most comfortable for me, it does 
not follow that I think they should fit everyone.' 

' I am pleased to hear you say that,' said Nether- 
ton warmly. ' I have often longed to speak to your 
daughter of our religion, but never of course would 
have thought of doing so without your sanction.' 

' I wish that all would follow your example. 
How much unhappiness must often be caused by the 
well-meant interference of religious — no I won't say 
religious — I should rather say fossilized theological 
bigots, who are filled with a one-idea-obstinacy.' 

Then the conversation turned to other matters, 
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and the day wore gently down. In the evening 
Mr. Netherton rode slowly back to the Ubeemonay, 
pondering pleasantly as he went, on the events of 
the day, but pleased most of all with the pros- 
pect of being able to convert Kambla to the true 
faith. And did any other feelings — subtle begin- 
nings of liking — mingle with the idea of teaching 
her a new and better faith ? We cannot say. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

As Arthur Netherton gave such a favourable report 
of Martin's condition it was resolved that his remo- 
val to Kadamonay should no longer be delayed, so it 
was arranged that there was to be a grand expedition 
made to bring him over. An expedition anywhere, 
even in uncivilised countries, is always a great de- 
light to ladies. So Lucy and Aunt Cameron both 
resolved to go, and so did Arthur Netherton. As 
for Mr. Grant, he was contented to remain at home, 
and for his share of the trip contributed a kind of 
palanquin with eight bearers. Martin, indeed, was 
so far recovered that he almost might have ridden ; 
but then some accident might occur to hurt his 
wounded arm, so it was agreed that no risk of any 
kind should be run. The party, then, started from 
Kadamonay at four o'clock, and rather silently took 
the way to Ubeemonay. Aunt Cameron was never 
much of a talker; and as for Lucy, though her 
naturally high spirits resulted usually in much 
pleasant chatter, she was on this occasion decidedly 
silent. In truth, there was something serious being 
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churned in her mind. That something was whether 
she should or should not tell Kambla that she knew 
Martin Kerr was in love with a lady in England. 
By a kind of woman's instinct she felt satisfied that 
Kambla was in love with Martin, and she longed to 
save her friend from being entangled in a hopeless 
love, which would, she felt sure, turn the calm and 
even current of her young life into the bitterest of 
all bitter channels. Better to divert the current at 
the entrance, she thought, than let things go on. 
' There is a moral cowardice in it. I ought. After all, 
what is all this to me ? ' Then, as before, she dis- 
missed the matter into the back region of her mind, 
and resolved to think no more about it. 

By the time the party reached the Ubeemonay, 
they found the palanquin already there, and as the 
bearers could travel but slowly through the jungle 
paths, it was resolved that Martin should start at 
once, and that Arthur Netherton should do so too, 
in case any assistance might be needed by the way. 
But Miss Cameron and Lucy Grant were to rest a 
little, and set out on their return at about the time 
they usually did. The palanquin had been left at 
the open spot where the ponies always were handed 
over to the horsekeepers, and the old Brahmin and 
his daughter accompanied Miss Grant and Miss 
Cameron to see our hero start. They then took 
their way down through the banana grove ; Martin 
leaning on Arthur Netherton's arm — and feeling 
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all the way that he ought to make some parting 
speech ; and what is there more awkward to a raw 
English lad ? So he shook Kistna Rao warmly by 

the hand, and said : ' I dou't know how to ; ' and 

then there was a little pause, which Kistna Bao 
filled up, by saying, ' Do not think of the matter 
at all ; or if you feel an obligation, transfer the little 
we have done for you to one of my countrymen who 
requires assistance, or, I should rather say, to anyone 
of any country.' 

' Good-bye, Kambla,' said Martin, * I shall never 
forget your kindness,' and he gently pressed the 
hand of the Hindoo girl. 

Then the bearers started^ singing one of their 
monotonous chants ; Arthur Netherton mounted his 
pony, and slowly followed A bend in the path 
quickly removed them from the view. Then as 
those left behind turned to go up to the Ubeemonay, 
Lucy looked at Kambla, and a tear was in her eye. 
This deci(ied Lucy. 

Silently the party took their upward way to the 
house, and as they were ascending the steps, Lucy 
said to Kambla, ^ Let us go and feed the fish.' 

'Very well,' said Kambla, rather wearily, and 
she went and procured the usual platter of lumps of 
dough. 

So they set out for the waterfall, and took 
their seats on the bathing steps, and fed the 
silvery fishes. * There,' said Kambla, turning up the 
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platter and shaking the remainder of its contents 
on the water, *it's all finished.' Then both sat 
silent. At last, Kambla raised her arm and pointed 
with her finger. ' Listen,' she said. 

' What is it ? ' said Lucy. ' I can hear nothing.' 

' Perhaps not. But listen again.' 

' I can hear something now,' said Lucy. ' Yes,' 
she said, ' but it's only the monkeys chattering.' 

' True, but they are chattering angrily. It is 
either a panther or a tiger.' 

*I wonder you are not afraid to come to this 
pool by yourself.' 

'Oh, there id no need for fear. These forest 
tigers never kill people. They have plenty of game, 
and can kill cattle besides whenever they like. 
They do come and drink at this pool, but only at 
night. I never even saw one. I did see a beautiful 
panther, though, one evening.' 

' I wish,' said Lucy, ' there was no such thing 
as a tiger in the country, and then I should feel 
quite happy. I am always afraid of something hap- 
pening to my father.' 

'I,' said Kambla, thoughtfully, 'ought to feel 
rather thankful to the tigers — at least to the one 
Mr. Kerr helped to kill. I never saw so much of 
one of your people before. How curious and sad it 
seems to us that he should have to go so far from 
his home, and father and mother.' 

' My people must often do so — ^but they are used 
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to the idea. After Mr. Kerr has made some money, 
he will go home I daresay, and marry the lady he was 
in love with before he started.' 

Then there came a silence, for the dart had been 
cast and deeply struck the mark. The thrower 
did not look up, but continued to flick the water 
with the tip of her riding-whip — a thing she was 
in the habit of doing, whenever she sat with 
Kambla on the bathing steps. At last she looked 
at her watch, and said : 'How late it is I we must 
start immediately.' Then she led the way to the 
house. And when Lucy, after bidding the Brahmin 
sage good-bye, shook hands with Kambla, which 
she did more warmly and kindly than usual, she 
saw that she was leaving behind her a deeply 
troubled heart. 

After they had gone, Kambla sat possessed with 
confused and tiunultuous thoughts and feelings. 

< Child,' said the sage, ^ what is the matter with 
you ? Are you not well ? ' 

' Quite well, father.' 

Then the stricken deer went quietly to her 
room, intending to shut herself in. But the air of 
the room seemed stifling, so she fled instinctively 
to nature; and leaving the house, passed over 
the stepping-stones towards the house of prayer. 
She entered there ; but there, too, the air seemed 
stifling, so she sought relief higher up, and climbed 
the shoulder of the Agni mountain till she reached 
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a jutting point which lay about half way up the hill, 
where she seated herself on a low black rock, and 
gazed down over the sylvan sea which stretched 
towards the West. Then she looked towards, and 
gazed wearily iat, a rugged thunder-cloud which, 
tense with electric force, hung over a mountain be- 
yond the valley at her feet. And, as she watched, 
it gradually crept over the blue sky towards the 
spot on which she sat. Some minutes later and a 
jagged flash of lightning shot athwart the cloud, 
and was followed by a grand crash of thunder which 
rattled amongst the crags beneath, and went pealing 
and echoing along the mountain ranges. Presently 
there fell on the ear a sound as of surging seas. 
Some pattering of white hail-stones followed next. 
Some seconds more, and the cloud swept down, and 
the Agni moimtain was instantly possessed by one 
grand tempest of wind, hail, rain, lightning, thunder. 
But it was not till the storm had almost reached 
her that Kambla turned to go, for the gloom that 
preceded it suited well her mental state ; and the 
tempest, as it came onwards, seemed in unison with 
the tumult that raged within her slender frame — 
a mental tempest at its fiercest, too, because it 
had driven through a mind where the emotions had 
never yet been moved. 

But it was too late to go ; so Kambla fled to the 
foot of an over-hanging rock which aflbrded complete 
protection from the storm ; as she reached the 
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shelter, and seated herself on a shelf of rock, a sym- 
pathising muzzle was thrust between her arm and 
side. ' So you have foimd me out, Croo ? ' And she 
patted the old watch-dog, and felt she had a friend. 
So both gravely sat and watched the storm, which 
now fell a little, and then raged again in paroxysms of 
fury which seemed to become a thousand times more 
fierce. Then it lulled once more, while torrents of 
rain pelted and hissed along the ground. Presently the 
clouds seemed torn in twain, and light enough came 
through to dimly show the landscape. But this was 
in an instant buried in an appalling darkness, which 
seemed all the more intense because it was relieved by 
lightning flashes which revealed at intervals the very 
anatomy of the neighbouring cliffs. Some moments 
more and those giant throes of nature passed quite 
away, to expend their forces along the western hills. 
They had come and gone, and left a calm behind. 
And so it was with Kambla's mental storm. The 
tumult of shapeless feelings had passed away. In 
the dim light of evening she slowly descended the 
mountain. Presently she reached the pool and 
passed the house of prayer — no, she did not pass it, 
but went in and prayed, finding therein that calm 
spirit of peace which the influences of religion have 
shed on many a troubled heart. 

* Child,' said her father, when she reached her 
home, ' where have you been ? You have caused 
me much anxiety.' 
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* I went up to my usual seat to watch the setting 
sun, and feel the evening breeze.' 

* You look all the better for it. You looked un- 
well and troubled.' 

^ I am quite well now, father,' said Kambla, laying 
her hand gently on his arm, ^ and I will never cause 
you any more alarm.' 
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CHAPTER XL. 

The East, from whence we derived our religion, is 
its natural home. It could never have sprung up, 
and does not now much abound, in the busy, ambi- 
tious West. Here man largely controls nature, and 
daily gains further triumphs. In the East man is 
trodden under foot by her overwhelming force* — 
cyclones, famines, appalling and crushing pestilence. 
Climatic causes, too, produce that lassitude of body 
and corresponding mental fibre, so favourable to calm 
and contemplative tones of thought and feeling. 
Hence resignation to whatever may befall — ^in other 
words the blessings of fatalism — ^the best, or,if not the 
best, the most comforting product of religion. No- 
where, then, is what is called the spirit of Christian re- 
signation more uncommon than in Christian England ; 
nowhere is it more plentiful than in heathen India ; 
and perhaps nowhere in India did this blessed spirit 
more abound than in the old Brahmin's forest home. 
And Kambla's nature had been so steeped in these 
soothing mental waters, that though a tumult of 
shapeless emotion had swept over her in one fierce 
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tornado, it had left but little trace behind, except 
perhaps a more intense feeling of calm resignation 
to the inevitable. She had indeed been rudelv 
awakened from a dream — a very pleasant dream, but 
one that had assumed in her mind no distinct 
form whatever ; so that though she had felt the pfiin 
of wakening, she did not for one moment lament over 
those past pleasant days. Why, indeed, they had 
been so, she did not even imagine ; nor did she care 
now to ask herself the cause of those vague sensations 
which had made her feel so happy. Still she awoke 
the morning after Martin Kerr had left, feeling that 
there was a blank in her existence, and conscious of 
a feeling of restlessness flitting about her mind, 
which needed vent in change of scene, or something 
she knew not what. Although, then, she had hitherto 
felt happier in her forest home than anywhere else, 
she was now not altogether sorry that the South- 
West monsoon was approaching, and that the annual 
trip to the town of Mysore was close at hand. 
...... 

It was just after the morning meal. The old 
Brahmin was resting quietly in his verandah, appa- 
rently lost in some train of thought. At last he 
roused himself, and said, pointing to some clouds drift- 
ing across the sky. 'Child, these are the fore- 
runners of the storm god. It is time to prepare to 
start for the open country. Mr. Grant, too, and his 
family, will be getting ready, and till the rains are 
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over Mr. Kerr will have entire possession of the 
country. Mr. Netherton will go to Bangalore also, 
and after the rains are over, by about the end of 
September, he will return here and set up in his new 
house.' • 

' I shall not be sorry to go, father.' 

* Child,' said the Brahmin, ' this is the first time 
I have ever heard you say that. What is the 
reason ? ' 

' I cannot tell, father.' 

' Contact with these white people must have 
smitten you with the desire of change. These 
people,' continued the Brahmin, falling into one of 
his dreamy moods, ' are always striving to forget 
themselves in something — to establish a vacuum — 
either by worldly occupation or by amusement of 
some kind. Yes ; to establish a vacuum is the 
end of all amusement. My ancestors, too, though 
acting apparently differently, were really striving 
after the same end when they taught that the greatest 
good was to fall into a state of abstraction so profound 
that the consciousness of existence was, as it were, 
destroyed. Yes, we ought to have no mirror in 
our room, lest it serve to remind us of our existence. 
Child,' said the Brahmin rousing himself, ' I have 
been dreaming again ; but, I must not forget you 
in my dreams. I see your want. You wish to 
establish a vacuum.' 

^ I do not understand you,' said Kambla simply. 
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< But I think that being with these people has filled 
me with a desire for something, I know not what.' 

' Child,' said the old Brahmin, * I live only for 
you, and to try and make you happy. Hitherto you 
have been so, living our simple life, with your books 
and pets. You must have a new toy, and one that 
will last for ever. Listen — there is no toy like use- 
ful occupation. There, too, I must rouse myself, 
and dream no longer. Our people are too apt to 
talk largely and do nothing ; but I have made a 
beginning, and you shall have your share in the 
work.' 

' But what can I do, father ? ' 

' I will come to that presently, child. I have 
made, as I said, a beginning. I have given Mr. 
Netherton, as you know, rice-fields, and after the 
rains are over, he is to take up his residence here, 
and IwQ religion.' 

' But, father, I think I have heard you say that 
our people have more of the religious spirit, and that 
these people have borrowed a religion from the. East, 
and have made a mess or confusion of it.' 

* So they have, child, by adding to it a miserable 
theology — a theology so bad that it is injurious to 
the true religious spirit. I am not sure that it is 
not even worse than our own confusion.' 

* But, father, what is the use of exchanging one 
confusion for another ? ' 

'Child,' said the Brahmin, with a benevolent 
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smile, ^ you do not understand me. I do not want 
our people to exchange one confusion for another, 
and I have already explained to Mr. Netherton 
that, though I admire much of his religion, I 
can prove his creed to be injurious. I cannot help 
feeling, too, that I have made some impression 
on him which may bear fruit in good time. The 
beginning I propose to make is that he should do 
everything to make life more easy and agreeable — 
that he should in the first instance spread enlighten- 
ment. He is to plant chinchona and other medicinal 
plants, and see what can be done in every branch of 
improvement. To aid him in this I propose to 
make myself acquainted with every peasant family 
for miles round. You shall go with me, and while 
I talk to the men you shall talk to the women. In 
order to make our journey, too, the more practical 
and useful, we will take with us quinine and other 
medicines. There, child, is a new and noble toy for 
you, and one that will last for ever.' 

* And what, father, is Mr. Netherton to do ? ' 
^ He shall go with us, child, and so make himself 
acquainted with and study the people.' 

' I shall long for the monsoon to be over, father. 
.What you have proposed will be a good and pleasant 
work. But I must go away now, and help Venkoo 
to make ready for our journey.' 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

Of all life in this world, Indian life is, from a 
social point of view, the most unsatisfactory. It is 
indeed a very social cloud-land, composed of fleeting 
elements gathered up from all the ends of the earth ; 
tinged here and there with pleasant, and sometimes 
almost brilliant hues, but, from various causes, pass- 
ing quickly into sombre grays and blacks, lives ever 
meeting and often closely mingling, and then 
straightway driving far asunder. So the figures 
on our canvas are, after their kind, soon about to 
flit, and leave us to follow as best we may. But 
which to follow — that's the question. Shall we set 
out with Lucy Grant, Aunt Cameron, and the old 
planter, and, travelling with them to Bangalore, 
describe cantonment life, and show how many men 
fluttered aroimd his genial daughter ? or accompany 
the old Brahmin sage and the little lady of the 
waterfall as they march, by slow stages, to the town 
of Mysore, in order there to while away the time till 
another dreary rainy season should have passed over 
the hoary heads of the Western mountains? Or 
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shall we go with Arthur Netherton and see how he 
manages to get rid of existence amidst his fellow 
missionaries in Bangalore ? But after all we need 
not follow any of these flitting figures, and indeed 
we cannot do so, for our hero must be left behind, as 
the rainy season is also the planting season, and the 
most careful superintendence is needed then. This 
may seem to be a gloomy look-out for him, and more 
especially so for the reader ; but i!) is a free country, as 
we are often being reminded, and if the latter does 
not fancy Mulanaad in the rains, the remedy is 

easy. 

• ••••• 

It was now the month of May, and as the weather 
signs betokened an early arrival of the South-West 
monsoon, the Grant household were preparing to fly 
before it. Arthur Netherton had set out for Banga- 
lore some days before. As for Martin, his arm was 
now as sound as ever, and he looked not a bit the 
worse for his little adventure with the tiger, and 
would before this have gone to resume his plantation 
work had not Mr. Grant insisted on his staying a 
little longer. So he had stayed on — nothing loth, 
indeed — for, as we have seen, life at Kadamonay was 
fer from disagreeable. And things went on so regu- 
larly, and with so little to mark the time, that it 
fled rapidly away. 

One change there was, however, that Martin could 
not help making a mental note of. Though more 
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than a week had elapsed since he had left the Ubee- 
monay, Miss Grant had not proposed another visit, 
nor had she made much allusion to the old sage and 
his daughter. But Martin, of course, thought often 
of his kind Indian friends ; and, now that he had so 
completely recovered, felt anxious to see them again. 
So one day after luncheon, when sitting in the ve- 
randah with Lucy Grant and Aunt Cameron, he said 
to the former : ^ I think, Miss Grant, now that I am 
quite well, that I ought to ride over and call at 
Ubeemonay.' 

^ Perhaps you had better wait a few days more. 
In any case you will soon see them, as they usually 
start for the plains a little before us, and will be sure 
to call here on the way. But to make sure I will 
write to Kambla now.' 

So liucy took pen, and wrote. 

' Dearest Kambla, — We are busy getting ready 
to go to Bangalore, and I suppose you and your 
father will soon start. Mr. Kerr wanted to go over 
to see you both before your departure, but I have 
told him that you would be sure to come here when 
on your way. When you come, please do so in the 
morning to breakfast, or to luncheon, whichever suits 
you best. Mr. Kerr, thanks to your so kindly taking 
care of him, has made a wonderfully quick recovery. 
If he had been brought over here at once, things 
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might have turned out very dififerently. With our 
kind regards to your father, 

* Yours very sincerely, 

'Lucy Grant. 

' P.S. — I will send over my pony for you, as 
usual.' 

So this letter was handed to a borsekeeper, with 
instructions to deliver it at Ubeemonay as soon as 
possible. The messenger went quickly, and by five 
o'clock reached his destination, and as both Kistna 
Bao and Kambla were out, handed the letter to 
Venkoo, the old female attendant, who directed the 
borsekeeper to go to the pool above the waterfall, 
where he would be sure to find her young mistress. 

Kambla was seated on the bathing-steps. She 
had some minutes before the aiTival of the messenger 
finished feeding the silvery fishes, and had been 
listening to the spirit of the waterfall, which now, 
faint with the summer heat, gave forth but a sil- 
very murmur. And yet what varied music it yielded 
to her closely-listening ear. An endless symphony, 
indeed, it was, composed of most sweet and delicate 
sounds, which, even when the wind was hushed, rose 
and fell in murmuring harmonies. Then with the 
gently springing breeze these altered yet again, 
and gave forth more fitful cadences as the notes of 
more distant waters were wafted upwards to mingle 
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with the music of the fall. And yet another piece 
of nature's music rose and fell as the breeze swelled 
somewhat, and then died gently down amidst the 
tree-tops. And again another as ' the bees' industrious 
murmur' fell faintly on her ear. And did these 
melodious sights and sounds speak to her exactly as 
they did some months ago? Not so. Then they 
were but the senses' toys — mere playmates of the 
spirit. Now they had begun to perform for her 
^ mysterious offices,' raising her thoughts to the forces 
that lived in nature, and thence to the intelligence 
that seemed to move through all things. Then 
those pleasant voices of the air seemed to speak and 
say, ^ We give to you good and beautiful thoughts, 
and so perform part of our work on earth. Try and 
give to others what we impart to you.' * Yes,' said 
Kambla, speaking quite aloud, and as if she knew that 
nature's forces heard her ; * You give joy and a sense 
of beauty to me, and I must try and give these things 
to others.' 

* Child,' said the old Brahmin, who had approached 
her unobserved, * if you get into the habit of talking 
aloud when alone, you will become like me, and utter 
thoughts insensibly in the presence of others.' 

* I do not do so often, father, but I could not 
help it then. I was only speaking to the trees, and 
winds, and water, and thinking that if they pleased 
me I ought to try and please others.' 

^ You are not the first who has found a tutor in 
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nature. But there are not many who can find ser- 
mons in stones. They have not the time to do so. 
The rays of light must pass to them through the 
minds of others.' 

^ Yes. I was thinking, too, of all the good you 
and Mr. Netherton will do, and how I hoped to help 
people into the path.' 

* Child,' said the Brahmin in a kindly, pitying 
tone, ^ I do not wish to damp your enthusiasm ; no- 
thing great, is done without it. The most we can 
hope to do is to sow a few seeds which may spring 
up at some distant day. We shall never see them 
grow.' 

*We may, may we not, from some future 
state ? ' 

^ It may be so, but all things seem destined at 
last to pass away for ever, or the matter and forces 
of which they are composed seem destined to take 
new forms, and I do not see why man should neces- 
sarily form the solitary exception. Perhaps,' said 
the Brahmin, with a touch of sarcasm in his tone of 
voice, ^ it is his natural modesty which makes him 
think that he is to be the sole exception, though 
some think, who know history well, that no animal 
on earth as much deserves being blown out for ever 
It truly is, though, a good delusion, even should it 
turn out to be a mere dream. But, child, that word 
reminds me of that trick of dreaming aloud, which I 
have vainly tried to cure myself of.' 
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* Father, I like to hear you dream aloud, as I 
have often said ; but ' and then she paused. 

* But what^ child ? Say what is in your mind.' 

* But,' continued Kambla, rather timidly, ' I do 
not like to hear you dream like that.' 

* Child,' said the Brahmin, ^ you are right. It is 
not good to dream thils. Besides, it is not practical ; 
but it is not practical either to speculate as to whether 
we may or may not see from some future state the 
fruits of what we propose to do. The great point is 
to be contented with doing our best And, child, 
though we may never see the fire, it is much to have 
kindled the first sparks.' 

Then the sage sat silently, and so did Kambla. 
Presently there came the messenger, who delivered 
the letter, and retired to wait for an^answer. 

Now as Kambla saw the messenger, and in his 
hand the letter, a thought darted through her mind 
which brought the warm blood to her face. Why, 
till then, the thought had not flashed across her 
she could never tell. It was one of those strange 
omissions of the mental forces which sometimes 
happen. But it only then occurred to her that Lucy 
Grant must have read her mental state before she 
had done so herself, and told her that Martin was in 
love with a lady in England, in order that she might 
be warned in time. A shadow of dark suspicion 
crossed her for an instant. Was it possible that 
Lucy might be in love with Martin? But this 
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passed away as quickly as it came, and then she saw 
it all as clear as an Eastern day. In one word, 
she felt that she must all unconsciously have tasted 
somewhat of that tender passion — that highest, 
purest portion of it which she had read of in the 
romance where Eebecca had been possessed by 
feelings which were destined to grow and die unseen. 
The awakening was now complete. Then she took 
the letter, and read it to her father. 

* What answer shall I send ? ' she asked. 

' Say that we are much obliged, and that we will 
arrive to breakfast the day after to-morrow, at the 
same time as before.' 

* But,' urged Kambla, who was labouring under a 
troubled mixture of feelings, ' do you not think it 
would be inconvenient to Miss Grant our going, as 
they are to leave so soon ? ' 

* No, child, I do not ; but do you not wish to 
go ? I will not go there if you do not wish to do 
so.' 

^Very well, father. We had better not; but 
perhaps, too,' she added^ with a singular or per- 
haps natural inconsistency, ' perhaps,' she repeated, 
* we had better go. It will look as if we thought 
much of their kindness.' 

And so it was agreed. 
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CHAPTEK XLII. 

Next morning the Brahmin rose at daybreak and, 
followed by his only child, took his way across the 
stepping-stones above the fall, and entered the little 
temple in order to commence the day, as he always 
did, with some words of extemporary meditation. 
Hitherto that meditation had been much of the 
same character as that given some chapters further 
back. But now it was tinged with other thoughts 
which rose naturally out of his newly-awakened 
project for aiding Arthur Netherton to improve the 
people, and fit them for some better form of religion. 
Tinged also it was by the thought that his conscious- 
ness of the evils of various creeds might lead to 
intolerance in himself and his daughter; for a man 
who has changed from an intolerant creed to none, 
or to a vague creed of his own, is apt to become more 
intolerant in his disbelief than he ever was before. 
There was something, too, in that morning prayer 
which soothed and influenced the mind of Kambla, 
and so we give it here. It was thus he expressed 
his thoughts : 
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' Oh, ever-present Intelligence, that movest 
through and sustains all things — at once all and in 
all — we prostrate ourselves this morning, seeking, by 
thus pouring out our intentions before thee, to aid 
and strengthen ourselves in our endeavour to lead a 
new and better life. Henceforward may we be resolved 
not to content ourselves merely with leading blameless 
lives, but actively endeavour to improve the lives of 
others, to the end that the ground may be prepared for 
the growth of better seeds which, in the fulness of 
time, must spring up in the minds of men. And, 
God, may we ever be comforted by the thought that, 
though we may not live to see any progress, our 
endeavours cannot be lost — that they may indeed be 
as moisture that is hidden in air, or as heat hidden 
in ice, but that once poured out they will never die.' 

Then the sage paused as was his wont, and thus 
continued: 

' Oh, Almighty Intelligence, may we ever care- 
fully guard ourselves against those subtle traps of 
intolerance which so often ensnare men in many ways. 
If we ourselves are unable to yield our hearts to any 
religious creed, may we ever remember that when, 
in each religion, the wise man worships Grod, the 
Great Almighty One receives the prayer ; and, find- 
ing as we do now, the inestimable value and blessing 
of religion, may we be careful, while we express our 
opinions on the creeds of others, not to say anything 
which may tend to lessen the volume of that stream 
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of thought which, when properly cultivated, aids us 
in living good lives, and enables us to meet with calm 
resignation whatever things may befall us.' 

Then the old sage knelt for some moments 
more, as if filled with thoughts he could not utter, 
and presently rose up and took his way in silence to 
the house. 

And it seemed to Kambla as if these thoughts 
had been purposely made for her, as we often thitik 
things are when they are suited to our particular 
circumstances. At least they brought much comfort 
to her mind, and, as she followed her father across 
the stepping-stones, she thought to herself, * What 
can I ever be to him, or he to me ? It was written 
on my forehead.' Then she felt no sense Qf 
awkwardness at the idea of meeting Martin. After 
all why should she, as he, poor fellow, was not 
to blame, nor had she done anything wrong. What 
she now "more dreaded was meeting Lucy Grant. 
Did she feel to Lucy, too, as she did before ? Who 
thanks anyone for the disclosure of disagreeable 
truths? Then Kambla set to work to make the 
simple arrangements for their departure on the 
morrow. 

Next morning Kambla fed the favourite fish for 
the last time for many months to come, and at seven 
o'clock set out with her father to Kadamonay. Miss 
G-rant had sent the pony as she promised, but on 
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this occasion her father would not allow her to go 
out of reach of the horsekeeper, and so the party 
went on their way without the possibility of an adven- 
ture like that which happened when last they went 
to Kadamonay. Still, a little event did happen 
which gave much pleasure to both Kambla and 
Kistna Eao, and the more so because it was unex- 
pected. For Martin thought he would like to go 
and meet them, and about a mile from the house 
they found him seated under the shade of a wide- 
spreading banian-tree. 

* 1 thought I would come out to meet you,' said 
Martin, advancing and shaking hands with Kambla 
and then with the old sage. 

* We are very glad to see you looking so well,' 
said Kistna Bao. 

* And I am very glad too,' said Kambla, looking 
veiy pleased to see our hero, and yet with a kind of 
shy reserve mingling with her manner. 

*If I am so I have to thank you both,' said 
Martin. ' Everyone tells me that I might have 
been in a bad way had not there been a house at 
hand, and friends to take care of me. I am afraid 
I shall never have a chance of repaying you for all 
your kindness.' 

' You cannpt tell that,' said Kistna Eao, ^ for 
you can best repay me by aiding my countrymen. 
You have youth and zeal and activity. If fortune 
favours you, you may retire early from this country. 
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If you do 80 I will consider all the obligations you 
feel to us re-paid a thousand times, if you will not 
follow the example of nearly all your countrymen 
who quit this country and never think of it again — 
if you will try and urge in England many reforms 
that should be carried out here.' 

' What can I do ? ' said Martin. ' I am, as your 
people would say, but an ignorant boy. But I will 
gladly promise to do all that may be in my power, 
if fortune comes to me in time, or comes at all.' 

'I accept the promise — and accept it as full 
payment for all we have done — which is indeed very 
little.' 

Then Martin turned to Kambla, and putting 
his hand on the pony's mane, walked along, looking 
at her 60 kindly with his young bright face, and 
talking to her so pleasantly about the pet fish and 
favourite flowers, that the shy reserve soon went 
away, and the old father thought he had never seen 
his child look half so happy. But as they turned 
the last sharp twist in the road and the bungalow 
came full in view, a dark shadow settled on her face 
as she saw the form of Lucy Grant, who was standing 
in the verandah. And Lucy felt awkward, and 
rather guilty too, and had wished many times over 
that she had not warned Kambla that Martin was 
already in love. But the thing was done, and no- 
thing could recall it. Then neither could conceal 
their feelings, as neither had had that lady-like 
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training which enables those in an advanced civilisa- 
tion to lie in face and manner, and appear quite 
sincerely glad to see those whom they most cor- 
dially dislike. Awkwardness there was, then, at 
the first greeting; but Lucy looked and felt, and 
was evidently trying to be so sincerely kind, that 
soon after the first greetings were over Kambla was 
surprised to find herself falling into much the same 
relations with Lucy as before, 

'I always feel sorry to leave this place,' said 
Lucy. 

'Well,' interposed John Grant, who had just 
then been talking with Kistna Eao, ' one is always 
low when leaving any place one likes. As Johnson 
says, "There is always something melancholy in 
doing anything for the last time." ' 

* But,' argued Lucy, * I hope this will by no 
means be the last time.' 

* I hope not either, most sincerely ; but there is 
always, I suppose, a feeling lurking in the mind that 
it may be the last time.' 

'And when we get back, Kambla,' said Lucy, ' we 
must really set about making your garden, on one 
side of the waterfall. I am afraid, Mr. Kerr, you 
will have rather a dull time of it when we are all 
away.' 

* I am afraid so too,' said Martin, rather ruefully ; 
* btit work must be done,' he more cheerfully added, 
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*and many others have had to do the same, and 
perhaps under far worse circumstances.' 

' I hope,' said Mr. Grant, ' you will have a good 
heavy monsoon. You won't mind rain when you have 
an interest in every drop that falls. 

*I wish,' said Kistna Rao, Hhat he was the only 
one who had an interest in it. The country will be 
in a serious state if there is another failure in the 
rain.' 

* Was there a failure last year ?^' said Martin. 

' Not here, though we had a much smaller fall 
than usual,' said Mr. Grant, * but there was in the 
interior of the province. Along these frontier hills 
we generally get enough.' 

* Yes,' said the sage ; ' and if there is another 
failure this year, there will be a famine six months 
hence.' 

* God forbid,' said Mr. Grant seriously ; ' but in 
any case we had better prepare for the worst.' 

* I have done so already,' said the sage. ' I have 
bought up for some time past supplies of grain, 
which I have left for the present in the hands of the 
farmers. Then if we do have a famine, I shall 
be able to sell it to my workpeople at moderate 
prices.' 

*I think, after all, you are right, Kistna Eao ; and 
though I don't like to adopt gloomy views of the 
future, still I see it is best to do so ; so I shall leave 
orders with my overseer to buy i{p grain, and Kerr, 
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I advise you t«o do so too. Even if we have no 
famine, there will only be the trifling loss of the 
interest of our money.' 

' I seem to have arrived in rathef an imfortunate 
year,' said Martin. 

'You cannot tell that till the next few months 
are over. But in India no man can tell what any 
year may bring forth. A poor population depending 
so entirely on the soil must always be on the brink of 
ruin, and ruin too, which, if it comes, years of pros- 
perity only can remedy; then the evil is at any 
moment liable to recur.' 

* Is no real remedy possible ? ' 

* I believe,' said the sage, ' that there are reme- 
dies, but none that can come into operation, unless 
for an immense number of years. But much may 
be done which the ruling powers have left undone. It 
is a very great subject, and I fear cannot be 
thoroughly discussed unless we were to give three 
days and three nights to it. But we shall all have 
plenty of time to discuss it when we meet again, 
which I hope we shall in November, when the rains 
are quite gone.' 

Then came breakfast, and after that cheroots, 
and more talk of this and that, while Kambla retired 
with Lucy Grant and Aunt Cameron. As for 
Kambla, she seemed as happy as ever, and really felt 
80 now that she had fairly got over the embarrassment 
of meeting Martin and Lucy. * Perhaps,' she thought, 
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*Imay have been quite wrong, and why should not Miss 
Grant have told me that Mr. Kerr was in love with 
a lady in England ? What could be more natural ? ' 
Then she almost began to think that her secret 
was still quite her own. But in any case she felt at 
ease, and when they rejoined the others Kambla 
talked with Martin as cheerfully as ever, and seemed 
even more at home with him — a circumstance which 
puzzled Lucy not a little. But life is ever so — con- 
jectures and conjectures, and all a mixture of the 
* false and true. 

The day wore on apace. At last the moment 
of departure came, as the sun had got a long way 
down towards the Western hills, and the sage 
told his only daughter that they must be moving 
on, as he proposed to travel a stage of ten miles 
before nightfall. The Brahmin, his daughter, and 
Venkoo the old female attendant, travelled together 
in a bullock coach, drawn by a pair of strong Mysore 
bullocks; following this there came a cart with 
their cooking utensils, and some household articles. 
Along with this was Croo, the watch-dog, who con- 
stituted a valuable and formidable guard. Then 
Kambla and her father bid Lucy and Mr. Grant 
good-bye, and Martin went with Kambla to the 
coach, which stood some fifty yards away, and her 
father followed. Kambla got in and took her seat, 
and as her father and Venkoo were approaching, 
she was left alone for some seconds with our hero. A 
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little humorous twinkle here came into Kambla's 
eyes. 

^ Let me bhow you an old friend,' she said. 

And opening a flat-shaped basket on her seat, she 
showed him the cobra fast asleep. 

* Oh, I see,' said Martin, * the " infernal serpent." ' 

The Hindoo girl laughed, and put her finger to 
lips, to enjoin the keeping of the secret. Then her 
father entered the coach^ and the party slowly 
crawled away. 



VOL. II. 
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CHAPTEE XLIII. 

On the morning after the departure of the Brahmin 
and his daughter^ the Grant household were afoot a 
little earlier than usual, as our hero was to leave for 
bis plantation, and they wished to see him off. 
Coffee and tea were on the table, also some toast, 
biscuits and butter ; and all sat down together. 

'Let us drink to the success of the planting 
season,' said Lucy playfully, holding up her cup of 
coffee, * and see that you don't go out without your 
leech gaiters. The moment the rains are fairly on 
the leeches commence to swarm in the jungle, though 
what becomes of them when the rains are over I never 
could make out.' 

* I am afraid you will feel it rather dull,' said 
Aunt Cameron. 

'Don't admit that, Mr. Kerr. My father is 
always telling us that dullness is a quality which 
resides in individuals.' 

' That was just what I heard Kistna Bao say one 
day,' said Martin. 

* No wonder,' replied Lucy ; * the same causes I 
suppose must have produced the same results. Both 
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Kistna Rao and my father have often had to defend 
their lives the best way they could. But you won't be 
dull. You have too much spring in you for that.' 

' I am really much obliged to you, and I will try 
and not feel so ; but I rather suspect, for all that, that 
I shall be glad when the monsoon is over.' 

' Then,' said John Grant, who was always anxious 
to say what he could in defence of a planter life, * you 
must consider the compensations. Human nature, 
no matter how impossible the circumstances, always 
manages to efifect at least an approach to an equili- 
brium.. Your mental life, you see, will undergo a 
marvellous- development.' 

' But how is that to be ? My books have not 
arrived.' 

* So much the better. I'll lend you three — 
Addison's '* Spectator " as it is always called, Shake* 
speare, and Buckle's " History of Civilisation." ' 

^ And is all his mental development to come out 
of reading those three?' said Lucy, rather mis- 
chievously. 

* Don't be in such a hurry, Lucy. What I was 
going to add was, that while Kerr experiences a loss 
from the want of educated society, he will find that 
his imaginative, creative, and reflective powers will 
improve.' 

' Why, papa dear, you surely don't mean that Mr. 

Kerr will turn into a poet by the time we get back ? ' 

< Well, I won't go so far as to promise that,' said 

I 2 
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John Grant, laughing, < but his mental nature will 
develop in that direction. He will be well fed on 
scenery, and his observation of nature will become 
more minute ; and this development of the power of 
observation, by the way, will make him more fit for 
anything he may afterwards tmn his attention to. 
The education of education is the development of the 
power of observation, not the storing of the memory 
with the produce of other people's brains ; and, if you 
add to that the development of the imaginative and 
reflective powers, you can't do anything better for 
yourself.' 

* But,' said Aunt Cameron, ^ does not being shut 
off in that way deaden the sympathies of the mind 
as regards one's fellow-man.' 

' Certainly it would, if he was quite isolated. 
But that will not be the case. He has his native 
neighbours all roimd him ; he can go out shooting 
with them, attend their marriages and feasts, and 
mix with them as much as possible ; and he will find 
endless exercise for his sympathetic feelings in doing 
what he can in attending to the sick.' 

* So now, Mr. Kerr, you see what you have got to 
do,' said Lucy, laughing ; * you will be able to write 
home and tell your parents that you are going to 
have a better education than if you had attended all 
the schools in Europe.' 

*At any rate it's as well to think so,' sad our 
hero; *but the sun is getting up, and as I see my 
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pony at the door, I really must be starting. So 
good-bye.' 

* Good-bye,' said the old planter, shaking our 
hero kindly by the hand; 'write me a line oc- 
casionally. We should like to hear how you are 
getting on.' 

* Write to me, Mr. Kerr,' said Lucy, 'and I will 
send you back all the Bangalore news to keep you 
alive.' 

« Thanks; I will.' 

So our hero mounted his pony, and rode slowly 
and thoughtfully away to his jungle home, his mood 
being much different from what it was when first he 
went there. The novelty had departed, his friends 
had done so too, and a possible famine was looming 
in the distance. "^ 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Solitude. He who has not known thee can never 
know himself — can know little of the strength and 
weakness of his mind, of the marvellous adaptability 
of his mental forces, or what his feelings would be 
in any conceivable kind of situation. And if with- 
out thee he cannot know himself, how can he form 
just estimates of the lives of others, unless perhaps 
he has been gifted with an imagination more 
powerful and more vivid than is commonly given 
to man. But solitude, to yield much fruit, must be 
sought in the mountains, where nature is at her best 
— where she can most easily be loved — where the 
eye is filled with glorious scenes of land, and cloud, 
and varied colom*, and those tender tones which far 
exceed description — where contemplation rises natu- 
rally into deepest reverence of feeling — ^where an 
ardent desire arises to bring the mind and actions 
into harmony with all that is good and beautiful — 
where the thoughts fly naturally to the eternal cause 
of all things, and religion springs up naturally from 
the heart. Are not fruits like these worth much ? 
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They are. But, remember, feelings thus developed 
can never live with creeds. The return to the reli- 
gion of civilised life is painful, and there is a 
jar and rattle in all assemblages of worshippers 
which distinctly offends the senses, and fills the 
mind with melancholy regrets that you cannot feel 
as others do ; that their religion never can be yours 
because your mind has come to regard all religious 
forms and creeds as mere matters of detail, varying 
expressions of want, and feelings which are common 
to all people. You can understand ancl sympathise 
with them ; they can never do so with you ; and so, 
after having known the religion of nature, there is 
felt a painful mental solitude. Is all life, then, but 
a choice of evils at the best — a gain in one direc- 
tion, but a loss elsewhere ? Let us leave that for the 
present. 

So our hero was at last alone — at least as regarded 
his own people — no white face nearer than the com- 
missioner of the district, who could hardly be less 
than thirty, and might be sixty miles away. But for 
Martin Kerr it was all the better that this was so ; 
for by thus being thrown entirely on the natives for 
society, he quickly improved himself in their lan- 
guage, soon saw much of native life, and learnt 
to understand their feelings, ways, and wants. 
Then there was one grand common ground of in- 
terest between him and his native neighbours, a 
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common ground as valuable as that afforded by our 
hunting fields at home. They were fond of sport 
and so was he, and as the native matchlocks were 
useless in the rains (the match being simply a piece 
of slowly-burning rope fixed into a holder, which, 
by the pulling of the trigger, was pulled down on to 
the powder in the open pan), our hero's guns rose to 
be of the first importance, as they would go off 
independently of the weather. During the rainy 
season, then, no shooting could go on without him, 
and this necessarily gave him no small consequence 
amongst these simple people of the mountains. 
But big game is easily driven away, and it soon be- 
came necessary to go further afield, and so our hero 
was induced to extend his shooting to such distances 
that he could not return to his home by night- 
fall. This led most naturally to sleeping at the 
houses of the head men of the villages — ^a matter 
simply arranged by having a bit of the verandah 
walled round with some matting, and sleeping on a 
thin mattress on the floor. So our hero came by 
degrees to know and like 'the people ; and as they 
evidently liked him, he found the situation far more 
pleasant than he could have imagined,* and, by the 
time the rains were fairly over, wondered much how 
he could have got on so well. Still this life had 
suddenly influenced and indeed much changed his 
character. The buoyancy of youth had almost gone 
away, and given place to a greater seriousness and 
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reflectiveness of mind. Years are no test of age. 
It is the life that makes the age. And by the time 
the rains were over, though the life had not been 
dreary, our hero gradually awoke to the fact that an 
immeasurable amount of time had^ as it were, sud- 
denly fallen on his shoulders in the one short year 
since he had left Lintoun Park. But it is ever so, 
and that first hour we fret upon the stage must ever 
seem by far the longest. 

Then the new life seemed to displace the old. 
But how completely this destructive effect had 
already commenced our hero did not become aware 
of till one evening he thought he would get out the 
sketches made at Andover. First he looked at the 
one in which Annie Leigh and Janet Ferguson, 
and .Kale the coUey-dog appeared. And, as he 
regarded the sketch over which he had taken such 
pains, he suddenly became aware for the first time 
that his feelings had undergone a change. ' It cannot 
be,' he said, * it must never be,' and pushed the sketch 
away. Then he sat in front of his bright wood 
fire — for in the mountains in the rains a fire is wel- 
come — and looked therein, and saw many a picture in 
the flames. Yes, he had suddenly become aware, at 
least so it seemed to him (though the arrival of the 
thought was hidden in mystery), that to think of 
finding Annie Leigh was a dream to be abandoned, 
and that to marry one whose mind had been affected 
would be wrong to himself and to others. It is 
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thus that a religion, or a friendship, or a love 
dies away, or assumes an appearance of a faint and 
far-off glimmering of light. One can never trace 
the steps by which the change gradually took place ; 
one's senses are not fine enough for that, any more 
than they are fine enough to see the lessening of 
the morning dew-drops. But change there is and 
ever must be amongst minds apparently most fixed 
— hardening, softening, advancing, receding, motion 
somewhere. So our hero awoke, from a long look 
into the fire. Then he put the sketches tenderly, 
and almost reverentially, away. 

So our hero was much older by the time the 
rains were over. But there was something looming 
in front which made him feel older still. The rain, 
indeed, had been sufficient for the young coflfee- 
plants on which his fortunes were to be founded, 
and so of personal anxiety there was little ; but he 
had been hearing all the season of the lightness of the 
rain, and many a report had reached him from the 
drier plains of the interior to show him that a famine 
must be considered almost certain. Death in the 
eyes of the young is not a pleasant thing — ^it is, 
indeed, to most people a disagreeable idea at any 
age. But death from famine! To us who live 
beyond the risk of seeing anything approaching it 
amongst people of our race, it seems but a far-oflf 
dream, as we read of it, six thousand miles away. 
But it cannot be the distance that makes the di£fer- 
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ence. It is the race being different ; and that is why 
we cannot realise it so completely. Who has not 
felt a thousand times more painfully for some English 
boat's crew dying one by one of hunger and of thirst 
on some distant sea, perhaps five thousand miles 
away. But we must not thus anticipate thoughts 
we are to hear of further on. 

The rains soon passed away. By the middle or 
the end of October, when they had quite ceased for 
weeks, the Grrants, Arthur Netherton, and the old 
Brahmin sage, were certain to be back. Our hero 
then looked forward hopefully to their arrival. If 
there was to be a famine, thank heaven he would 
not be left alone with it, or, at least, without some 
white people at hand. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

It was the last Friday in October. The rains were 
quite over ; the cold season was soon about to com- 
mence. The day had quite gone down ; the check- 
roll had just been called over, and our hero was upon 
the point of climbing the hill behind his house to 
see the sun setting through the Western passes, when 
a messenger arrived with a letter from Kadamonay. 
It was from Lucy Grant, and ran as follows : — 

*Dear Mr. Kerr, — We arrived here yesterday 
from Bangalore, and if you have nothing better to 
do we should all be glad if you would come here to- 
morrow and stay over Sunday. Mr. Netherton, too, 
has arrived. He came some days before us, and is 
now occupying your matted room at the Ubeemonay, 
where he is to stay till his house is built. We are 
all feeling very low at the prospect of the coming 
famine, which is now, I fear, a certainty. It was 
sad to see the country all the way from Bangalore — 
so different from this time last year. But, as my 
father says, there is no use in being low-spirited 
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about it, and we must do the best we can to help 
those about us. Hoping to see you to-morrow, I 
remain, 

' Very truly yours, 

'LUCT G-RAKT.' 

It is hardly necessary to say that our hero was 
delighted, and replied that he would be glad to arrive 
on the morrow. So, when the afternoon sun was 
low down, he started, not at the usual walking pace, 
with his horsekeeper carrying his gun alongside of 
him for the chance of a shot at a pea-fowl or jungle- 
cock — ^for in the afternoon there was not much pros- 
pect of a shot — but alone, and cantering along 
smartly when the road was favourable. When the 
sun was, as it were, hovering on the peaks of the 
Western mountains, and he had less than two miles 
to go, he heard the well-known bark of Yarrow, 
yelping at some monkeys in the jungle ; and in the 
course of some seconds more Lucy Grant cantered 
into view, looking as gay, as cheery, and as charming 
as ever, having left sober Aunt Cameron jogging 
along some way behind. And as she came joyously 
riding along towards him, our hero ought certainly 
to have commenced to &11 in love, and so perhaps 
he might had he never met Annie Leigh ; but the sight 
of Lucy had turned his thoughts regretfully back to 
^Andover Park, and to a lady by far more beautiful 
than Miss Grant. This did not, however, prevent his 
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being sincerely glad to see the planter's daughter, 
who indeed he liked most heartily, though his 
feelings went no farther. 

' How do you do, Mr. Kerr ? ' said Lucy, shaking 
our hero warmly by the hand. ^ How well you are 
looking ! The monsoon has done you no harm, any- 
how. And how did you get on ? ' 

* A great deal better than I expected.' 
' But the expected never happens.' 

' I am afraid that is going rather too far,' said 
Annt Cameron, who had just then overtaken her 
niece. 'I am afraid the expected will happen as 
regards the famine.' 

At the word the joyous expression faded out of 
Lucy's face. * Do not let us think of it, aunty. I 
ought to have said that what one expects one will 
feel in a particular situation seldom happens. I 
dare say when we are busily engaged struggling 
with the famine we shall not feel it half as much 
as we do now when we think of it.' 

* There is not much to remind one of it here,' 
said Martin, pointing to a steep of bright green rice- 
fields. 

' No,' said Lucy ; ' but even here you will see that 
the terraces which get the water last look poor, and 
not nearly so fresh and green as those higher up, 
and every mile you get away towards the open 
country it is worse ; and when you get fairly into 
the plain the country looks like a desert. But 
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in many parts even here there will not be half a 
crop.' 

< And what can we do to make things better ? ' 

^ We can do much,' said Aunt Cameron. ' Our 
plans are not arranged finally just yet ; but my 
brother-in-law is going over on Monday to the 
Ubeemonay to settle everything, after consulting with 
old Kistna Bao and Mr. Netherton. But the worst 
of it is,' said Aunt Cameron gloomily, ^ that with all 
we can do the people must be half-starved, and then 
they are sure to &11 victims to cholera, and small- 
pox, and fever, and dysentery.' 

^ For Heavens' sake. Aunty,' said Lucy, almost 
angrily, ^ don't be summing up all these horrors now. 
What is the use of depressing ourselves months be- 
fore the tim^ with all these horrid gloomy thoughts? 
We shall all make ourselves quite ill, and then we 
shall be of no use when the famine does come.' 

* You are right, Lucy,' said Aunt Cameron, 
more cheerfully. Then they rode silently along to 
Kadamonay; for though they did not talk of the 
famine any more, the thought of it could not all at 
once die out of their minds. 

And now the sun was setting through the West- 
em passes, tempting us to try and paint some like- 
ness of the dying, moving glories it cast on land 
and cloud and many a rugged mountain-peak. But 
can words convey those scenes to those who know 
them not ? Still less can they impart those feelings 
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of the mind which yield to us so much of the highest, 
purest fruits of nature — feelings which in part create, 
and then absorb, those solemn, tender tones which 
seem to pervade all things, as silence reigns through- 
out the space within our ken. Nature, hast thou no 
sympathy with man ? You look your brightest and 
your fairest when man's miseries are nearest, as if 
you mocked both him and them. Or do you do so 
to cheer him on his way ? But such a medley of 
thought and counter-thought is very wont to flit 
across the mind of man as his thoughts drift aim- 
lessly about, flying, as the wrack does, along the 
varying channels of the sky. 

And Lucy Grant looked rather pensively than 
gladly at the scene, which sug^gested thoughts much 
different from those she had ever felt before. 

* How curious it seems,' she said, ' that all this 
beauty and freshness, and greenness, should be so close 
to such misery and suffering.' 

' It may seem so for the moment,' answered 
Aunt Cameron ; *but if the scene were as gloomy as 
the prospects it would have the same eff*ect on you 
as those thoughts of mine you were complaining of 
just now.' 

^ You are right, aunty ; but how difficult it is to 
prevent thoughts like these coming up. But here 
is the bungalow, and there's my father at the door.' 
And she trotted up the rise to meet him. 

The old planter greeted our hero as cheerily as 
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when be first reached Kadamonay ; but he, too, seemed 
to Martin to have some feelings of seriousness in the 
background, as if thoughts of the coming famine were 
ever lingering in the mind. 

* Well, young fellow, and how did you relish Mu- 
lanaad in the. monsoon ? ' 

^ Oh, I got on very well indeed. It was not half 
so bad as I expected it would be.' 

* Showing the advantage of being for once 
amongst the number of the blessed ; for blessed is he 
that expecteth not. I always liked that definition 
of the blessed.' 

' Did you do much in the way of sport ? ' con- 
tinued John Grant. ' There's nothing like a break 
in the monsoon for an enjoyable day's stalking, 
as the game stay out in the open all the day 
then.' 

' Well, I did not get much. Altogether I got 
three fine Sambur stags, two spotted deer stags, a 
bear, and a fine old bull bison, one nearly as good 
as that we got last hot weather. I might have had 
another shot at a bull too, one day, that I came on 
by chance, but I had no gun with me.' 

^ Yes,' said Mr. Grant, * that's always the way ; or, 
as the natives would say, " When you see a stone 
there is no dog, and when you see a dog there is no 
stone." And you saw no elephants ? ' 

' No, though we did see fresh tracks of them one 
day, and we heard nothing of tigers at all.' 

VOL. 11. K 
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^ Ah, you must wait for the next hot weather for 
them. But,' he said, laughingly, < we must not talk 
about tigers. My daughter has an absurd prejudice 
against them.' 

^ And not without cause, too,' said Lucy. 

* But you must have danger if you want to have 
sport with any merit in it. You see all sport may 
be divided broadly into two classes — sport in which 
there is danger, sport in which there is none. Or 
perhaps, say rather, into three classes. The first, 
where the dangers are necessary, as in tiger and lion- 
shooting on foot, panther-shooting, bear-shooting, 
and bison, buffalo, and elephant-shooting ; then there 
are sports, like fox-hunting and chamois-shootingy 
or any sports which lead you into dangerous ground ; 
but in either of the last named you may reduce the 
danger to a minimum, because you may refuse to 
take a risky jump, or jFoUow your chamois in,to 
very dangerous quarters, so that what dangers there 
are may be incurred or withdrawn from at pleasure. 
Lastly there is the killing of all animals which are 
neither dangerous, nor in the pursuit of which there 
is no danger of any kind. Tiger-shooting on foot 
is the burgundy of sport; bird-shooting is "vin 
ordinaire " and water. Lucy would put me on a diet 
of " vin ordinaire " and water. I do not like that 
beverage.' 

' No, I would not,' said Lucy. ' I should be quite 
satisfied if you would be content with something be- 
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tween the two. Surely you might put up with bears 
and bison.' 

^ ni see about it,' said John Grant, reflectively ; 
'at least, till next hot weather,' he mischievously 
added. * But it's time now to get ready for dinner. 
The same room you had before, Kerr.' 

Presently they sat down to dinner — a comfort- 
able party of four — two old and two young. Suffi- 
cient, but not one bit too much, light from lamps on 
the pideboard. Plenty of flowers on the table. The 
servants, with their bare feet, gliding noiselessly 
about ; and could you, reader, look in upon the scene, 
you would say that life in the hills of India may, 
after all, be made as pleasant as Ufe can be. Then 
there was chat of this and that, but no talk of the 
coming famine, which was, by tacit consent, banished 
from the feast. Aft^r dinner the ladies retired to 
their snug little drawing-room. When they were 
gone, Mr. Grant handed the cheroots to Kerr, then 
lit one himself, put his legs comfortably across a 
neighbouring chair, and smoked the pipe of peace. 
At last he said : ^ This is a bad business, Kerr, this 
coming famine. It was a good thing we followed 
old Kistna Eao's example, and bought up a stock of 
rice in time.' 

'It is indeed,' said Martin. 

'Prices are beginning to rise fast already,' ob- 
served John Grant 'To-morrow afternoon I am 
going to ride over, and see old Kistna Bao and 
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Netherton, to have a consultation with them about 

our famine plans.' 

' I shall be very glad indeed to go too,' said 

Martin. 

* Very well, I shall be glad of your company.' 
Then they sat and talked other matters for a 

little. After that they joined the ladies. Some more 

talk, two songs from Lucy Grant, and the evening 

came pleasantly to an end. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 

Next day, when the afternoon sun had got far down 
on its route towards the Western sea, the old planter 
and Martin Kerr mounted their ponies, and set out for 
Uheemonay. John Grant rode seriously and thought- 
fully along, the reins lying loosely on the neck of his 
pony, which seemed by its drawling pace to share his 
master's mood. Our hero rode thoughtfully along 
too, thinking how differently he felt from that time 
last year, when everything in life seemed fresh and 
joyous, as he went with Aunt Cameron and Lucy 
Grant to see the old sage and the little lady of the 
waterfEill. Then there was not a care in the minds 
of any of the small society of Mulanaad. Now there 
was the coming £Eanine, which it seemed impos- 
sible for long to banish from the*mind. 

' We shall think less of the &mine, Kerr, when 
we have once chalked out our plans. There's always 
a feeling of uneasiness in the mind till you have 
arranged everj^hing for the best, and then the mind 
settles itself into the new conditions, and becomes as 
much at ease as it is possible for it to be under such 
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circumstances. It's always the first step that is 
painful.' 

' Yes,' said Martin, but thinking just then, not 
of the famine, but of the painful step of his haying 
put away his sketches, and having buried, or tried 
to buiy, his boyish dreams about the love he had 
carried out to India. 

And little more was said, as neither felt inclined 
to talk. At last they reached the open spot where the 
ponies were always left, and dismounting, handed 
them over to the horsekeepers, and took their way 
up to the Brahmin's house. 

' They are not in, I see,' said John G-rant. ' How 
silent everything seems ; nothing ever does seem so 
silent as an empty house.' 

* There is only the company of the waterfall,' 
said Martin. ^ It is no wonder that Kambla thinks 
so much of it.' 

*They must have gone to the pool above the 
fidl,' said John Grant. * Anyhow, we will go there first 
ofaU.' 

^What a romantic spot this is,' said the old 
planter, as they near^d the pool ; ^ and that is rather 
a romantic picture too,' he added, pointing to Kambla 
seated on the bathing-steps, and listening to Arthur 
Netherton, who was reading to her from a small 
book he had in his hand. The old sage was seated 
on a rock a little distance from them, apparently lost 
in a state of profound abstraction. At his feet lay 
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Croo the watch-dog, who quickly told his master that 
someone was at hand. 

^ Down, Croo— down, sir,' said Martin, as the old 
watch-dog jumped up joyfully against him. 

^ Ah,' said Kambla, who greeted our hero with a 
pleasant smile, ^ he remembers the scraps you often 
gave him.' 

^I hope I shall never give you such trouble 
again,' said Martin, pointing to his arm that had 
been wounded by the tiger. 

^ I hope not too — for your sake,' she added after 
a pause, and thinking how pleasantly the monotony 
of her life had been broken by having oiur hero to 
look after. ^ But,' she added, ' there will be a great 
deal to do this year, which will give us more 
trouble.' 
- * You mean the famine ? ' said Arthur Netherton. 

' Yes,' she said. ^ I daresay it is that which has 
brought Mr. G-rant over. I am sure they are talking 
about it now.' 

Kambla was right. Her father and John Grant 
had been talking aside about the famine. 

Then they joined the others. 

' After all,' said the old sage, ^ a good memory is 
not equal to bad ink. Let us go to the house and 
put our plans on paper.' 

So he led the way, followed in single file by 
the rest of the party. Then he arranged some chairs 
at the table in the verandah, got out some paper^ 
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and pens and ink. And now they all sat silent, each 
apparently waiting for someone to begin. 

At last John Grant said : < It's a bad business this 
famine, worse than a score of wars.' 

< It is bad, and it is not bad,* said the sage. < Is 
not most good but a product of a state of things not 
good ? Is there not a power which, as one of your 
poets has said, 

From seeming evils still educes good, 
And better thrice again^ and better still, 
In infinite progression P ' 

' That may be so,' said John Grant, with just a 
little impatience in his manner, ^ but I would rather 
not have anything to do with the stage of progression 
that seems to be in store for us. It seems a cruel 
process at the best.' 

^ That is another matter,' said the sage ; ' but let 
us look, as your people would say, a little beyond the 
termination of the nose. If on one side of the coin 
there is written calamity, on the other side is 
written blessings. These famines now will cut off 
famines in the future ; they will lead to improving 
the character and energies of the people. They must 
lead to an improved government of India, because 
unless the government of the country is improved, 
the time must come when the task of government 
will be impossible. Yes,' continued the Brahmin, 
falling insensibly into one of his dreamy moods, and 
travelling far away from the subject they had sat 
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down to consider, ' famine is bad, but neglect is worse. 
It is as Burke said, when speaking to the House of 
Commons, some ninety years ago, in his famous 
speech on the Nabob of Arcot's debts : " But let us 
do what we please to put India from our thoughts, 
we can do nothing to separate it from our public 
interest, and our national reputation. Our attempts 
to banish this importunate- duty will onl}' make it 
return upon us again and again, and every time in a 
shape more unpleasant than the former." Yes, you 
may try to banish India from your thoughts, but it 
will come back to you, and back to you, and each 
time in a more unpleasant way than the last ; back to 
you in the shape of mutiny, war, or famine. Yes, 
that great man had an imagination.' Then the sage 
paused, as if lost in thought. At last he roused 
himself with an effort, and said : ^ I am very sorry, 
but my thoughts carried me both far back and far 
forward, as usual.' 

' But how,' said Netherton, ' is the character of 
the people to be improved through the agency of 
famines ? I should rather say that it would ,be over- 
powered.' 

' Had we not better let Kistna Rao explain that 
some other day ? ' said Mr. Grant, in despair. ' The 
time is getting on.' 

^ Certainly,' said Kistna fiao, rousing himself in 
earnest ; ^ let us proceed to business.' 

' What I have proposed to Kistna Rao — and he 
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quite agrees with me — is that we shall divide our part 
of the country into three circles — one for Kistna Bao, 
the other for Kerr, the third for myself; and that 
we should proceed now, as quietly as possible, to 
make lists of all those whose circumstances must 
throw them into sheer destitution when the &mine 
comes. Then we shall know exactly what we are 
about ; and when we apply to the State for a grant 
we shall be able to show that we have the knowledge 
which is necessary to ensure a good use of the money.' 

' There could not be a better plan,' said Martin 
Kerr. 

* Very well then,' said John Grant ; ' now let us 
write down the villages that each of us is to collect 
information about.' 

This was soon done, and a separate list quickly 
prepared for the head of each centre. 

' Now, Kerr,' said the old planter, ^ do not say 
anything about this except to your native clerk; 
take him into your confidence, explain to him the 
object, and he will collect the information by de- 
grees. We shall do exactly the same, though of 
course we know far more of the circumstances of the 
people round about than you do. The most we can 
expect to do ourselves will be to feed our own 
people. But we can do something more, and that 
is to lay in a good stock of quinine and other 
medicines for the people of each circle.' 

Thus it was agreed. But something there was 
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besides, which was evidently being churned in the 
mind of the old sage ; and when they got up to go, 
and Martin went to the other end of the verandah 
to talk to Kambia — an attention for which she 
looked and felt most grateful — Eistna Bao said to 
John Grant, 

* I fear your young friend will have great de- 
mands on his capital with all these expenses. Do 
you not think I might offer to supply the medicines 
for his circle ? ' 

* That is very kind and thoughtful of you,' said 
the old planter, who was touched at the old sage 
thinking of the matter. ' Shall I tell him? ' 

^ Yes,' said the Brahmin. 

' Kerr,' said John G-rant, ^ Eistna Bao has been 
kind enough to propose to supply you with medicines 
for your circle.' 

^ It will be a pleasure to me, and to my daughter, 
to think that we are aiding the people,' said Kistna 
Bao. 

' It is really very kind of you to assist me,' said 
Martin, who at a glance saw the meaning of the 
proposal. ' I owe you too much already.' 

'When you have made your fortune you can 
repay the debt,' said the old sage. 'If fortune 
comes to him,' said the Brahmin, addressing John 
Grant, ' he has promised to repay all he owes us, by 
representing in England the wants of India. If 
you need to send missionaries to us,' he said with a 
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grave Binile, ^ we require to send missionaries to you 
to tell you how best to administer India.' 

^ We will talk about these matters another day,' 
said John Grant, * but we must be going now,' So 
bidding the Ubeemonay party good-bye, he took bis 
departure with Martin Kerr, and by seven o'clock 
they both got back to Kadamonay. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

Arthur Netherton had now fairly settled into 
his new life, and the more he saw of it the more 
reason he had to be satisfied with the course he had 
adopted. It was an independent one, and he loved 
independence. Instead of forming a mere spoke in 
the mission wheel which ever rumbled on in the 
lifeless track of teaching in the schools, varied 
by occasional preaching tours, his existence now 
stood apart, and was to be spent in what he was 
convinced was the true field of the missionary — a 
life of self-sacrifice and self-denial, as useful as 
any man's life could be to his fellow-men. The 
famine, too, that was coming on would give him an 
opportunity of doing good and endearing himself to 
the people ; and with the influence he would thus 
acquire he fondly hoped, though perhaps at some dis- 
tant day, to strengthen his hands to the end that 
he might destroy superstition and build up the tree 
of life pure and free, with its branches spreading 
upwards to the sky. It was a glorious dream, and 
filled the young missionary with that generous en- 
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thusiasm which yields to man the highest form of 
happiness. And even if the end he had in view 
should fail completely, there would still be much 
left, for in a humble form he would have presented 
to the people an ideal life ; and thus, as the old sage 
had pointed out, he would not live in vain. So Arthur 
Netherton felt supremely happy. 

Then there were other things which rounded off 
his happiness ; some known, and one unknown, or 
at least but faintly whispered now and then in those 
dim recesses of the mind where many germs of 
thought lie hidden, some to spring to life, and 
others to die for ever. Of the known elements of 
his present happiness perhaps the one that gave 
him most pleasure was the building of his house. 
Prosaic food, no doubt, in the eyes of the English 
reader. Visions of contractors' bills and bad 
materials I But building in the jungles has all tl;ie 
pleasures of creation. Simple though the house 
may be, are you not your own architect, your own 
builder, your own master of the works ? There is 
the collection and preparation of the materials ; the 
felling and sawing up of timber into the requisite 
sizes; the making and burning of the bricks ; finding 
suitable clay for making tiles. Then there is the 
laying down of the lines, and the construction 
of the foundations. In short, it is surprising to 
a man who has lived in civilised European life 
to find how much there is to be done even in 
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the erection of the simplest kind of dwelling. 
Then, as you see the walls gradually rising, and the 
work going on apace, there is the feeling that 
you have done it all yourself; your thoughts fly 
back, perhaps, to the dimly-remembered pleasures 
of the houses you built with cards when life was 
all before you ; then you are amused at yourself 
and say ' how childish.' But for all that there is 
a real pleasure in creation of even the himiblest 
kind; and so felt Arthur Netherton, as he went 
off every morning to set his people to work and 
see about the building of his house. When the 
sun began to rise high up, he came home to have 
his breakfast with the old sage and the little 
lady of the waterfall, and shortly after that he 
turned his attention to another element of interest — 
an element of interest, too, which seemed to increase 
every day. This was the conversion of Kambla to 
the faith. 

As the reader will remember, the old sage had 
told Arthur Netherton that he might convert, or 
attempt to convert, his daughter ; and, as she had 
raised no objection to his attempt, and indeed had 
said that there were many things in the English- 
man's religion which she liked, the young missionary 
had carefully treasured up the permission given. 
But, as it had only been given just before the time 
he left for Bangalore^ with the beginning of the rains 
the opportunity had been long deferred. It had 
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not, however, been by any means forgotten ; and, 
while in Bangalore, the young missionary had often 
thought with pleasure of being able to bring 
Kambla into the fold. Hitherto he had never made 
a convert that he could contemplate with any degree 
of satisfaction, having merely gathered in a few 
coolies here and there, whose limited comprehension 
and vocabulary made him rather doubt the reality 
of their conversion, or rather their capabilities for 
being converted in any sense that would even satisfy 
one not disposed to be exacting. But now he had 
not only an educated mind to work upon, but one 
with powers well strengthened by centuries of trans- 
mitted aptitude. He therefore looked forward to a 
conquest — diflBcult it might be — but in the end well 
worth the making. There was no opposition from 
her only relative, who had, as we have seen, rather 
encouraged the attempt than otherwise ; and there- 
fore a fairer field no man could wish to have. 
Then, too, there was abundance of time to carry out 
his plans — a thing that Arthur Netherton had often 
felt the want of. Though young and enthusiastic, 
he was also reasonable and reflective. Above all, he 
had, what few men have — an imagination. He 
could realise the difficulty there is in getting 
people to entertain any new idea, because he had 
realised the rareness of receptivity in the mind 
of man; and he therefore saw that to expect 
Anyone at short notice to swallow down a new reli- 
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gion, and all its complex doctrines, was a most un- 
reasonable idea. So he resolved to commence by 
simply reading through the Gospels, with the view 
of interesting Kambla by degrees in the life and 
teachings of Jesus. The time selected for the read- 
ing was generally about an hour after breakfast was 
over, or, in other words, about eleven o'clock ; and 
while the missionary read, and expounded here and 
there, or answered questions often put to him by 
Kambla, the old sage generally sat reading at the 
other end of the verandah. Sometimes he looked up 
from his book and mused awhile, and listened com- 
placently to his daughter's silvery voice. * Yes,* he 
said, one morning, dreaming aloud as usual, ' those 
who have not heard the lisping of their own children 
say that the lute is sweet.' 

' What is it, father ? ' said Kambla. 

* Nothing, child. 1 was only dreaming aloud for 
one moment.' 

Then the reading was again continued. 

Thus life went on at Ubeemonay — day after day, 
week after week — varied sometimes by visits to and 
from Kadamonay, and an occasional call from Martin 
Kerr. At last the reading of the Grospels came to 
an end one morning, and then the missionary 
thought it was time to commence the direct task 
of conversion. 

* Now,' said Arthur^Netherton, ' we have got to 
the end of the Gospels.' 

VOL. II. L 
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' I have been very much interested,' said Kambla, 
and, looking up into the missionary's face, she naively 
added : * It is very kind of you to go to so much 
trouble to convert me ; ' then she added, with a feel- 
ing that he might be disappointed, * perhaps I may 
not be converted after all.' 

' Do not think of that,' he said, hardly able to 
resist a smile, for he never had been so thanked 
before ; ^ it is not only a duty, but a pleasure to me 
to try and convert people,' 

' Then,' said the old sage, ' some result is sure to 
happen. No man can show a sincere desire to do 
good without moving others. He may not produce 
exactly the eCTect he proposed, but he may produce 
a better one.' 

' So you see, Kambla, that you need not feel for 
me, even if you cannot believe what I do. Of course 
I should feel a little disappointed, but I should be 
consoled by reflecting on what your father has just 
said.' 

* I am glad to hear that,' said Kambla, feeling a 
good deal relieved, ' so that it won't matter much 
whether I am converted or not. I should like to be 
converted if I could believe honestly. There must 
be great good in your religion if a man will leave 
his home for it, and live thus in a foreign land.' 

' There is much good in it,' said the missionary, 
' and that is why I wish you to adopt it.' 

' Tell me more about it,' said Kambla. 
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* Gladly will I do so,' said Netherton. *But per- 
haps it will be as well to begin at the very begin- 
ning of the subject. What is religion ? I answer 
in the words of one of the most noted divines in 
our church : ^^ Religion consists fundamentally in 
the practical recognition of a constraining bond 
between the inward life of man and an unseen 
Person, and this Person must be a moral Person, 
that is to say holy, truthful, compassionate, just." ' 

'Is that true, father?' said Kambla, who but 
dimly understood the statement. 

'Child,' said the Brahmin, 'I have no wish to 
oppose Mr. Netherton's statement ; and if he had 
said tny religion I have no doubt it is true, but truth 
compels me to say that his remark is not correct.' 

' At any rate,' said Netherton, eager to support 
his view, and tripping himself up in consequence, 
* it is true of all the great religions. They are all 
based on the belief in a God in some form or other, 
and therefore stand on one common ground.' 

' But that is not so,' said the sage. ' There now 
is Buddhism ; it is by no means atheistic in the sense 
of denying the existence of God ; its followers have 
too much common sense to deny the possibility of 
the existence of anything that is beyond their ken ; 
they neither deny nor assert His existence, and 
reverentially abstain from attempting to define the 
indefinable.' 

' I do not call Buddhism a religion. It is rather 

^.2 
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a vast philanthropy extending to all living things, 
with a good moral code attached.' 

*Then if it is not,' said the old Brahmin, *it 
merely proves that four-fifths of the human race are 
content to live without any religion at all. But, 
whatever opinion you may have formed, I am sure 
that mankind look upon Buddhism as a religion. 
Yes,' continued the Brahmin, drifting with his sub- 
ject into one of his discursive moods, * and a religion 
too with unstained annals reaching back to a remote 
antiquity. Yes, India was at its best in the days of 
King Asoka — the Buddhist king who lived three 
hundred years before Christ. Unstained annals ! 
What religious history can be read without a shud- 
der, except that alone? Then, in tolerance, none 
approached it. Exceptions, it is true there were, as 
when King Asoka abolished sacrifices by edict ; but 
perfection is not possible on earth, and truly Budd- 
hism stands far in advance of all religions for its 
non-interference with others. What religion, too, 
showed earlier fruits ? Did not King Asoka estab- 
lish a system of medical administration throughout 
his kingdom, and, when necessary, appoint physi- 
cians at the expense of the State ? Hospitals for 
the sick and depots of medicine were set up. Yes, 
Buddhism has well been called the Protestantism 
of Asia. When that arose, then the times in India 
were good. It seems a strange coincidence that our 
second period of prosperity, or what must one day 
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be so ivhen the government improves, will have 
arisen under the Protestantism of Europe. Strange 
destiny, thrust upon us against our will, as medicines 
are on children.' Then the Brahmin paused, as if 
lost in a state of profound thought. 

As for Arthur Netherton, he was in despair. He 
thought he had made a good beginning, and now 
the whole subject seemed to have drifted away into 
regions far remote. Kambla had noticed this and 
sympathised much, as she observed his disappointed 
look. For though he endeavoured to conceal his 
thoughts, the constant contact of the last few months 
had enabled her to read his feelings when, to an 
ordinary observer, they might not have been appa- 
rent. She was thinking of saying something, but 
did not know what to say. Arthur Netherton, too, 
was thinking — thinking whether he had better not 
drop the subject, and wait for some more favour- 
able opportunity. As for the old sage, where his 
thoughts had by that time travelled to no one could 
even guess, and he could not have told for himself. 
But even the most absent and rambling thinker is 
often apt, like the hare, to return to the point from 
which he set out; and after a long pause the old 
sage roused himself and said, * I see I have been 
wandering ; let us return to the point.' 

' Had we not better discuss the matter another 
day ? ' said Netherton. 

' As it pleases you,' said the sage, with philo- 
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sophical indifference. * But I should like to ex- 
plain something I said just now. I said that the 
greatest religion in the world, in point of num- 
bers, exists without a God. But do not think that 
I mean that Buddhism could have arisen in the first 
instance without some such belief. The ancestors 
of the first Buddhists — even the first Buddhists 
themselves — had a firm belief in one great Grod. By 
a natural process of evolution a religion was con- 
structed without one. Are we to suppose that these 
men at one blow, as it were, severed themselves from 
the rest of mankind in a matter so important as re- 
ligion ? What, then, do they retain of fellowship with 
other faiths ? The desire to cleanse the soul from 
sin. Is the matter not plain ? A great religion can 
and does exist without God, but no religion exists 
without the desire for the extinction of sin. That is 
the point on which all speak with no uncertain 
sound. That, and not the belief or disbelief in a 
God, is the central point on which all turns. That 
is the highest development of religion. It is at 
once the base and the goal of Buddhism — the Nirvana. 
Yes, Nirvana, that bone of contention amongst the 
learned — some thinking that it refers to the absorp- 
tion of the soul, others to its complete extinction— 
and it does mean complete extinction — but merely 
the extinction of sin. Might it not fairly be argued 
that your religion has a similar base, though proposing 
to reach the result in a different way — extinction of 
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sin by the means of another — instead of the doctrine 
of self-atonement ? ' 

' I do not think it could,' said Netherton, who 
did not by any means give way, but was desirous to 
avoid controversy while Kambla was present. ' Let 
us talk over this some other day.' 

^ As it pleases you,' said the Brahmin, but still 
dreamily meditating onwards. ^Yes, cleansing, 
purifying-that ever seems to have been man's en- 
deavour for body as well as mind. How strange it 
seems that the humoral pathobgy— or, man being 
man everywhere, perhaps how natural — should have 
sprung up both in the East and West. Yes, bleeding 
twice a year, and medicine once a month, to cleanse 
the system of those poisonous humours which if not 
removed would cause disease. I wonder which came 
first," the desire to cleanse the body or the desire 
to purify the mind. We shall never know.' Then 
the old Brahmin paused, as if lost in a chain of 
^ thought. 

As for Kambla, her brain was weary, and her 
mind confused. So taking a platter of dough, she 
went to feed the silvery fishes in the pool above 
the fall. Afterwards she sat musing on the bathing- 
steps, drinking in those pleasant sights and sounds 
that have been so often described before, and of 
which she never tired. Presently she got up to go, 
and as she stood on the stepping-stones, and looked 
first of all down the fall, and then up through a 
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vista in the trees to the loftiest peak of the Agni 
mountain, she said to herself, ' After all, it is better 
to feel with nature than to tire the mind with 
thought.' Then she stepped daintily across the 
stones, and took her way to the house. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Arthur Nbthbrton went to bed that evening with a 
sense of discomfiture in his mind. In a matter of 
conversion, or attempted conversion, not to go for- 
ward is to go back. Hitherto he had felt well satis- 
fied with the results of his labours. Kambia was un- 
doubtedly both touched and interested by the life 
and teachings of Jesus, but he could not help feeling 
that she must have been somewhat beclouded by 
what the old sage had said as to the great fact of the 
existence of a religion without a God. Then was it 
not clear, that if this was so, she must have lost 
confidence in her would-be religious guide? That 
could hardly fail to be so. But what course should 
he now adopt? Should he go on, chapter by 
chapter, with the remainder of the New Testament, 
or should he advance, as he had originally intended, 
by starting with religion in the abstract, and rising 
by degrees to all the particulars which make up 
what is generally meant by Christianity ? Then 
he churned and tumbled the matter in his mind, 
filled with low doubts, seeking light and finding 
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none. Then he tried to console himself with what 
the old sage had said as to the good a sincere man 
must do whether he succeed or not in the way he had 
intended. And next his mind wandered backwards 
to the very first moment he saw the graceful outline 
of Kambla's pretty figure as she was training the 
straying shoot of one of her climbing roses. Could 
woman's form be better moulded, or, being so, be 
better seen by man ? Then he fell asleep — into 
a troubled restless sleep, in which he would have 
been more than human if he had not dreamt of 
Kambla. 

Yes^ he dreamt that he saw her, as plain as life 
could be, and that her melting, deer-like eyes were 
looking at him with so much of kindness and yet 
so much of tender pity. Then he dreamed that 
he was seated with Kambla on the bathing-steps 
that led down into the pool above the fall, and that 
no one else was near It was in the afternoon, when 
the sun was sinking behind the tip of the Agni 
mountain. There was nothing but calm and peace, 
unbroken save by the sound of the ever-present mur- 
mur of the waterfall. He had exhausted all his 
arguments and persuasions to bring her to believe in 
Jesus. But she could not — he saw she could not. 
The will was there, but could not command the in- 
tellect. ' It can never be,? she said. ' Come let us 
climb the mountain.' Then she slowly led the way 
till they reached the summit of the loftiest peak. 
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There she sat down, and so did he. Both looked 
towards the sun as it was rapidly sinking into the 
Western sea. A mysterious solemnity seemed to fill 
all space within their ken. They were far above all 
sounds of life, or even of falling waters. The air 
was still, or moved so gently that it seemed to be 
so. Some evening clouds were scattered over the 
western sky, beauteous in form, and tinged with 
varying shades of gold. And both were so enraptured 
by the scene, that neither uttered, as if either were 
unwilling to break the charm of universal silence. 
At last Kambla rose, and spoke with a voice full of 
subdued emotions. ' From the sides of this moim- 
tain flow streams on every side. Some run towards 
that setting sun in clear small streams which 
quickly find their way to the Western sea. Some, 
again, flow east, and are lost in muddy slow-moving 
rivers. Will not the pure drops of water which 
come from the mountains find their way to the 
ocean, though some flow in pure, and others in 
muddy channels? Trouble not your mind, then, 
about this thing. If the drop of my life is not 
flowing to the sea in as pure and quick a stream as 
yoiurs is, it will not matter. It will reach the sea 
at last.' Then he dreamed that, without giving him 
time to answer, she went slowly down the moun- 
tain. He strove to speak, but could not. Silence 
seemed to have fallen on him with some mys- 
terious force he could not shake ofl^. At last he 
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made an effort, and called her name aloud. Then 
he awoke, and slept, no more that night. 

He lay thoughtfully awake, and remembered 
how, when he had so quickly decided on giving 
up his connection with the Missionary Society, 
the form of Kambla had risen before him; and 
how, when the thought had flitted across his mind, 
he dismissed as absurd the idea that he could have 
been swayed in the slightest degree by Kambla's 
charms of eye and form. There was another cir- 
cumstance, too, which had led to the triumph of love ; 
this was that when he resolved to devote himself to 
missions he had mentally surrendered all thought 
of marriage; as he clearly saw that, especially in 
India, a man should devote his time, and life, and 
money unreservedly to the cause. Had this idea 
not been present in his mind, he might, and no doubt 
would, have foreseen that, to isolate himself in the 
jungles, and see much of a girl like Kambla, might 
disturb his peace of mind. But nothing so often 
blinds us as a preconceived idea that anything is 
impossible ; and thus Arthur Netherton had drifted 
into his present relations with Kambla, and then 
suddenly woke with a start to find that he had been 
gradually carried far down the current. But how to 
get out of it was the question. Was it right to 
remain longer at the Brahmin's house? How as 
to Kambla? Might not her peace, too, be dis- 
turbed ? His judgment suggested no. She would 
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look upon bim (as indeed she did) as a kind 
of sacred character, and would never be likely to 
entertain any other feelings towards bim. But this 
reflection brought him little comfort, though it was 
the thing be had wished for too. Would it not be 
bett/cr for him to go at once ? But what plausible 
reasons could he assign, after having resigned his 
mission post, accepted the lands given him by the 
Brahmin, and set to work to build his house ? His 
house, too, would soon be finished, and he would 
see but little of Kambla, and his passion would 
die a natural death. And then — such is the in- 
consistency, or consistency of human nature — he 
quite insensibly turned his thoughts to that young 
lady's eyes. Next his thoughts wandered into the 
consideration of the value of education, as it affected 
female beauty, how in her case it had given that 
bright intelligence to the features, the want of 
which had hitherto prevented his considering Hindoo 
women in the slightest degree attractive. It must 
have been her mind that had interested him, and 
his having had little else to think of. No doubt 
sheer idleness had added to, or even made the result. 
So a thousand thoughts tormented him, and then 
he mentally went over that mysterious dream ; and 
the remembrance of it, and Kambla standing on the 
mountain peak, banished sleep still further. At last 
there came the shrill call of the jungle-cock — that 
earliest of birds, which always seems to anticipate 
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the dawn by an hour at least, as if its special mission 
was to proclaim the advent of the sun. Then 
he thought the fresh morning air would do him 
good, and aid him in coming to a calm and just con- 
clusion. So he rose, and quickly dressing, took his 
rifle, more for protection than with the thought of 
sport, and started to see the sun rise from the top 
of one of the lower peaks of the Agni mountain. 

The easiest way by which to ascend the moun- 
tain led across the stepping-stones above the fall; 
and Arthur Netherton, after he had reached the other 
side, paused and looked around, and glanced for one 
moment at the bathing-steps which in his midnight 
dream had so plainly appeared before him. Then 
he slowly climbed the mountain. The morning 
mist lay thick on all the land below, but as he as- 
cended it became thinner and yet thinner, till at last, 
as he reached the lesser peak, he had climbed right 
into an atmosphere as clear as clear could be. It 
was the same peak, or rather peaked shoulder of 
the moimtain, to which Kambla had fled when her 
mind had been so deeply moved by what Lucy Grant 
had told her as to the love Martin Kerr had carried 
out to India. There he seated himself on a broad, 
low shelving rock just as the dawn was passing into 
day, and looked down towards the land below, which 
was quite hidden by a still white sea of vapour. But 
as the Sim and breeze rose both together, the calm- 
ness of the misty sea was gently broken, and it 
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-changed by slow degrees into one with waves 
tossed into wild confusion. Next came one of those 
enchanting, ever-changing scenes which dwell for 
ever in the mind's eye ; for as the misty sea was gra- 
dually disappearing into the regions of invisible 
moisture^ the peaks of the lesser hills appeared like 
wooded islets in a milk-white ocean, and as yoii 
looked, islets ever altering in height, and shape, and 
size. It was indeed a beauteous scene, though fleet- 
ing as the glories of the brilliant cloud, and Arthur 
Netherton sat entranced before it. At last the east 
wind rose in earnest, and drove the mists in rapid 
currents through the mountain bulwarks of the 
tableland. Now all was gone that had hidden the 
landscape from the view, and the eye could drink its 
full to north, south, east, and west. And what 
next ! Well, Arthur Netherton sat, and thought as 
to how he should shape his course. To leave Mula- 
naad would be to break up all his plans. To remain 
in the Brahmin's house any longer was not a course 
he could, as an honourable man, approve of. At 
last an idea occurred to him. In the missionary life 
he had originally marked out he had dismissed 
marriage from his mind ; but in his new life 
would marriage be such a disadvantage ? On the 
contrary, would it not be a great advantage, and 
further his influence for good amongst the people ? 
It was singular that he should not have thought of 
that before. Then it would be very different from 
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marrying an English wife, who would naturally dis- 
like that life of isolation to which Kambla had been 
trained. She was not as yet a Christian, it was true ; 
but under his influence he felt sure she would soon 
become one, and if she was not one in matters of 
belief she was better than most in life and practice. 
Thus these lights arising seemed to disperse his 
mental mists, as the sun and wind had cleared the 
morning air. His was not one of those painfully 
constructed minds that remain long in doubt. He 
had given up his work in England, and adopted the 
garb of a missionary, as the reader will remember, 
after a few hours' consideration ; he had abandoned 
the mission in turn the moment a better field 
presented itself, and this same impulsiveness of 
character directed him forthwith into a course he 
never could have dreamed of a day before. Then 
he rose, and calmly descended the mountain side. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

So Arthur Netherton slowly descended the moun- 
tain, still meditating deeply on the method of action 
he should pursue. Should he at once declare his 
love to Kambla and learn his fate without delay, or 
should he say nothing whatever to her without first 
of all consulting her father ? But how if the old sage 
should oppose his wishes ? After all, why should he 
do so ? He would naturally regard with much pain 
the idea of his daughter being married, but then the 
old sage could not live for ever. Life at the best 
is always more or less uncertain ; and if the father 
died, what was to become of Kambla ? The Brahmin 
was a calm and reflective man, and he would surely 
see that if there would be a loss, there would also be 
a gain in other ways. Then he need not, after all, 
be separated from his daughter. They might all 
live together. Still, the unknown is always dark ; 
and though the mists had cleared away a little, they 
gathered again, and became as thick as ever. The 
principle of decision had been reached, but the best 
method of execution was now the question. So 
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thinking and yet thinking, Arthur Netherton de- 
scended the mountain towards Ubeemonay. Then 
he paused and thought again ; but still not being 
able to decide, he put ofif the question, and, to gain 
time for further reflectionr, changed his route and 
struck ofif directly to see after the building of his 
house. This was, as the reader has been told before, 
about a mile from Ubeemonay, and the site chosen a 
healthy-looking elevated plateau, with pretty wood- 
land peeps on every side. The building was getting 
on — the walls were quite completed, and the beams 
and rafters were being hoisted to their places. On 
one side, and just below the front of the house, some 
coolies were terracing the ground, ^hile higher up 
the ravine others were busy throwing a dam across 
the rivulet, so that a portion of its waters might be 
diverted and carried to the terraces in question, which 
were to form a pleasant garden studded with orange 
and many other fruit-bearing trees. Every morning 
for weeks past he had visited that spot, and the 
planning and contemplation of the work of his hand 
had seemed to him very good, and full of unalloyed 
pleasures. In short, till that morning nothing 
seemed wanting. But now he found that though 
the spot was quite as pretty, and the work going on 
as well, there was a sense of incompleteness in the 
situation. It was lively and cheerful now, with all 
the people working busily as bees. What would it 
be when all was still, and he was left to meditate in 
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solitude ? Then those melting, deer-like eyes, and 
that graceful form, rose again like magic. Life 
here with a pretty, intelligent wife, who was con- 
tented with her lot, and loved the people, and who 
could enter into all his plans and thoughts, would 
be one thing; solitude quite another. Next he 
naturally realised his love with greater clearness, and 
saw how completely his future happiness was at 
stake, for how much of selfishness is ever mingling 
unconsciously with our thoughts I Presently he sat 
down under the shade of a wide-spreading tree, and 
surveyed the scene, thinking not of it but of Kambla. 
At last he looked at his watch, and saw that it was time 
to return to Ubeemonay, so he shouldered his rifle 
and went slowly there. As he crossed the boundary 
of the Brahmin's plantation a look of calm decision 
settled on his face, and was reflected in his stride. 
' Yes,' he said, and speaking aloud ; ' my mind is 
made up. I will speak to her father on the first 
favourable opportunity, and ask his consent. If he 
refuses, Kambla need never know anything of my 
thoughts.' Presently he was patting Croo the watch- 
dog, and talking cheerfully to the little lady of the 
waterfall. 

'How is the building getting on?' asked 
Kambla. 

' Oh, very well indeed.' 

* You started very early this morning. You must 
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have arrived long before the people. It is not good 
to go out so early when in the jungles. That is the 
way fever comes.' 

' I did not go direct to the people. I went first 
of all up the mountain to see the sun rise.' 

' Did you think of what you once heard me say,' 
said Eastna Rao, ^ as regards the view when the mists 
are being driven away by the wind. I have often 
seen that vision of Mirza on such a morning, and 
imagined I saw the people falling through the 
pitfall in the bridge, and floating away to the happy 
islands.' 

' No, I did not,' said Arthur Netherton. ^ Besides,' 
he continued, ' the wind was taking the current away 
from the islands.' 

' That is an objection, but still the resemblance 
is near enough to remind one of the vision. You 
look into things too closely. But here comes your 
servant with the breakfast.' 

So they all sat down. 

' Our fare seems to suit you very well,' said Kistna 
Bao. 

' Yes,' said Netherton ; ^ I never felt better in my 
life. But it is not so very diflFerent as you may 
suppose. You think you have no animal food on the 
table ; but the constituents of that butter are really 
beef, or what forms a part of it. The fat of the 
animal is as much in that butter as it is on any part 
of its body.' 
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*Then, to be consisten^^ we ought not to eat 
butter,' said Kambla. "^ 

^Certainly not, /liild,' said the Brahmin, 'if 
eating it interfere/r with the principle which guides 
us in refrainin«m:om meat. But it does not. The 
principle liea^ot in abstaining from eating a part 
of the animal — which, as Mr. Netherton has shown, 
we are wing now — but in refraining from causing 
unnecessary pain, of which there is already too much 
in this world. As the mind becomes more elevated 
and educated, the desire to lessen pain and suflFering 
must increase. Then there are many disagreeable 
and foul associations connected with meat — the blood, 
the oflFal, the very idea of the slaughter-houses, 
which are always tainted with foulness. How 
natural is it, then, that a good and feeling man should 
wish to banish such associations from his table ! The 
most refined lady in all England might have prepared 
this breakfast. Could a poor lady of refined taste, 
in your country, prepare and cook her food without a 
feeling of disgust ? or without feeling for the pain 
that had been caused to animal life ? ' 

' I must say that I sympathise with much of what 
you say. It is curious how rapidly one's thoughts and 
feelings are tinged by the feelings of those about one. 
When I set up in my own house I have determined, 
unless my health sufi^ers, on using meat as little as 
possible. But I shall have to guard against drifting 
into caste prejudices. You must admit, Kistna Bao, 
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that there are many evils connected with caste 
observances. These diflBculties as to eating pre- 
vent your people and ours seeing more of each 
other.' 

*I believe there is a great delusion in that. 
Have not Hindoos and Mahometans often been 
associated together for diflFerent purposes ? and do they 
not now; where their interests lie together, see as 
much of each other as if both sat down to eat beef 
together ? Your people think too much of this 
eating together ; and, if you will pardon me for 
hinting it, they think too much of eating altogether. 
Even one good meal seems to be thought to atone 
for a whole year of poverty, if I may judge by the 
money spent in providing dinners for poor people at 
Christmas, and of which I read in your papers. The 
heads of charities, too, spend money in eating things 
which diminish the funds of the charity. But I 
admit there are evils connected with caste — no one 
feels that more than I do. Still, in our present state 
of civilisation, and with our liability to famines, and 
extreme poverty, the good of caste far outweighs the 
evils. It is fortunate for your people that they 
cannot abolish it ; for if they could do away with caste, 
this pauperism, which caste so largely provides for, 
would be thrown entirely on the State.' 

* There is something in that, certainly,' said 
Netherton. 

* And what is so surprising is, that your people 
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never seem to have seen it before, or they would 
never have spent so much time in railing against a 
thing they but very partially comprehend the effects 
of. And yet have you not the Jews amongst you ? 
They form a caste in the midst of England. Are 
there any Jews in the poor-houses ? Are they not 
all educated at the expense of the caste ? How few 
are there to be found in the gaols of England ! Then 
there are the Scotch. How is it they get on so well ? 
Largely because they are a caste, and so help each 
other in foreign lands.' 

* I think you are wrong there. With the Scotch 
it is a feeling of patriotism that impels them to help 
each other.' 

^ That may be so, but is not the result the same ? 
Patriotism is no doubt better than caste. But one 
thing is good till you have found a better. We 
have not got, and it must be centuries before we can 
create, such a feeling as will take the place of caste. 
What bond of imion would there be without it, or 
what feeling of self-support on the part of the com- 
munity ? But your people are beginning to study 
our institutions more closely, and I already see signs 
of this in the altered tone adopted in various 
writings. It would be a bad day for India if caste 
were suddenly abolished, and if the words ^' I am of 
your caste " could no longer be uttered. How many 
who use those words as a charm which goes to the 
heart would otherwise turn hungry away ! It is to 
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them what a man's saying " I am of yom* country " 
is, or ought to be, to you.' 

^ Truly,' said Netherton, ' there is much in that ; 
and in this coming famine it ought to have, and I 
have no doubt will have, much eflPect.' 

' Yes ; your people ought certainly to be the last 
to wish for the dissolution of caste. When the 
proper time comes, it will dissolve of itself; and let 
us hope that it will not do so till other feelings and 
ties are ready to take its place. Then you must con- 
sider, too, that caste tended to preserve knowledge by 
its being handed over to particular castes, whose 
business it was to perpetuate it.' 

• * Yes,' said Netherton, * but to perpetuate it in a 
crystallised form. They did what the monks did for 
knowledge in Europe. No fresh blood could come 
into the caste, to prevent knowledge assuming a 
fossil form.' 

* That is true, and shows how slowly men arrive 
at permanent ways of progress. Caste did good at 
first by gathering up and preserving facts and ex- 
perience, and enabling each caste to acquire aptitude 
and expertness by hereditary transmission. Then in 
the end it did harm. This was so particularly in 
medicine. The early Hindoos made much progress 
there ; they were the first successful students of 
practical anatomy, and performed the most diflBcult 
operations. The Mahometati irruption did much to 
arrest progress here, but caste no doubt did more.' 
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'Kambla,' said Netherton, ^will soon be very 
learned about caste.' 

^And many other things too,' said the sage, 
politely, ' now that you have come here, I ought not 
to be blind as to the advantages of contact with 
your people. I see it in Kambla's face and ways.' 

'It is true,' said Kambla, reflectively. 'I feel 
quite a different person from what I did even a year 
ago.' 

This remark seemed to lead to a silence in her 
face, and that little restless moving of the body 
which always betokens a wish to move. So they 
left the table. 

That morning Arthur Netherton flitted rather 
restlessly about. The usual time came for reading 
the Bible to Kambla, but he did not propose it ; and, 
seeing that he did not, she said nothing on that 
subject which for some weeks past had formed a 
daily task, or rather pleasure, at least to the young 
missionary. At about eleven o'clock the old sage 
put on his sandals and grasped his stafif, and was 
about to start off* to see after his plantation, when 
Arther Netherton said : 

' I think, instead of going directly to my work, 
I will walk with you first of all, for a turn.' 

' I shall be very glad of your company,' said 
Kistna Rao. 

So they started together, Arthur Netherton 
thinking, as he went, as to making a declaration of 
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his love for Kambla. But, as they walked along, a 
favourable opportunity did not seem to occur, so he 
put off his intention for the present; then, when 
they reached the working party, he regretted he had 
done so, as the old sage that morning seemed more 
interested in the work than usual. So rather reluc- 
tantly he said, ' I think I must be going on now.' 

' If you will wait a few minutes more I will ac- 
company you, and see how your house-building is 
progressing.' , 

' I will gladly do so,' said the missionary. 

^Now I am ready,' presently said the sage. 
Then he led the way out of the plantation, and 
approached the wide-spreading banian tree under 
which both had sat before the rainy season — ^the 
tree from which, the reader will remember, the 
Brahmin first pointed out the lands he had given 
to Arthur Netherton. Here, however, the Brahmin 
paused. * I feel rather tired,' he said ; ^ let us take a 
seat here, as we did once before. It is a spot favour- 
able for contemplation, and I have dreamed away 
many an hour under this pleasant shade, listening 
sometimes to the sweet notes of the green pigeons 
amongst the boughs above.' 

Then the sage sat down and mused, while Arthur 
Netherton made up his mind for iEU^tion. At last 
he said : 

< There is something, Kistna Rao, that I should 
like to say to you about Kambla.' 
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^ Say on,' said the old Brahmin, in that musing 
tone, which always preceded one of his dreaming 
moods. ^ Perhaps you have converted her ? Con- 
version,' continued the sage, dreaming; ^what is 
conversion? The followers of the book-religions 
always claim the word. Yes, you can be converted 
to any one of these religions, but you cannot talk 
of being converted to the religion of the mountains 
and the valleys, and all nature. Yet are they not 
books that can never lie ? Books ; yes, books ; how 
confusing to the mind ! If I were a judge and called 
the priests of all the great religions up before me 
to inquire into their faith, each man would come 
bearing a book, and each book telling of things 
that happened many hundreds, and some even 
thousands, of years ago ; all Asiatic, and nearly 
all the witnesses of the events described, Asiatic 
too. Why should I believe one more than another ? 
And if there were reasons, these could only be 
found out after much toil. Yet conversion is ex- 
pected.' 

'Yes,' said Netherton; 'but are not some re- 
ligions clearly better than others ? and if man must 
have some religion, why should he not take the best 
he can find? Because caste is the only substitute 
you have for patriotism at present, it does not 
therefore follow that you should not be willing to 
change the former for the latter. But, Ejistna Bao, 
I wish to speak to you seriously about Kambla.' 
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' Have you converted her ? ' said Kistna, with a 
languid kind of curiosity. 

' No, I have not,' said Netherton, who had been 
just a little irritated by the Brahmin's wandering 
vein, and so came more abruptly to the point ; ^ but 
I have fallen in love with her, and should like to 
marry her, if I could obtain your consent and hers.' 

These words went like an arrow through the 
heart of the Brahmin. His usual philosophical 
calm was carried away by a torrent of rage and 
despair; and, transformed in an instant like some 
Eastern sky suddenly swept by a fierce tornado, he 
sprang to his feet and confronted Arthur Netherton. 
' Fool and dreamer that I am I Is this to be the 
beginning of all my plans for the good of the people ? 
Is this the end of all my boasted wisdom ? How 
could you have the heart to take advantage of — how 

could you dare ' and then he paused. But the 

paroxysm was too much for his strength ; he uttered 
no more, but threw himself on the ground and wept. 

Arthur Netherton was astounded, and touched 
beyond description, his rising anger at the word 
* advantage ' changing quickly into pity. He waited 
for a little while to allow the first rush of feeling to 
abate, and then he calmly said : * Kistna Eao, no 
advantage has been, or could ever be, taken by me. 
Kambla knows nothing and suspects nothing. I 
never realised my feelings till last night, and I have 
told you of them this morning.' 
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The Brahmin heard, but did not answer for some 
time. He was struggling to regain his composure 
before replying. At last he said: * Forgive me. 
How could I know that? But when the meek 
are enraged, not even a forest will.hold their wrath.' 
Then he paused, and after an effort regained, not 
his wonted composure, but calmness enough to trust 
himself to speak. 

' Tell me all,' he said. 

* I will, and unreservedly. I have never loved till 
now. When I left England and devoted myself to the 
cause of Christ, I resolved to do 1^0 heart and soul, 
and to exclude all cares that might interfere with my 
purpose. I therefore determined never to marry ; 
and, as I had never felt inclined to do so, this was 
an easy resolve to form. It is that which has mainly 
led to what has happened now ; it was that which 
prevented my seeing the danger to which I was ex- 
posing myself. And yet, I must tell you, I had a 
warning to which I would not listen. I came here 
at first prepared to be interested in Kambla. Miss 
Grant had told me much about her, and I was 
touched by the thought of her lonely life. When 
I first saw her training a rose-ahoot in the verandah, 
I was, I confess, struck with an irresistible feeling 
of admiration which was increased when I saw more 
of her. Still I suspected not myself till, when 
on my way to Kadamonay on the day I made up 
my mind to leave the mission, the thought flashed 
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across me that my judgment might have been in- 
fluenced by the thought of Kambla. But I dis- 
missed the idea as a passing illusion, and, strength- 
ened by the determination I had made as to marriage, 
thought no more about the matter. The rest you 
can imagine. The attempt to convert your daughter 
threw us much together. I thought my interest 
in her conversion was unmixed with any other 
feeling. I now see that this could not have been 
so. I awoke last night after a short and troubled 
sleep, and then the truth flashed across me. That 
is all.' 

^ Mr. Netherton,' said the Brahmin, laying his 
hand kindly on his arm, ^ if I thought much of you 
before, I think still more now. If anyone is to 
blame in this matter, it is myself. If it had not 
been for me you would probably never have left 
the mission — if it had not been for me you would 
never have come here. I have unthinkingly thrown 
you and Kambla together, and I must pay the price ; 
the reckoning will indeed be heavy. You will take 
my daughter to England, and I may never see her 
more. I never knew what she was to me till now.' 

Netherton was touched at the sadness of his 
tone. ' Do not think of such a thing,' he said. ' I 
promise you that you shall never be separated from 
your daughter. I have no wish even to return to 
England. I have not a single tie there. My 
wish is to marry Kambla, and carry out my 
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original plan of living a religious life amongst the 
people.' 

Then both sat silent. The Brahmin was lost 
in thought. At last he said: 'Mr. Netherton, I 
cannot help thinking that you must be under the 
influence of some romantic fancy — that your ideas at 
any rate might change — that you might repent your 
marriage, and that my child might be imhappy. Let 
things rest, then, for the present. Meet my daughter 
as you have hitherto done. She is very young. If 
after a year's delay you should still be of the same 
mind, and she should be inclined to marry you, I 
will then say it was written on my forehead. Have 
you any objection to my proposal ? ' 

' I should have liked a shorter time,' said 
Netherton. * But,' he reflectively added, 'you have 
taken a kind and thoughtful course, and you have 
removed a great weight from my mind.' 

Thus it was agreed; and Arthur Netherton, 
with a light and cheerful heart, went with the 
Brahmin to inspect the progress of the building. 
After that they returned to Ubeemonay. Kambla 
was not in. She was seated on the brink of her 
favourite pool above the fall. As for Kistna Bao, 
he went into his room, shut the door, and ap- 
peared no more till evening. 
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CHAPTER L. 

In what the Persian poet has called this dust-pit of 
sorrow — unless cold or hunger, or things leading to 
bodily discomfort, stop the way — the mind with in- 
conceivable rapidity adapts itself to altered positions. 
So in the course of a few days it seemed to the mis- 
sionary and the Brahmin as if what now was, had 
for long been. Arthur Netherton was an accepted 
suitor, Kistna Rao a possible father-in-law, both 
being then in positions which, some 'days before, 
they neither could have thought of. As for Kambla, 
she was as happy as the day was long. Arthur 
Netherton had always seemed to her to be an agree- 
able companion, and now he appeared to be still more 
so. The Bible readings were resumed ; but he was 
careful not to tire her with the subject of religion, 
trusting to a slow process of instillation rather than 
indulging in any hopes of eflfecting a rapid conquest. 
It had been agreed that he was to meet Kambla as 
usual, and he did so, at least as much as he was able. 
But under such circumstances it is difficult to be 
quite the same, and thus it came to pass that on further 
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acquaintance be seemed to improve in Kambla's eyes. 
Sometimes he brought her some flowers picked up 
in his walks between Ubeemonay and his new house. 
Then he was more assiduous in helping her to see after 
the climbing roses, and took a greater interest in her 
favourite fish in the pool above the fall. But in all 
this therewas nothing marked. The things seemed 
to arise quite naturally. So when the time was 
drawing near for him to flit to his new abode, 
Kambla could not help thinking sometimes that his 
absence would make rather a blank in her existence. 
If Kambla was satisfied with the existing state 
of things, so was Arthur Netherton. There was 
plenty of time, and he trusted much to it for mak- 
ing his way with Kambla. So life went on quite 
smoothly. At last the day for his departure came. 
He was to have a grand house-warming. The time 
was favourable for it ; for the moon was at the full, 
and after dinner Martin Kerr and the party from 
Kadamonay could easily ride home in its brilliant 
light. This house-warming had often been talked 
of, and looked forward to, by Lucy Grant as quite 
the event of the season. Arthur Netherton had con- 
sulted her about it. Aunt Cameron's opinion too had 
been asked^ and both ladies had even conferred 
with Mr. Grant on this important matter. He 
entered into the subject most good-humouredly. 
' Whatever you have, Lucy, don't have an Anglified 
feast — a great piece of beef, an enormous turkey, 
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a plum-pudding enough to make one warm even to 
look at it.' 

' But what would you have ? ' said Lucy. * It is 
easy enough to say what we ought not to have^ But 
we want an idea.' 

' This matter, Lucy,' said John Grant, ' must be 
treated logically. You must first of all consider 
your premises, and, rising steadily from them, cast 
out of your mind all previous dinners, lest they should 
confuse the mind.' 

'How provoking you are to-day, puppy dear! 
We want an idea.' 

* Child,' said John Grrant, ' you are of an impa- 
tient spirit, and an impatient spirit, as the * Spec- 
tator' tells us, is seldom without woe. Hurry no 
man's cattle What I was going to observe when I 
was interrupted was, that we must advance logically, 
as you would, or ought to, when considering the 
history of a people. What is it now (and here Lucy 
was rapidly resigning herself to despair) that influ- 
ences most the fate of a people ? Why, their geo- 
graphical position. If, as Buckle says, the Highlands 
of Scotland had been on the Borders, why, the whole 
history of Scotland would have been altered. In 
considering then, this dinner, you must commence 
with the geographical position. Where are we 
now?' 

'Why^ in the jungles of Mulanaad.' 

< That being so, I am of opinion that this feast 
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ought to rise harmoniously out of the situation if 
possible. It ought to take its character from the 
jungles, if the jungles can give character; and thank 
heavens they can give that, and flavour, and as good 
a dinner as a man need have,' 

* You are always right in the end,' said Lucy. 

' And sometimes in the beginning too,' said John 
Crrant, laughing. 

' I see it all now,' said Lucy. ' Sambur soup, 
jungle-sheep saddle, jungle-cock, and some snipe or 
teal, or both. Sweet potatoes, and brinjalls. Vege- 
table curry, and cakes, and milk, and cream cheese, 
for Kambla and old Kistna Bao. So now that you 
have suggested the right kind of dinner, puppy, you 
had better see about catching it. That will add to 
the interest of the thing.' 

* We will easily manage that. I'll go out for a 
day's shooting with Kerr.' 

*Yes, and take care you don't bring the poor 
fellow home as you did last year.' 

' There's little fear of the chance of that, I am 
sorry to say,' said John Grant. * I've not even heard 
of a tiger for an age. We must see what the hot 
weather will do.' 

Thus was this weighty question decided. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

It was now about the middle of January. The 
eventful day of the house-warming had at last 
arrived, and so, by a not very extraordinary coinci- 
dence in these days of weekly mails, had the English 
post. Martin Kerr received his letters about an 
hour before starting for Arthur Netherton's new 
abode. There was one from his mother, another 
from one of his sisters, and a third from his father. 
The last he opened first, as his father usually left 
the correspondence to the lady members of the 
family, and seldom wrote unless he had something 
important to communicate. His letter ran thus : — 

My dear Martin, — An event has happened which 
will alter all our plans and, I am glad to say, alter 
them for the better. To make a long story short, I 
have been left a considerable fortune in land and 
money by a Mr. Kerr — an old gentleman who, you 
may remember, lived at the other end of the county. 
He had no near relative, and, I suppose, selected me 
as his heir as I am the head of the femily from 
which his branched oflf about a hundred years ago. 
But, whatever his reasons may have been, there is no 
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question as to the result, in which I mean all the 
younger members of the family to share, because 
your elder brother will have quite enough with 
Lintoun, which will be left to him free of charges. 

' Now as to yourself. I have made a will leaving 
you my newly-inherited property, subject to certain 
-charges for the younger members of the family. 
These charges will be considerable, but the clear 
residue coming to you will be quite enough for a 
man who has not contracted extravagant habits. I 
do not, however, mean to make a mere idler of you, 
And I feel sure you are too active and sensible to 
wish to be one. My own idea and wish is, that you 
should take up India as your subject, and one day 
«nter the House. Of late years we have heard a 
great deal about India, and all that we hear is 
gloomy and disagreeable. It is a subject diflBcult 
for us to understand ; and what we want is to find 
some man who has studied the condition of things 
amongst the people, and who will present the matter 
to us in a clear and logical form. At present, as far 
as I can see, every discussion about India either 
degenerates into a squabble about accounts, or a 
desperate conflict between two rival parties — one of 
which advocates water, and the other rails. But, in 
either or any case, it seems that everything is to be 
done for, and nothing by, the people. We hear 
absolutely nothing about them, nor the land, on 
which everything seems to depend, and what can 
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buoyant youth. But why, after all, should he 
trouble himself about Annie Leigh? Still the 
thought came back persistently, like the memory of 
sin long ago committed and repented of. 

But while he thought and thought, time was 
getting on. He had been so absorbed, indeed, that 
he had almost forgotten that it was the day of 
Arthur Netherton's house-warming, and so in the end 
started much later than he intended. Stilly though 
the sun had already got far down towards the peaks 
of the Western hills, there was plenty of time, as 
the dinner was not to be till seven. So he mounted 
his pony, and rode slowly and thoughtfully away, 
amidst the lengthening evening shadows, still, think- 
ing of Annie Leigh, and the days at Andover Park, 
and the sketches he had put so tenderly away. 
How it all came back, rising unbidden before his 
mind's eye ! But a train of thought and feeling is 
apt soon to wear itself out, though it may only be 
to rise more strongly at some future time. Still, 
in the meantime it does wear away, and by the time 
Martin Kerr had reached Arthur Netherton's new 
abode he was full of the thoughts of Lintoun 
and the Park, many things that had arisen, and 
would arise, out of his father's sudden change of 
circumstances. 

^ How late you are, Mr. Kerr ! It's nearly seven, 
and I was beginning to think you had forgotten all 
about the event of the season,' said Lucy Grant. 
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* But you are not the last, though, as Kambla and 
Kistna fiao have still to come.' 

' I would have come sooner,' said Martin ; ^ but 
the English mail came in, and ' 

* I hope all your friends are well,' said Lucy. 
' Oh, quite well, thank you.' 

'I'm glad of that. It would never have done 
for anyone to have bad news on the day of Mr. 
Netherton's house-warming.' 

' I can assure you my news was quite the contrary. 
My father has been left a fortune, and he wishes me 
to go home and see him, and afterwards study India, 
and after that to go into Parliament and speak 
about it.' 

' Well, that is bad news too. You will abandon 
poor Mulanaad and break up our little society.' 

* Oh, but I don't mean to do that at all, and my 
father does not wish it. He wishes me to keep up 
my plantation all the same, because I am far too 
young to go into Parliament yet. Still he has 
reasons of his own for wishing me to go home now ; 
but I will be back again next cold weather, I hope. 
He wishes me to start as soon as I can get a 
manager.' 

* I'll soon find you that,' said John Grant. ' I 
happen to know of a man in Bangalore that will just 
suit you.' 

* There comes old Kistna fiao at last,' said Lucy. 
' He must have been lost in one of his dreams.' 
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< Rather amusing dreams too, sometimes, in which 
be quite unconsciously brings out some most unpa- 
latable things, and displays his marvellous memory 
for quotations ; and then, when he awakes, says he 
hopes he has not said anything to hurt your feelings. 
I always liked old Kistna fiao. How his daughter 
has improved I — thanks to you, Lucy, I suppose,' said 
John Grant. 

* I am much obliged to you, puppy ; but,' she 
rather mischievously added, 'I have somewhere read 
in history that gentlemen have often more influence 
on ladies than ladies have on each other.' 

Arthur Netherton wore a conscious look, as Lucy 
was getting near to rather dangerous ground ; but 
as she was doing so the sage reached the house, 
and all the party were soon busy talking in the 
verandah. At last dinner was announced, and 
Arthur Netherton advanced to take Aunt Cameron, 
she being the senior lady present. But she said: 
*No, no; we must give Kambla precedence to- 
day.' 

So Arthur Netherton willingly enough took in 
the lady of the waterfall, and Kistna Bao looked 
pleased at the little compliment thus paid to his 
daughter. And so all sat down. The table had 
been tastefully set out by Lucy Grant in person. 
An extemporised centre-piece had been formed — 
merely a basket-frame work, with moss and fruit at 
the sides, and some pretty flowers and roses crowning 
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it. Pineapple, custard apple, and bananas, and a 
cake, formed the dessert. The carving was carried 
out by Mr. Grant's butler on a table in the back 
verandah ; and, in short, everything was faultless. 

Martin Kerr was next to Kambla, and shortly 
after they had sat down she said : ' Miss Grrant says 
you are soon going back to your village, as the natives 
would say here.' 

' Yes, but I hope to return again.' 

* What will your people say when they see the 
marks of the tiger-bite in your arm ? ' 

* Oh, they will say I ought to be very much 
obliged to you and your father for taking care of me ; 
and so I am, you know. It seems like a dream my 
having been so long in your verandah. That reminds 
me,' he said in an undertone, 'of our old friend. 
What has become of him ? I think I see yoii now 
standing there near my bed, with the snake in your 
hand.' 

' Do not mention it,' she said in a still lower tone, 
which was really unnecessary, as all the others were 
busy talking. I have left Mr. Cobra in Mysore in 
charge of a native who will be kind to him. But,' she 
added with a smile, ' perhaps one of your sisters would 
like to have it ; and you may take it home as a pre- 
sent from me.' 

' Thank you,' said Martin, laughing ; ' but I may 
sincerely say that I should not like to deprive you of 
him. Why not give it to Mr. Netherton ? ' 
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* Yes,' she said laughingly, ' as a reward for try- 
ing to convert me. I am grateful to him for the 
trouble he has taken. We are now reading the Acts 
of the Apostles. But I find many things difficult 
to imderstand. I like your religion, but I can 
understand my father's better. Then my father 
says there is no merit in believing one thing more 
than another, and that your only Saviour is your 
deeds, and it Is very difficult to understand how the 
death of one innocent man can make up for the sins 
of guilty people. It's all very puzzling ; ' and the 
Hindoo girl-widow gravely sho^k her head. 

* What are you so busily talking about down 
there ? ' said Lucy, from the other end of the table, 
which was long enough for a party of twelve. 

* Different things,' said Kambla. 

* So you are soon going home,' said Kistna Eao 
to Martin Kerr. * You must not forget your pro- 
mise of doing what you can for India.' 

* I have not forgotten it ; but I am merely, as 
your people would say, an ignorant boy. What 
can I do ? ' 

'Though the broom is inferior it will lay the 
dust in the house,^ said Kistna Bao. 

*Well,' said John Grant, 'if he works hard 
he may be able to raise a little dust in the House, 
if he ever gets into it; and that is the most 
he can expect. If you ever mention India in 
England, some stop their ears and run, and others 
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say that it is a pity the subject is not more under- 
stood.' 

' You must not be discouraged by that considera- 
tion, Mr. Kerr,' said Kistna Eao. 'The English may 
not care about India, but they care about their 
gold, and will not be at all unwilling to hear how 
their securities may be improved. If the word 
" gold '' be uttered, even a corpse will open its mouth. 
That is the key of every position. How much even 
of religious disputes are resolvable into that I Look 
at the grand quarrel between faith and works — cheap 
faith, against dear works. Did not Luther rise 
against the advantages supposed to be gained by gold 
in buying indulgences ? Singular, or perhaps it is 
not singular, that about the same time we had a 
similar rising in India. When I read that Indian 
debts and liabilities amount to two hundred and 
thirty millions of English gold — all, or nearly all, 
English gold — I have much hope for India.' 

' Now I think of it, Kerr,' said John Grant, * I 
will give you an introduction to the Secretary of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Truth about 
India. When you get home they will be glad to 
have a lecture about the famine, and what can be 
done to improve the condition of the country.' 

' Say very little about the famine,' said Kistna 
Eao; who was, for once in his life, thoroughly 
aroused to the point. 'The public will read all 
about that in the papers. Say a great deal about 
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measures for the general improvement of the coun- 
try. Improved land tenures — improved laws to 
meet the wants of the farmers who are ruined by 
the agency of the civil courts ; irrigation ; the rail- 
way question ; means for introducing manufactures ; 
the opium question; finances; the employment of 
natives ; the unjust charges thrust on India by the 
English Treasury ; the planting of trees to im- 
prove the climate ; the education of the people ; the 
improvement of agriculture ; the ^ 

' Oh I ' interrupted Mr. Grant ; ' excuse me, 
Kistna Rao, but you must not frighten him by too 
much at once.' 

' Then,' said Lucy Grant, * there is the improve- 
ment of the native women, and their education in 
particular.' 

' And the sun-spots that they have all been dis- 
cussing lately, and their bearing upon famines,' said 
Aunt Cameron. 

* He'll sprawl all over the place,' said Mr. Grant in 
despair. ' Its just like casting down before a child a 
confused mass of science primers, and aU the histories 
of Greece and Some, and the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Kerr will go mad ; and even if he didil't 
his audience would do that or run, if they ever as- 
sembled to hear him.' 

* Mr. Grant is right,' said the Brahmin. * We are 
too apt to forget by how laborious a process education 
must proceed either with the young or the old.' 
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' Yes ; and that is just the reason why most 
people in England turn away bewildered from Indian 
affairs. If those who attempt to instruct them 
would only fix themselves firmly on the most im- 
portant point and work away at that first of all, 
some progress would be made towards a better 
government of India.' 

*And,' said the Brahmin, Hhere can be little 
doubt what that point is, seeing that everything 
depends at present on the land, and must for long 
continue to do so.' 

' Now you see your way, Kerr,' said John Grant. 
^ The first, and the second, and the third thing for 
India, is the development of her landed resources. 
That, and nothing more, is enough for a beginning ; 
and I advise you not to trouble yourself about any- 
thing further till you have thoroughly mastered the 
question ; and, with the aid of Kistna Bao, who was 
once in the revenue department, you ought soon to 
be able to do that. He could almost give you the 
key in a single word.' 

' That would be to equal Confucius, who, when 
asked by Tsze-Kung whether there was one word 
which could serve as a rule of practice for all one's 
life, replied, "Is not reciprocity such a word? 
What you do not want done to yourself, do not do to 
others." But I think I can give it to you in four 
words. Attract capital to land.' 

' Yes, that is the main tlung,' said John Grant. 
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* And that main thing,' said the Brahmin, ' can 
never be eflFected till you alter the tenure of land.' 

* The Government, you see, Kerr,' would like to 
eat their cake and have it. They want to attract 
capital to land, yet still to keep in their hands the 
power of revaluing it at the end of every lease. The 
land tax ought to be a fixed quantity for ever, and 
the fee-simple of the land made over to the occu- 
pants subject to that tax. How can you expect 
capital to be invested in irrigation, and tree-plant- 
ing, and landed improvement, if an indefinite power 
of revaluation is kept in the hands of Government ? ' 

' In the end,' said Kistna Eao, * that no doubt is 
what things ought to come to, and must come to. 
But you see, having been in the employ of Govern- 
ment, I naturally look at things from a Government 
point |of view. I would not go so far as Mr. Grant 
propose^ all at once. The Government cannot afford 
to part with anything without some direct gain. 
I would use the fee-timple tenure as a bait in the 
first instance to attract capital to irrigation works. 
I would say to a farmer. If you irrigate your land, 
by digging wells or making tanks, you shall have a fee- 
simple tenure subject to the existing rate of land tax.' 

' You would then,' said John Grant, ' have two 
classes of land side by side ; one with the fee-simple 
in private hands, while over the other the Government 
would hold the right of revaluation. Taxation 
would fall relatively higher on the man who had no 
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capital, or whose land did not admit of much im- 
provement.' 

' But he would feel no wrong there,' urged the 
Brahmin. ^ If his neighbom^'s taxation stood still, 
it would be seen that it rightfully did so because 
of the improvement he had made.' 

' That is a question I should like to discuss with 
you further. But by what you have heard, you see, 
Kerr, what a lot of study is needed. It is the 
same, though, with any question.' 

' Yes,' said the Brahmin, * the history of every 
question is this : at first it seems simple, then as 
you open it further it appears more and more com- 
plex ; at last the principle of decision is arrived at, 
and then it becomes simple in reality, or at least 
as simple as it can be made.' 

' I can see that there is a great deal to do,' said 
our hero. 

' Do ? ' said John Grant. * Of course there is 1 
You are a made man. You have got a hobby which 
will last you to the end of your days, even if you 
live a hundred years. But we'll go further into 
all this another day. Now let us drink,' he said 
(for dinner was now over), ' to the health of the 
owner of the house, and to the house too. By the 
way, Netherton, what is to be the name of it ? ' 

* Curiously enough I have never even thought 
of the thing. I have no idea what it should be 
called.' 

VOL. II. 
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' What do you say, Kambla ? ' said Lucy. 

* I think it should be called after the Agni 
mountain, Agnimonay,' 

* That will do very well, I think,' said Lucy. 
' Very well indeed,' said Netherton. 

' Here is to the health of Mr. Netherton, then, 
the owner of Agnimonay, or the house of the Agni 
mountain, and may he succeed in all he attempts ! ' 

* Thanks to all,' said Netherton ; ' and especially 
to Kistna Bao, who has suggested my coming here, 
and given me the rice lands below.' . 

' How the time has slipped away I ' said Mr. 
Grant; * we shall soon have to be going, Lucy.' 

' Do not be in a hurry,' said Netherton. * It is a 
splendid moonlight night, and this is an event which 
does not occur every day. By the way, no one has 
said a word about the famine.' 

' It is curious we should be having a feast before 
a famine,' said Martin Kerr. 

'Well, no one can accuse us of making it a 
luxurious one — some game from the hills, and some 
fruit from the garden. Besides, we have taken 
every precaution we can for those about us.' 

* Yes,' said Lucy ; ' and I must tell you that my 
father has run up a temporary house of refuge on 
the main road near our house, to take in travellers 
or feed people flying in search of food.' 

' In famine, save your life where you are ; in war, 
by flight,' remarked Kistna Sao. ' That is an old 
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Indian proverb. It is good for a Government to 
consult the proverbs of a country sometimes. They 
often show the fruits of long experience. The 
Government should allow none to leave their homes 
unless they are strong enough to work and have a 
pass showing that they are on their way to a relief 
work.' 

' More will perish by the road side, I fear,' said 
John Grant, * in trying to reach some camp of refuge, 
or some large town, or perhaps die in the very streets 
of it. After all our experience, the Government will 
be much to blame if life is lost.' 

' We must not be too hard on the Government,' 
said Nertherton. ' It has many things to contend 
with. It has done great things. Governments have 
to learn, as children do.' 

* The famine will soon be on us in earnest,' said 
Kistna Eao. 'Prices are getting very high even 
here, where the people are better off. I hear bad 
accounts from the open country.' 

^ I shall see it all,' said Martin Kerr, ' as I mean 
to go home by Madras, and that will require me 
to go to Bangalore. 

' The word " going " reminds me, Lucy, that we 
must be off,' said John Grant. 

Still there was more talk of this and that ; and it 
was not till after ten o'clock that the old planter, 
Aunt Cameron, and Lucy, mounted their ponies and 
started for Kadamonay, preceded by two torch- 

o 2 
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bearers, to light the wa]^ in the bits of jungle they 
had to traverse before the main road was reached. In 
like manner started Martin Kerr. After they had 
gone, Kistna Rao and his daughter, who had but a 
short way to go, lingered for some moments, and then 
prepared to go. 

* I must see you home,' said Netherton. 

* You had better not,' said Kistna Rao, ' if you 
propose rei.uming alone ; you might meet with a bear. 
These animals are always prowling about to rob the 
hives, and the natives sometimes get terribly mauled 
by them.' 

' Oh, you have a cooley with a torch, and I will 
take it as a protection for my return.' 

So they started in single file along the path. 
First the cooley with the torch, then Kambla and 
her father, while Netherton followed. In t«n 
minutes they reached the Ubeemonay. Then Arthur 
Netherton took the torch, and set out on his return, 
musing pleasantly on the events of the day and 
thinking of the little lady of the waterfall. He had 
now got almost to the end of the Brahmin's planta- 
tion, and was crossing a little runnel of water which 
came down from the Agni mountain, when he tripped 
on a stone. He did not fall ; but the torch was jerked 
out of his hand, and, falling into the water, was in- 
stantly put out. ' It's no great matter,' he thought ; 
^ I shall soon be in the open ; ' and in a few minutes 
more he emerged on to the grass land beyond. He then 
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paused, and looked around, struck with the enchant- 
ing beauty of the scene. The moon lit up with its 
tender rays the loftiest crags of the Agni mountain. 
The distant murmiu: of the waterfall fell faintly on 
the ear. Silence reigned completely, or was only 
broken by the hooting of the owl and the cry of 
some jackal as he bayed the moon. He strolled 
quietly onwards till he came to the wide-spreading 
banian tree, under whose shade Kistna £ao and 
he had talked about religion. It was here they 
sat when the old Brahmin had pointed out the 
site for the house, and given him the fields below. 
Then he left the path, and wandered under its 
' pillar'd shade,' looking at the moonlight as it played 
amongst the leaves above, and drinking in the mys- 
terious feelings which seemed to throng through 
nature. At last musing, and still musing, he 
turned his face homewards ; as he did so he saw 
that something was moving stealthily towards him 
along the path. Arthur Netherton was not a man 
easily alarmed, nor one to lose his presence of mind ; 
but he did not feel altogether comfortable when he 
found that it was a tiger moving noiselessly along. 
But he reflected in an instant that the well-fed tiger 
of the forest is seldom a dangerous animal unless 
when attacked by man ; and that in any case, if he 
stood quietly in the shade, he could hirdly be observed. 
So he stood behind one of the stems of the tree, and 
waited. It was all right ; the tiger was going straight 
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on, and in a few seconds would soon be past the tree, 
which was some twenty yards on one side of the path. 
But as the tiger neared the tree, he stood and 
listened, with his head turned slightly away from 
Netherton. Arthur Netherton listened too, so 
acutely, that he almost thought he could hear his 
heart beating, and then he heard the distant barking 
of a sambur deer in the jungles below. 

Yes, it was evidently the bark of the deer that had 
made the tiger halt, and he would soon go on. But, 
much to the missionary's dismay, the tiger, instead of 
doing so, lay down at full length on the path, and 
commenced deliberately to lick one of his forepaws. 
When he had done that to his complete satisfaction, 
he then commenced to lick the other. Then he 
turned up one of them, and began to lick the sole of 
his foot, and, as the missionary listened to the rasp- 
ing of the tongue, the sound of it seemed to grow 
louder and still louder. The tawny monarch of the 
forest next yawned loudly, making, as he did so, a 
groaning, moaning sound, and showing a formidable 
set of bright white teeth. Then he snapped his jaws 
together with an emphasis that sent a thrill right 
through the listener's heart. At last he got up, and, 
much to Arthur Netherton's relief, left the path, and 
struck down into the jungle below. When he had 
quite disappeared, Arthur Netherton left the shade, 
and, resolving to loiter no longer, took the way to 
Agnimonay. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

The house-warming being over, people in Mulanaad 
had nothing else to do but go on with each daily task, 
and drift towards the famine. There was indeed 
much distress, but as yet no directly death-dealing 
dearth. Still there was dearth which caused death ; 
semi-starvation leading to cholera, fever, and many 
other ailments. That there was not more suffering 
was largely owing to the precautions of the Brahmin 
and Mr. Grant, who, as we have seen, had long ago 
laid in large supplies of grain when prices were com- 
paratively low. Martin Kerr, by their advice, had 
done the same ; and consequently amongst the large 
numbers dependent on them, though there were short 
commons, there was still enough to keep their people 
in fair condition. Then, in consequence of the house- 
to-house inquiries that each had caused to be made 
within the circles of villages into which they had 
divided the neighbourhood, they had been able to 
classify the people, and acquire accurate information 
as to those who were really in want of aid. Arthur 
Netherton, we need hardly say, worked with zeal, and 
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went about amongst the people with Kistna Bao and 
Kambla- Mr. Grant's house of refuge was soon full 
of people, who were making their way homewards 
from distant parts of the country, and Lucy Grant 
and Aunt Cameron were busily employed in seeing 
after the sick and the starving, Martin Kerr did 
all he could, but notwithstanding, when the month 
of March arrived, felt some compunction at leaving 
the country at such a crisis. Mr. Grant, however, 
had assured him that the manager, who had now 
arrived to see after our hero's plantation, would ably 
take his place. So, on March 1, Martin Kerr went 
round to bid his friends good-bye. 

First of all he went to Agnimonay, to see Arthur 
Netherton ; but finding he had gone to Ubeemonay, 
Martin went there to see him, and right along the 
path on which Netherton had been so uncomfortably 
near the tawny monarch of the forest. When he 
reached the house he found the party talking in the 
verandah. 

' I have only come to bid you good-bye,' said our 
hero, ' and am going on immediately to breakfast at 
Mr. Grant's, and to-morrow morning I start from 
there to march to Bangalore. I feel rather ashamed 
of myself. It looks like nmning away from the 
famine. Still, Mr. Grant says my absence won't 
matter. You see, if I had remained, I should not 
have had a manager, but he will do as much as I 
could. But there is something that will make up 
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for my going away. My father has sent out three 
hundred pounds for the famine. So here is an order 
on the Treasury for one thousand rupees. I am 
going to give Mr. Grant another, and my manager 
will lay out the remainder. You will be able to give 
more now to the people.' 

' That is very good of your father,' said Kistna Rao. 
* The English are a good people. But we must be 
careful about giving. " If the giver ceases to give, 
mortal hatred will ensue," is a good saying to re- 
member, though it may not be applicable to all 
cases.' 

'By the time I get back,' said Martin, Hhe 
famine, I trust, will be quite over.' 

' Let us hope so,' said the Brahmin ; ^ but if it is, 
we must remember that even when the rain is over 
the droppings from the trees will still continue. 
There will be much distress long after the worst is 
over.' 

* How will the Government find money to pay for 
this famine, and the famines of the future ? ' asked 
Netherton. 

' I think I can guess what they will do,' said the 
Brahmin. ^ They will increase the salt tax, as they 
often have before when in want of money. It falls 
most heavily on the poor, and they have no means of 
making themselves heard. If the increased taxation 
fell on the rich and well-to-do, there would be a loud 
outcry from those who can make themselves heard, 
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and who would blame your Government for not 
managing affairs better.' 

' You will obtain much assistance from England, 
that is one comfort,' said Netherton. ' Large sums 
have been subscribed, and much more will be given 
by the charity of the rich,' 

* We are grateful for that as an evidence of the 
goodwill of your people, but we would rather have 
justice than be the objects of charity. The English 
Grovernment have swindled us out of large sums of 
money, and do so now each year.' 

' Swindled ! ' said Netherton. ' That is a sti'ong 
word.' 

' Well, then, cheated,' said Kistna Eao. 

'I do not like that word either,' said Nether- 
ton. 

' Well, then, robbed us of large sums.' 

' That is better,' said Martin Kerr, with a slight 
smile. ' My poor ancestors on the border had to live 
by plunder.' 

^ But this is not open plimder,' said Kistna Bao. 
* If it were openly declared tribute, there^would be less 
objection to it. It is managed by charging India for 
things she does not have the use of, and that is why 
I called it swindling. When one man administers 
the affairs of another, and then for his own benefit in- 
troduces into the accounts a great many siuns which 
have not been spent for his employer, that is what I 
have always heard called swindling by your people.' 
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^ But what are the sums you allude to?' asked 
Netherton. 

^ To enumerate all of them would take three days 
and three nights. Mr. Kerr will, I hope, make out a 
total estimate of the amounts when he commences 
his work at the India Office. But I have made out 
a list of some of the items for him, that will be 
quite sufficient for purposes of illustration. What 
had India to do with the ball given to the Sultan 
of Turkey at the India Office ? and yet she was 
charged with every rupee of it. What was the 
Abyssinian war and the Malayan expedition to In- 
dia ? It may be a great advantage to the starving 
ryots of India to have their country visited by a 
royal personage like the Duke of Edinburgh, but 
their money had far better have been spent on tanks 
and wells than for paying for such a luxury. A 
large siun was taken from my poor countrymen to 
pay for the expenses of this visit, and we paid the 
very passages] of his royal highness's suite from 
England. The grasp of your officials maybe likened 
to that of an elephant's trunk — nothing is too small 
for them.' 

' I never heard of all this before,' said Netherton. 

* I daresay not,' said the Brahmin. * Very few of 
your countrymen have. That is one of the evils of 
government by officials; and the more the fig is 
opened, the greater will be the number of worms 
found. But the more the English Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer can thrust upon India, the better can he 
face Parliament. India is not represented, and has 
no means of makiug its grievances known to the 
English people.' 

' But how can that be altered ? ' asked Netherton. 

* It cannot be effectually altered for a long time ; 
but if members were sent to Parliament from Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta, our grievances would at least 
be made known to the English people, and we have 
faith in their justice. They would learn the leading 
facts about India in time, and if they once learnt 
them we should be sure of justice. I know your 
people, and I believe in them. When they go wrong, 
or do not put things right, it is from ignorance.' 

' To go back to the subscription in England,' said 
Netherton ; ' it is thought that it will reach half a 
million.' 

' I do not wish to depreciate the value of the 
half-million, because it shows what an interest many 
people must take in India ; but, curiously enough, it 
exactly represents a sum due to India on one item 
alone. For the commercial and political needs of 
both countries, a telegraph was made to India at a 
cost of a million, for all of which we paid.' 

' Well,' replied Netherton, ' certainly it seems 
only fair that one half should have been paid by 
England. Kerr will have enough to do when he gets 
home.' 

* And when he does get home, I hope,' said the old 
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Brahmin, ' that he will use every effort. To effect 
your object, if necessary, cling to the legs of an ass, 
as we would say.' 

*• I will not fail to do so,' said Martin, laughing. 

* But the word " home " reminds me that I must be 
starting. So good-bye, Kambla. I hope to see you 
again before the year is out ; ' and he gently pressed 
the hand of the Hindoo girl. Then, bidding 
Kistna Bao and the missionary good-bye, he rode 
slowly away. When he reached the main road he 
quickened his pace, and cantered on to Kadamonay, 
where he arrived just in time for breakfast. Lucy 
Grant looked pale and fagged, and so did Aunt 
Cameron, as, being on a main road, the brunt of 
the work had fallen on them. But they did not ap- 
pear by any means cheerless ; why should people] be 
so who are doing their best ? Still Lucy's buoyant 
spring of manner had much gone down, and the 
elasticity of her usual playful talk had quite de- 
parted. 

' I am really ashamed of running away,' said 
Martin Kerr, after the first greetings were over. 

* But I have some consolation to offer you,' he said, 
handing her an order for a thousand rupees. 

*You are indeed a welcome guest,' said Lucy, 
taking the order right thankfully. * How much we 
shall be able to do with this ! ' 

' You have to thank my f ither for it.' 

* Don't trouble yourself a bit, Kerr, about going,' 
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said Mr. Grrant. ' You will do more good by giving 
a lecture at home than by remaining here. By the 
way, I will just sit down and write you an introduc- 
tion to the Secretary of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Truth about India.' 

' Yes,' said Lucy, ' and tell him that though Mr. 
Kerr may not be one of the wise men out of the 
East, he comes loaded with imparted wisdom.' 

' Don't be impertinent, Lucy,' said her father, with 
his usual good-natured smile. ' Anyhow, the famine 
does not seem to have quite extinguished you.' 

' I shall be glad, very glad, when it's over. Let 
us hope that some good will come of it, as old Kistna 
Rao thinks, or, at least, hopes.' 

* Well,' said John Grant, ' it ought to lead to an 
inquiry into the state of the country, but whether it 
will or not is another matter. It's a far cry, and 
no mistake. Now let us get our breakfast.' 

After that the day slipped away, as days in 
India do, you don't exactly know how. One change 
there was, however ; and that was, that instead of the 
afternoon ride there was a visit to Mr. Grant's house 
of refuge, to see after the sick and starving. Then 
there came the usual late dinner, and more talk as to 
this and that. When they parted for the night 
Martin bid his kind friends good-bye, as he was. 
to start long before daylight on the following morn- 
ing- 
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CHAPTER LIIL 

The Moyiog Finger writes ; and, having writ, 
Moyes on : nor all your piety and wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 

And that inverted bowl they call the sky, 
Whereunder crawling coop'd we live and die, 

lift not your hands to it for help— for it 
As impotently rolls as you or I. 

JRvMij^dt of Omar Khayyam. 

No one ever entered India under pleasanter cir- 
cumstances than Martin Kerr had some eighteen 
months ago. He had steamed into a splendid har- 
bour, where everything seemed to speak of peace 
and plenty, the mighty power of England, and 
the inestimable blessings conferred on so many mil- 
lions of the human race. He had left Bombay to 
sail down a coast of marvellous and varied beauty, 
and, when he once more landed, it was to ascend the 
Western mountain passes amidst scenes which reduce 
the would-be describer of them to despair. Since 
his arrival in Mulanaad he had feasted on all that 
nature's charms could convey to the mind of man ; 
and though he had seen some suffering, it was only 
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8uch as was easy of relief. It would have been a 
happy thing for him if he had left it by the route he 
came — if he could have carried away the woods and 
mountains, and the water, the glorious sunsets, and 
the endless varieties of combinations that are ever 
ready to delight the eye — if he could have carried 
away these alone, and drank none of the poison that 
lay in one deadly layer at the bottom of the cup. 
But this was not to be. To none, alas ! is it ever 
given to drink of an unpoisoned cup. It is though 
ever so, and it must ever be that the same tree brings 
forth fruits some of which are sweet and others 
sour. So our hero mounted his pony and rode away, 
to drink his portion and dissipate illusion. 

He had, as we have seen, resolved to ride all the 
way to Bangalore. The distance was about one 
hundred and forty miles. There were travellers' 
bungalows some twelve or fifteen miles apart, and 
he intended marching at the rate of two stages a 
day. With him he had two carts drawn by strong 
Mysore oxen. In one was his servant, bedding, and 
baggage ; in the other a supply of rice. He could 
not do much, he knew. Still it was a comfort to 
think he might save a few lives by the way. The 
end of the first day's march took him right out of 
the jungles, and into the thirsty plains of the interior 
of the province. On the afternoon of the second 
day he visited a so-called relief kitchen, near a 
town on the route. It was under the charge of a 
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native oflBcial. Hundreds of skeleton forms were 
there clamouring for relief. Some were supplied 
with food, but many were sent empty away to endure 
the pangs of hunger. How the poor starving crea- 
tures were pushed, and jostled, and driven off, and 
how they returned again and again, crying out in 
beseeching tones, * Give, give ; kill us, but give ! ' 
But remonstrance would have been useless ; so Martin 
Kerr turned away, sickened and saddened by the 
miseries of men and the heartlessness of their fel- 
lows. Then he resumed his march. 

• .... . 

Left alone with pestilence and &mine, the mind 
preys upon itself, and unwelcome thoughts pene- 
trate into each crevice of the mental forces, ask- 
ing if indeed there be a power which controls all 
nature, and if that power sympathises with man. 
Has God the power to pour rain on the thirsty soil, 
and to stay the mental and bodily tortures of the 
helpless innocent people ? Or is He some power so 
constituted as not to feel the evils that arise any 
more than man feels the tortures he inflicts on the 
beasts of the field, or on the coimtless organisms 
which writhe and suffer before him as he eats and 
drinks? Or is there a God in any way resem- 
bling that usually taught — a God of love, and 
tender pity? Was it wonderful that here should 
have arisen the idea that life was inflicted on man 
as a punishment for sins committed in a previous 

VOL. II. p 
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state of existence ? And yet, perhaps, it was merely 
a case of seeming evils which were to lead to the 
production of good. Yes, good woiild come — ^mea- 
sures against famines would be adopted, and future 
generations would have reason to be thankful for 
the sufferings of their ancestors. But what had 
this generation done that, owing to causes beyond 
its own control, it should suffer dire agonies in order 
that plenty should reign in the future ? Torment- 
ing and unwelcome thoughts leading to no solution 
— mere passages that led to nothing, and yet into 
which the mind was driven, wandering helplessly 
about. * A curse on thought,' said our hero to him- 
self; * I will think no more.' So he endeavoured 
to turn his mind towards more pleasant matters 
— home, cheerful faces, and that happy land which 
suggests fewest evil thoughts of all the lands on 
earth. 

*■•••.' 
How our hero got through the remainder of his 
journey would be a weary tale to tell. Visits to 
relief camps — sickening scenes by the way, starving, 
plague-stricken, dying people — starving and dying 
cattle — roofless dwellings from which the thatch had 
been taken to feed the famishing beasts — desolation 
everywhere. Nothing thriving except the vultures, 
the kites, and the pariah dogs, which were often the 
sole attendants of the dying. By the time he 
reached his destination he had seen enough, and 
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more than enough. He had left Mulanaad a youth. 
He arrived in Bangalore a saddened and thoughtful 
man. On the following day be began to look up 
the famine literature of the recent past. The result 
of his inquiry was startling. Since the year 1861, 
in the North Western Provinces there had perished 
250,000; in the Orissa famine 1,200,000; in the 
Eajpootana famine 1,364,529. For the first two we 
were entirely responsible, and for many of the deaths 
in the third — for many of them occurred in British 
territory. It could hardly be that the present 
famine would add less than several millions of lives 
to the tale. And is this our boasted civilisation ? he 
thought. How are the people the better for it? 
Are they better? Are they happier? Has exist- 
ence for them been made easier, or in any way more 
agreeable ? Is not the safety of life the base of 
civilisation, and what business have we here if we 
cannot do better than our predecessors ? So Martin 
Kerr left India with an illusion dissipated. He 
entered it feeling how great and blessed was our 
rule. He sailed from India feeling that our rule, at 
least as yet, was but a sorry failure. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

So our hero was once more afloat, and steaming down 
the eastern coast of India, leaving Madias, with its 
' league-long rollers thundering on the strand,' most 
joyfully behind. A few days after he entered the 
picturesque harbour of Galle ; and after some delay 
for coaling, again steamed away for Aden. Such 
voyages may seem to many a great waste of time ; 
but in truth that may or may not be so. If you want 
to learn about many things, or almost anything in 
any land on earth, there is no school like a P. and O. 
steamer when it has collected its human freight at 
Galle ; where the Chinese, Japanese, Javan, and 
Australian passengers join the Indian steamer. If 
anyone is interested about India, he will find plenty 
of people who are glad to talk about it ; but they 
will seldom do so voluntarily, knowing that most 
men hate India, and, after they have quitted it, 
seldom care to hear of it again ; while as for those 
who have never been there, it seems a hopeless task 
to talk to them. The Indian soldier or civilian, 
or soldier-civilian then, who has stores of most 
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interesting experiences, usually stows them away in 
the inmost depths of his mental hold. As you look 
around on this throng of varied experience, you 
long to unlock the caskets, and have all these lives 
unrolled. But this can never be"; so you must 
content yourself to learn what you can from those 
who have seen most of the things you wish to 
study. If every leaf on the trees is a volume of a 
different kind, how much more so is man; yet 
when an individual is seen labouring over some 
printed record which is too often a mere deluge of 
words scattered over a waste of ideas, he is thought 
to be doing more work than that man yonder who 
is carefully listening to what his neighbour has to 
say. But it must ever be so. Few realise that the 
education of books is the least part of education. 
Many do not know how to extract the contents of 
the living volume, and so seldom turn to it. Many 
have not the opportunity, if they had the will ; so 
that from various causes the multitude is mainly 
made up of those who 

Never bring the world and books together, 
And therefore never rightly judge of either. 

But our hero foimd plenty to oocupy and interest 
him on board, because, having an interest and an 
object, he created talk in others, and by the time he 
landed at Marseilles had heard more useful informa- 
tion about India, from North to South, than if he 
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had read everyQiiDg that had been written about the 
countxy. 

In two days more he drove up to the Northern 
Bailway Station of Paris; and as he did so, how 
the form of Annie Leigh rose before him I For, as 
the reader may remember, it was there he had seen 
the last of her as he was travelling on his route to 
India. He got out, walked to the exact place 
where he had stood when she bowed to him, and then 
looked round with that look which plainly says, 
^ For the last time,' and turned away saying to him- 
self, ' Yes, that dream is gone for ever.' Then he 
paid the driver of his voiture, and set to work to take 
his ticket and book his luggage. Some eight hours 
more, and he saw those white cliffs of Dover which are 
endeared to the heart of many a weary exiled English- 
man with a strength which none who have not felt 
exile can ever know. Many of his fellow-passengers 
were on board. Presently they landed — some, a 
very few, we fear — to go to pleasant homes and 
joyous faces; others, to creep into some humble 
tenement in the suburbs, or hide their heads in 
cheerless chambers about the regions of the clubs. 
A melancholy change it was indeed to most, and es- 
pecially to those who had just come from positions of 
place and power. ' When I left my province in India,' 
said one old veteran, ^ it was under a salute, and I 
now feel like a humble coolie.' But, after all, 
' Hame's aye hame,' as the Scotch proverb has it. 
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Still, of all the illusions from which man is destined 
painfully to awake, the long-looked-for joys and 
pleasures of a return to one's native soil are probahly 
the greatest. But in our hero's case there was no 
illusion in the matter. The wheel of fortune had 
suddenly set in his favour ; and as he drove up to a 
goodly-sized mansion in Park Lane, and rushed im- 
mediately afterwards into the middle of the family 
circle, he experienced one of the very few unmixed 
joys which fall to the lot of man. 

' Why,' said our hero, ' you are all looking just 
the ^ame, and even younger than when I left.' 

* You funny boy ; and what did you expect us to 
look like ? ' said his mother. ' You have only been 
eighteen months away.' 

' It seems to me ages,' said Martin, ^ and I half 
expected to see changes without end — I don't know 
why.' 

' Well, there has been one change, as you know,' 

' Ah, you mean Annie's marriage ; ' Annie being 

his favourite sister, just one year older than himself, 

who had, six months after he had left, married Sir 

Edward Charlton, an English border baronet. 

* Yes. They are making a long stay abroad, as 
he is not very strong. They have a chateau on the 
coteaux, near Pau, where they spent last winter, 
and they are going to spend the next there too. 
You must go and see them before you return to 
India.' 
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< Yes, I shall be sure to. It won't be much out 
of my way. I shall enjoy it immensely.' 

^ It's a beautiful' country, and there are hounds 
and all sorts of things, I believe, that English people 
like.' 

' You might pick up a wife there, too,' said his 
sister Adelaide. 

< That's always the first and the last thing girls 
think of,' said Mr. Kerr. *But a man is better 
without a wife before thirty, and better with one 
afterwards.' 

* There are lots of charming American girls at 
Pan, I hear,' said another of his sisters. 

^ Ah, those American girls, Martin, dear ! ' said 
Mrs. Kerr. * Don't go near them.' 

^ I am not surprised at men liking them,' said 
Mr. Kerr ; * they are usually much better company 
than English girls. You rarely find an English- 
woman with much to say for herself till after she has 
been married a few years.' 

* The American girls are always trying to be 
man-like in their talk,' said Mrs. Kerr. 

' Perhaps ; but they are not the less womanly on 
that account. Like nearly everything else, it all re- 
solves itself into a question of money. Our English 
girls are too shy, and don't learn from men as they 
might, and as the American girls do.' 

' How can we learn from men ? ' said Adelaide. 
' Why, they all say exactly the same things to us. I 
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always put down in my diaiy anything new that one 
of my dinner or dancing partners says, and there is 
hardly an entry in a week.' 

^ But, Robert dear,' said Mrs Kerr, ' what has the 
money got to do with it ? ' 

' Why, everything — ^money has everything to do 
with manners.' 

* It often spoils them,' said Mrs. Kerr. ^ These 
eldest sons are insufferable nowadays.' 

* Ah 1 I see I have got into a comer there. But 
do not let us lose sight of the main track. The 
question is, why are American girls better company 
than English girls ? It's because they associate with 
men and talk with them, as it were, on more even 
terms, and so learn quite insensibly much that men 
know on general topics. They can and do speak 
with men on terms of greater freedom. This is be- 
cause girls are left better off in America than in 
Eogland; fortunes are more divided. A husband, 
then, is a far greater necessity to an English than 
to an American girl. The former, therefore, is always 
more under the suspicion of husband-angling. This 
cramps her talk, and, cramping it, cramps man's. 
An English girl, you see, as I said before, is always 
under a dread of being thought guilty of throwing 
herself at a man's head ; an American girl need not 
be under any such dread. She may be, and often is, 
on a very friendly footing with a man, without any 
intention whatever, excepting that of enjoying his 
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society. The sexes, in short, are closer to each other 
mentally, because they stand upon a more even cash 
basis, and that is the long and the short of it. 
Bulwer, if you recollect, in the " Parisians," says that 
the American women whom he has met in Paris are 
the most agreeable women in the world ; but he does 
not go into the causes of it. If George Eliot could 
only have been disguised as a man, and have lived 
with the first minds, and men in general I No woman 
can write a novel.' 

This was received with a chorus of indignant 
denial. 

* Why, papa,' said Adelaide, ' look at George 
Eliot herself.* What a genius she has ! ' 

' My dear child,' said Mr. Kerr, * let us begin at 
the beginning. A novel must have men and women 
in it. A woman may know women, but it is not her 
fault if she does not know men. How, then, can 
she create them ? Where has George Eliot created 
a man — a gentleman of the right sort ? Is Daniel 
Deronda such a man ? ' 

' Well, then,' said Mrs. Kerr, ' if that is all true — 
and I do not think it is quite true, though there may be 
some truth in it — a man cannot write a novel either.' 

' He can do so better ; he can know women better 
than women can know men. Still he is in some 
measure under the same difiiculty.' 

' Why, then, no one can write a novel at all,' said 
Mrs. Kerr. 
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' That's just Tvhat I think. No one can do full 
justice to men and women.' 

* Why, papa, you are quite coming out,' said Mrs. 
Kerr. 

* Well, I have no country pursuits here, so I have 
taken to examining the human animal, as people 
are fond of calling us nowadays, more closely. The 
habits of animals are always interesting. I verily 
believe those letters in the " Times " on the habits 
of the badger were probably more read than anything 
in the paper. When I have nothing better to do, I 
walk into the park and watch the first man or 
woman I see loitering about. Hardly any man with 
something on his mind can walk as if there was 
nothing there at all. There are flirtations I have 
watched in the Park, most interesting. The gentle- 
man generally arrives first, though. I am watching 
an interesting young couple at present. Eight 
o'clock in the morning is their time. The young 
fellow arrives on horseback, and round on the Bays- 
water side. Then comes the lady, tall, and interest- 
ing-looking. She is far gone. When the lady 
strokes the horse's forehead timidly, it is a bad sign ; 
when she plucks some grass and gives it to the dear 
creature to nibble, it's all up. This one has got to 
the grass-plucking stage.' 

* How you do run on, papa — and before the girls ! 
That's a caution to you, Martin. When you go into 
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flociety you most never talk long on one sabject. 
People never do so nowadays.' 

* Yes,' said Mr. Kerr ; ^ that's because they can't. 
They don't know much of any subject whatever. So 
there is a bewildering succession of allusions which 
people call lively conversation. A horse may make 
a tremendous clatter, and yet not go fest.' 

* But bow am I to find talk, then ? ' said oar 
hero in despair. 

* Never you mind, Martin,' said Adelaide. ^I 
will tell you what to talk to the ladies about. We 
have plenty of time. You won't be going out till to- 
morrow night. There is a baU we are going to, and 
we can easily get you asked.' 

A few days more, and our hero was plunged into 
the jungle of London society, and into rooms with a 
climate more stifling than that of the foot of the 
Western Ghauts of Southern India. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

Our hero had now been a fortnight in London, and, 
we are almost ashamed to say, had not even delivered 
his letter of introduction to the Secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Truth about India. 
An occasional pricking of conscience indeed he had 
There was his promise to the Brahmin, to devote 
himself to what are called Indian interests — a promise, 
too, he was bound to fulfil, as its performance was to 
be received as payment in full for the hospitality he 
had met with when recovering from his tiger wounds 
at Ubeemonay. There was also his father^s wish. 
Still, it was not to be wondered at that he did pro- 
crastinate a little. Then there was another thing 
that tended to distract him. A return to England 
had strongly revived his desire — not to marry Annie 
Leigh, but at least to see her again. So he went to 
every party he could get to. Then he looked, and 
looked, amongst the riders and walkers in the Bow, 
till he soon acquired an expression of &ce as if he 
was incessantly searching for some one. His sharp- 
sighted sister Adelaide could not help noticing this. 
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but put it down to his having lived in the jungles, and 
seen nothing of England except what a school-boy 
sees. Still she was a little puzzled. * What are yoa 
always looking for ? ' she one day said to Martin ; ^are 
you looking for some one to get married toP' 

* No, I am sure I am not,' he truly answered. 
^ You know what father says, better without a wife 
before thirty, and ?dth one after that. Do you think,' 
he added, ^ that he would mind my running down to 
Cheltenham for a few days ? Fve a great wish to 
visit my school-day scenes again.' 

^ The madhouse (Martin Kerr mentally winced at 
the expression), I suppose, you used to tell us about, 
is the place you will go to first ? And your fidend 
Edward Lorrain ? What has become of him ? ' 

*He's in Australia, I suppose — at least he was 
there when I last heard from him. But I really 
should like to see the old Doctor and his wife. They 
were very kind to me. Then, when I get back, I 
mean to go in for India in earnest.' 

* You had far better try women's rights, or public- 
houses, or try and get all those nasty mad dogs shut 
up, or try something near.' 

' Oh, but there are plenty of people here to see 
about these things, and few who know about India.' 

* Yes, but why should you not have some share of 
the home things ? ' 

^ The House, I hear, won't listen to a man who 
wants to talk about many things.' 
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'Well, you must start one English thing, any- 
how?' 

' Shall I go in for India then, and mad dogs ? ' 
said Martin, laughing. 

' You had better ask papa. But I know that 
everybody says no one wants to hear about India, 
and what everybody says must be right. But here 
comes papa, so you had better ask him about going 
to Cheltenham.' 

Mr. Kerr thought nothing could be more natural. 

So next morning Martin Kerr took the train for 
Cheltenham, and spent the afternoon in wandering 
through the play-ground, calling on his old boarding- 
house master, and looking through the college when 
afternoon school was over. 

Next morning he ordered a horse fix)m a livery- 
stable in the town, and started at twelve o'clock for 
Andover Park, vdth the intention of taking luncheon 
with the Doctor and his wife. First of all he 
rode up towards the college play-ground, and by the 
gate through which he and Edward Lorrain had 
passed just two years ago; then he rode along the 
exact route they had taken when they walked to- 
gether to Andover Park, and through a lane which 
passed by an ancient mill which was driven by the 
waters of a petty stream. Shortly afterwards he 
entered the main road which led up the valley, and 
then he rode slowly and thoughtftilly along. It was 
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the same glorious month of May. The leaves of the 
trees were three-fourths on their way towards their 
fullest growth; the hedges and groves, and the 
shrubberies of the villas on the way, were alive with 
bird life, and all nature was green and fresh and 
tranquil. How enjoyable was the scene ! It ought to 
have suggested nothing but pure pleasure to the 
mind ; and so it did to his, but not for long. The 
contrast it presented to the parched plains of Mysore 
brought back India painfully to his thoughts, brought 
back the famine, and the terrible scenes he had 
witnessed. The bustle of London life had banished 
them for a time, but now they rose before him 
more vividly than ever. Then he thought, and 
thought, and felt aged beyond description. Had two 
years only elapsed since he walked joyfully up the 
road with Edward Lorrain, and talked over his future 
plans? It seemed like a dream. But time ages 
man little. Events do, and no event can age a 
youthful and susceptible mind more than famine. 
It gives a shock to the ideas regarding existence, and 
its value — in short it upsets the gauge of life bom 
with Englishmen beyond recall. So he rode along 
thinking, and yet thinking, and feeling, as he went, 
a rapid strengthening of his resolve to do what 
he could towards lifting India out of the reach 
of famine. * I may fail, I certainly shall fail,' he 
thought ; ^ but a man who has done his best can do 
no more.' 
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He was now within a mile of Andover, and came 
to the exact spot where Kale had jumped up on him, 
and scattered .about the road the flower pot, with the 
heather plant he had brought from Lintoun Hill. 
Where was that heather plant now ? Where was Kale, 
and where was Annie Leigh ? And all that seemed 
to be a dream still stranger. To think that his first, 
and perhaps his last, love should have been in a 
lunatic asylum ! ' The Doctor,' he thought, ' need not 
have made me promise, or bound me more strongly 
than if I had made a direct promise, not to recognise 
in the world anyone who had been here.' There was 
a strange mixture of a sense of the ridiculous in the 
whole matter. So he mentally hugged his secret 
tighter than ever. Presently he entered the gates, 
and rode towards the house of Andover Park. How 
it all came back I — on the left, in the shrubbery 
walk, was the seat amongst the firs, where he had seen 
Janet Fergusson seated with Annie Leigh, and it 
was there, too, he had received the only letter he had 
ever got from her. * When he got up to the house he 
looked up at the window, where he had seen her last. 
Then he dismounted and rung the bell. 

* Is Mrs. Frankling at home ? ' 

' Mrs. Frankling does not live here now, sir. Dr. 
Frankling died more than a month ago, and Mrs. 
Frankling is living, I hear them say, somewhere in 
Devonshire.' 

VOL. II. Q 
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*Do you happen to know if her brother — Mr. 
William Lorrain — ^is s^ill at the cottage ? ' 

' He's not there now, sir. He's gone to Australia. 
But he still keeps the place, and his coachman has 
charge of it.' 

So Martin Kerr turned away, mounted his horse, 
rode slowly down the avenue, and took his way to the 
cottage. There he found the coachman, who was 
very glad to see him, and insisted on giving him 
luncheon. 

' We have hot got much to give you, sir ; some 
bread and cheese and butter, and a glass of home- 
brewed.' 

' That will do very well indeed, and I will just 
take a stroll round the grounds.' 

He then went round to the front of the house, 
and stood thoughtfully at the head of the lawn which 
sloped down towards the pretty lakelet in the 
hollow. It was a pleasant and a soothing scene, full 
of that tranquil beauty which calms the feelings 
and fills the mind with a subdued sense of the 
charms of nature. Instinct, indeed, it was, with 
ideas of home, and peopled ; but for our hero, it 
was, alas! not peopled at all with anything but 
memories of what seemed now almost a distanf past. 
Then he turned and took his way up the rivulet 
which fed the lakelet at the foot of the lawny slope, 
till he reached the pretty summer-house where he 
and Uncle William, and Edward Lorrain, and 
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Annie Leigh had taken tea together not quite 
two years ago, while Kale, the collie, had amiified 
himself hunting for rats in the banks below. 
One pause, a glance around, a sigh, and then he 
wended his way up the stream, along banks fringed 
with fir, and occasional woodland trees all freshly 
leaved. As he turned a bend of the stream, a 
heron rose lazily from the water, and, with some 
gentle plying of its slate-blue wings, flew slowly 
up the glen. Then he crossed the rivulet by a 
pretty rustic bridge, and, returning by the op- 
posite bank, passed along the other side of the 
lakelet till he reached the point where the pent- 
up waters ran over the weir into the stream below, 
and raced towards the stone from below which, 
just two years ago, he had lured the ruby-spotted 
trout, to land it trimnphantly on the bank. Next 
he strolled down the stream till he reached the 
seat under the old oak tree — the scene of the 
sketches he had made so carefully and carried out to 
India. There he sat down and thought, and looked 
into the pool below, athwart which there fell the 
pink reflection of the hawthorn-tree which Annie 
Leigh so loved to look at, watching it day by day as 
the hues showed faintly on the waters, and lament- 
ing when at last they had quite died away and left 
the pool colourless as before. If ' music, when soft 
voices die, vibrates in the memory,' does not the 
thought of a voice heard long ago, as it were, haunt 
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the spot which we have most linked it with, so that 
when we visit the place the very tones seem in- 
deed to vibrate in the memory ? So Martin Kerr 
seemed indeed to hear the very tones of the voice 
be had so loved to listen to. And he sat and 
listened to it again ; as he thought, for the last 
time. How long he might thus have sat no one 
could have told. At last he was aroused by the 
painfully prosaic statement that his luncheon had 
been ready an hour ago. 

So, getting up, and following the coachman, he 
took his way to the cottagb, and ate his cheese and 
bread and butter, and drank of the home-brewed 
beer. One look round the lawn, and after that he 
mounted his horse, and set out for Cheltenham. 

Yes, he felt saddened, and yet relieved. He 
had liberated his mind and feelings ; and that visit, 
if it recalled Annie Leigh to his memory, had also 
in some way satisfied him and prepared him to leave 
sentiment alone, and address himself to the business 
of life. 

Next morning he took the train for London. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

When Martin Kerr arrived once more in town he 
found that his people were neither dining out nor 
receiving at home ; so he had a quiet family dinner. 
His parents, three sisters, and himself. After the 
ladies had retired his father turned his chair slightly 
on one side, poured out a glass of claret, and passed 
the bottle to his son. 

' Adelaide tells me,' said Mr. Kerr, * that you are 
now going in for India in earnest.' 

* Yes, I am. I am afraid you will think I have 
been putting it off too long.' 

' Not at all. One always requires some time to 
settle down. Well, what are you going to do first 
of all ? There's nothing like method, remember.' 

' To-morrow afternoon I am going to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Truth about India. I 
have got a letter of introduction to the Secretary.' 

* Ah 1 ' said Mr. Kerr, reflectively ; ' I am glad to 
find there is such a Society, but I really never heard 
of it before.' 

' Well, that's curious,' said his son ; * but it has 
been going on for years. I've seen a printed lecture 
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given by one of the Fellows, dated I don't know how 
long ago^ and after his name were the letters 

H. P. T. i; 

* Whereabouts are their rooms ? ' 

*Down close to Westminster, so that members 
of Parliament may go in easily, when they want to 
learn anything about India.' 

* A nice quiet place it will bcj then.' 

' Well, I shall see all about that to-morrow.' 
' And what are you going to do after that ? ' 

* I am advised to get from the Secretary an in- 
troduction to the Librarian at the India OflSce.' 

* Oh yes, that's the place I wrote to you about. 
I believe I'm one of the few people who have 
heard of its existence. You'll have a tremendous 
climb to get at it. It's in the garrets of that huge 
building at the end of St. James's Park. By the 
way, many of those poor devils who perished in 
the last famine helped to pay for that building. 
Every stone of it was paid for by India. I've heard 
it called a monument of oppression and extortion. 
But there are diflferent ways of looking' at these things. 
But go on ; what are you going to do next ? ' 

* Well, I do not exactly know. I think I shall 
tell the Librarian my object, and ask his advice.' 

^ Not a bad idea. It can do no harm, anyhow. 
But don't go on at things too hard at first, or you 
will get disgusted, and I am afraid that you will 
find more than enough to disgust and dishearten you. 
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The great thing wanted in politics, you must bear in 
mind, is plenty of the asinine quality. You will 
see a donkey waiting at a gate for some one to come 
and open it. He waits an hour, then he waits an- 
other hour, and another, and so on, till some one 
does come and open it.' 

'How is it that the moment India is brought 
forward all the members go out of the House ? ' 

' And very properly,' said Mr. Kerr. * What is 
the use of their remaining when they know nothing 
whatever about the subject ? ' 

' But they might learn ? ' 

' They could only learn what everyone knows 
already; wliich is, that the few speakers on Indian 
subjects agree to differ very widely.' 

' From what I hear I am a&aid it will be very 
little good going in for India,' said Martin, who was 
rather dispirited by these practical remarks. 

' Not at all, my dear boy ; don't believe that. 
India is rapidly turning into a stomach question ; and 
when it becomes one, Indian affairs must be studied, 
and studied till they are learnt. The mass of voters, 
you see, are naturally most occupied with providing 
food for themselves and their children ; and no ques- 
tion can turn into a vital one for them unless it be a 
belly one, and that is why there is so little real 
hostility between Conservatives and Liberals. The 
stomach questions — com laws, and all that — are 
settled. Well, that being so, there will be more 
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willingness to tiim to any stomach question further 
abroad. Now hundreds of millions of ^English 
capital have gone to India, the interest of which is 
mainly spent here, and the consequence of India to 
England must yearly increase; and if the flow of 
capital goes on at the present rate, the two countries 
must one day stand or fall together. For my part I 
do not like the idea of our being linked to India by 
such a mass of English gold ; but there the fact is, and 
we must make the best of it, and there must springy up 
a demand in the House for men with practical Indian 
knowledge — men who will be able to represent the 
interests of the land and people. But you will require 
plenty of patience and perseverance. In this coun- 
try we need much moving. A man has to hammer 
away at a subject for about twenty years, and just 
as he is giving up all hope he suddenly finds himself 
looked upon as an authority.' 

' Then I should be forty before I made any pro- 
gress ? ' 

' Certainly you would. Few people come to much 
until they have reached that age ; and as for politi- 
cians, they may think themselves lucky if they come to 
anything then. Go and study the attitude and look 
of one of our elderly statesmen on the benches, and see 
how like he is to a London coachman, as he sits on his 
box, prepared to wait, hour after hour. Any more 
wine ? No ? Come along, then, to the other room.' 
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Next day our hero went off to deKver his intro- 
duction to the Secretary of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Truth about India. The rooms 
were on the first floor of a house near Westminster. In 
the room looking toward the street was the library 
and reading-room — ^a goodly selection of some hun- 
dreds of volumes relating to Indian subjects, a table 
covered with English and Indian newspapers, and a 
clerk in the comer. 

^ Is Captain Moor<crofl in ? ' asked Martin. 

' He will be in presently, sir. He usually looks 
in at four o'clock.' 

' Do many gentlemen come here to read ? ' 

The clerk smiled, as he answered, * Very few in- 
deed, sir. Sometimes one or two look in in the course 
of the day, and sometimes no one at all comes.' 

So the clerk resumed his work, which happened 
to consist of making out a list of the members who 
had not paid their subscriptions, and Martin Kerr 
took up the * Hindoo Patriot.' 

Presently there came the Secretary, a middle- 
aged gentleman who had been in the Indian Public 
Works, and who had often met Mr. Grant in Banga- 
lore. He read Mr. Grant's letter, and then, looking 
up, said, ' Mr. Grant says you would like to become 
a member of the Society.' 

* Certainly, I should,' said our hero. ' Has it 
done much in the way of propagating the truth about 
India?' 
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' Well, the fact is,' said Captain Moorcroft, ' that 
very few people care to hear anything about India, 
and no one seems willing to hear the truth about it. 
It's very uphill work. It pleases people to be told 
about the thousands of miles of railways, and tele- 
graph wires, and roads, and the opening up of the 
country and new trade routes. But no bearer of bad 
news is ever welcome. By the way, you must give 
UB a lecture about the famine.' 

' If I do,' said our hero, * I am afraid I shall have 
to bring out some disagreeable facts.' 

' Never mind that. It's a free country. You may 
say anything you like here, and no one will pay the 
smallest attention to it. But lUl try to get together 
a fair audience ; and if you make an impression on 
each one of them, they will talk to others, in their 
clubs, or in society (for some people here and there 
are anxious to understand India), and so good will 
be done, though you may not be able to perceive it.' 

' When would you like me to lecture ? ' 

* Well, I think the best way would be to open 
our winter session on November 1 with your lecture. 
The famine will be over then, and in the autumn we 
shall learn if the Government means to do anything 
in the way of preventive measures.' 

' That will suit very well, as I am starting for 
India the first week in November.' 

* By the way, what is the title of your lecture to 
be ? ' asked the Secretary. 
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^ I should like to call it ^' Famine, and how to 
improve the Condition of the Indian Eyot." ' 

* That will do very well. I hope you will go in 
for an account of all that can be done for him. 
We are too apt to rely on rails and water, and think 
of nothing else. There must be many things that 
could be done as regards land tenures, &c.' 

* Yes, there are ; and I am to be well posted up by 
Mr. Grant on those subjects. By the way, could you 
kindly give me an introduction to the Librarian at the 
India Office ? I am going in for India, and wish to 
go through a regular course of study in the Library.' 

^ A course of study in the Library ! Why, you'll 
kill yourself. There's endless dirt, and you will be 
either starved or roasted according to the season. 
Then it's such a climb up to those garrets — exactly 
140 steep steps.' 

^ Oh, I shall not mind that ; it will be only like 
getting up one of those ghauts in India.' 

* Yes, but the end is rather different. When you 
have got to the top you will find yourself in a laby- 
rinth of skylit chambers and passages, which look 
as if they had been planned either for astronomical 
observation or the growth of tropical plants.' 

' Perhaps,' suggested Martin Kerr, * some of them 
were planned for observing the heavens. There is a 
great talk at present of sun spots, and their connec- 
tion with famines ; and some think that we shall one 
day be able to tell exactly when famine will come by 
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tlie state of the spots, and then take measures at the 
right time.' 

* I hope you won't go into that in your lecture.' 

* Why not ? I hear that Lord Salisbury is going' 
to Hend out a solar photographer to Madras.' 

* Well, I only hope he will meet with the fate of 
the astrologer in La Fontaine's fable, and tumble into 
a well while he is gazing at the heavens.' 

* Why^ what good would that do ? ' 

' Oh,' said the Secretary, laughing, ' it would do 
a gr(»at deal of good, by suggesting to him and the 
Government that a remedy for famines is more likely 
to l3e found in the earth beneath than in the heavens 
above*. Truth, you know, is always said to reside at 
the bottom of a well, and really does so in this case.' 

' So Mr. Grant seems to think, for he has just 
told me of a tract in a famine district which was 
growing crops in the worst time of the famine, and 
it was kept going entirely by deep wells.' 

* Besides,' said the Secretary, ^ to go back to the 
sun spots, Leland, the French astronomer, say^ it 
requires at least thirty thousand instances to prove 
connection between facts which have no obvious 
relation. Well, the maximum of sun spots recur in 
cycles of ten years, so that it will require three 
hundred thousand years to arrive at certitude. Of 
course there's no harm in investigating the thing. I 
am only anxious that you should confine your lecture 
to practical points.' 
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'Thanks, I will. But I must be oflf to the 
Library now.' 

So Martin Kerr went to the India Office, climbed 
up one hundred and forty steps, the last flight of 
which was steep and tortuous, and entered the maze 
of passages and skylit chambers to which have been 
consigned by far the most valuable Library of its kind 
in the world : Arabic MSS. to the number of about 
two thousand ; Persian to double that amount ; Sanscrit 
not less than four thousand five hundred, many of 
which are gorgeously illuminated. Besides these, there 
are fifty thousand volumes, the greater part of which 
are Oriental works. He first of all wandered round the 
Library, through which there reigned a silence as 
profound as that which reigns in the centre of some 
Eastern desert. Presently he came to a central 
chamber in which, on glass-covered tables, were open 
illuminated MSS., undergoing a course of gradual 
deterioration from the combined forces of tropical heat 
in summer and Arctic cold in winter. On the wall, 
in a glass-covered case, were some original letters 
which attracted his curiosity, and be spent some 
minutes in learning from them, how Nelson, in quaint 
phrase, thanked the East India Company for a present 
of ten thousand pounds, awarded him for his victory 
over the French fleet at the mouth of the Nile, in 
August 1798, which 'generous act of theirs,' he truly 
said, ' surpasses all calculation of gratitude ; ' and 
how Oliver P. (as he signed himself) answered a 
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petition of the East India merchants, for a convoy to 
get their vessels home, saying in one brief sentence : 
' We recommend the answering of this petition to 
the Commissioners of our Admiralty, desiring them 
to do herein what they may for the encouragement 
of the East India trade.' Then he wandered on, till 
he at last saw an attendant turning over some books 
in a distant comer. Him addressing, our hero 
asked for the Librarian, and, handing his letter of 
introduction and card, requested that they might 
be delivered. Presently he was introduced to a sky- 
lit chamber, a kind of Holy of Holies, in which sat 
a learned German Professor, who looked as if he had 
spent many years in contemplating the literary 
remains of distant ages. The attendant withdrew, 
and Martin Kerr was left alone with this hermit of 
the garrets, who addressed him with that courteous 
manner with which one is always received at the 
India OflBce. Everything that could further his 
objects should be done ; and the Librarian assured 
him that he hoped he would at once refer directly to 
him whenever he required advice or assistance. * But,' 
continued the Librarian, ' I am afraid you will not 
find this a very comfortable place to study in, or an 
easy one to get at.' 

* Oh, one must not make diflBculties,' said Martin 
Kerr. « The worst thing I see about the place is the 
risk of fire. How would you get the books out in 
the event of a fire ? ' 
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' We could not. If a fire did take place, it is 
difficult to see how any portion of the Library could 
be saved.' 

' I suppose,' said Martin, * there is no money avail- 
able to provide safer quarters for the books? It's a 
great pity, too, for another reason, for many would 
come here to read if the Library were in a more ac- 
cessible place.' 

' There is money, or rather there has been, but 
the Grovemment has its own way of spending it. You 
see these six volumes ; these are the new edition of 
the Kig-Veda-Sanhita, or the Sacred Hymns of the 
Brahmins, which cost no less than six thousand 
pounds. 

' What a shame 1 And to think of these poor 
starving wretches at the other end of the world 
having six thousand pounds taken out of them for 
such a purpose ! The money would have been better 
spent in digging wells, or even in laying up some 
grain for the next famine.' 

' At any rate,' said the Librarian, ^ it might have 
been better spent in providing safer quarters for the 
books. But,' he philosophically continued, 'the 
Government, or rather the mis-government, in India, 
is the natural product of certain well-known causes. 
It requires ^the united efforts of all classes in a 
country to arrive at any approach to good govern- 
ment. Government by officials, who are unaided by 
the advice and uncontrolled by the opinions of 
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the people, must always be a failure in a very 
great degi^e^ as long as men are men. Till, then, 
some system is devised which shall keep up a chain 
of intercommunication between the people and the 
officials, the Grovernment must always be what it is — 
a cumbrous machine working very much in the dark. 
It is as good as it can be under the circumstances ; 
and, if it were not so splendidly served by an able and 
zealous set of men, would be a great deal worse.' 

^ I am afraid,' said Martin Kerr, after a pause, 
^that I am taking up a great deal of your time. 
Good-bye, and many thanks for your kindness.' 

So Martin Kerr went his way ; and before the 
door was closed, the Librarian was lost in the study 
of an antique Sanscrit MS. 
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CHAPTEE LVII. 

Of every hope deprived ; 
Fatigued with vain resources ; and subdued 
With woAs resistless^ and enfeebling fear : 
Passive they sunk beneath the weighty blow. 
Nothing but lamentable sounds were heard, 
Nor aught was seen but ghastly views of death. 

ABMSTBONe. 

Mabtin Kbbr had not been at his studies in the 
India Library for a week before he ceased to wonder 
at the small interest taken in India. For there was 
literally no means of readily getting at the rudiments 
of the subject. There was a huge jungle of reports, 
gazeteers, annual accounts of the moral and material 
progress of India, district manuals, famine reports, 
irrigation reports — reports, in sliort, on almost every 
subject imder the sun. But there was no book to 
start a beginner with, no book containing a general 
view of the subject, and special directions as to 
what reports and books should be referred to in 
order to follow up any particular branch into all its 
ramifications. There was, in other words, no key to 
this vast storehouse of information ; and, therefore, 
there was no other course left except that of going 
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gradually through the whole contents of the India 
Office Library, and thus embarking in an extensive 
course of miscellaneous reading. So day after day, 
and week after week, for some hours each day, our 
hero read manfully away at the Library, making notes, 
as he went along, of what he considered to be points 
of value. The general result of all this was, that no 
definite impression whatever had been made on his 
mind. He had plunged headlong into a jungle, and 
into one from which he saw little prospect of 
emerging. Then how as to his promised lecture on 
^ Indian Famines, and how to improve the Condition 
of the Indian Kyot ? ' He wished he had never com- 
mitted himself to anything of the kind ; and by the 
time that the London season was over, and that his 
family were preparing to move North, he began 
seriously to think of telling the Secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Truth about India, 
that he had not sufilcient knowledge to do justice to 
the subject. Still, he thought he had better delay till 
the autumn came on. When the 1st of September 
came round, he at last finally determined on giving 
up his projected lecture. But just as he was on the 
point of writing to the Secretary the Indian mail 
came in, and with it a long letter from John Grrant-, 
which ran thus : — 

• Bangalore, August 1877. 

' My dear Kerr, — I am afraid you will think that 
I have been far too long in answering the letter you 
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wrote me after your arrival in England. However, 
I am now going to make up for lost time with a 
vengeance, and at such length that, as old Kistna 
Rao would say, it will take you three days and three 
nights to get through my letter. Still, when you 
have done so, I think you will be in a better position 
in re your lecture than you probably are now. But, 
before my famine story, I must give you a piece 
of news, half good and half evil, like most things in 
this wretched planet, and that is that my daughter is 
going to be married next month to Captain Colvin, a 
promising officer in the Mysore Commission. As we are 
all more or less .selfish, I am of course at present con- 
sidering how this will aflfect me, but I am consoled by 
the thought that things might have been worse. Now 
for the famine, which could certainly hardly have been 
so. It makes one both sad and angry even to think of 
it. The intentions of the Government were, no doubt, 
just and humane ; and it has simply blundered into 
acts of the grossest brutality. This may seem pretty 
well for a beginning, but what I am now going to re- 
late will justify the assertion. But, before setting to 
work, I may as well give you the heads of my discourse. 
^ In the first place I am going to say something as 
to the famine in Mysore. Then I mean to give you 
an account of my visit to the Cuddapah district, in 
the Madras Presidency. Lastly, you shall have my 
humble opinion in re the management of future 
famines, and on the measures that ought to be 
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adopted to improve the condition of tlie agricultural 
classes. 

* The story of the principal feature in the Mysore 
famine is soon told. In the early days of the famine, 
the Commissioner ordered relief kitchens to be 
started. Tliese were placed under native manage- 
ment. Wholesale peculation of course followed. 
Much money was spent, and yet many of these 
poor starving creatures died in the kitchens and on 
the way-sides. When native agency broke down, the 
Commissioner established European supervision, and 
was beginning to get things into working order 
when, in an evil hour, Lord Lytton arrived brimful 
of Sir Kichard Temple's ideas. The first thing he 
did was to order that those in the relief kitchens 
should be employed on the works. This was simply 
tfc expect a man to carry a basketful of mud when 
he had hardly strength to carry an empty one. The 
result was that thousands who had not strength to 
go on the works were turned adrift, that the death- 
rate roimd Bangalore doubled, and from fifty to 
eighty dead bodies were picked up daily in the 
streets and suburbs of the town. Then, as no proper 
provision had been made for hutting the people, those 
who went on the works died fast from exposure ; and 
as the rain fell every afternoon, for days, you may 
imagine how the poor creatures suffered. This is 
just the kind of blundering that must always be apt 
to happen till a regular famine department is started. 
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But I shall have to refer to this in my general 
suggestions at the end of mj letter. Let me now 
give you an extract from a memo sent me, by my 
manager, of the state of the pass leading down from 
Mulanaad to Mangalore. 

* " Near the tenth milestone. Ten landslips — two 
perfectly impassable. A covered drain fallen in. 
Also two large trees fallen quite across road. A 
man and woman lying dead near this spot. Also a 
bullock. 

* " From tenth to eleventh milestone. Ten to 
twelve landslips. A dead bullock lying in the 
drain. 

' " From eleventh to twelfth milestone. Six 
landslips. 

' ''• From twelfth to thirteenth. Nine large land- 
slips. 

' '* From thirteenth to fourteenth. Ten landslips. 
Two trees fallen. Three dead donkeys. 

' " From fourteenth to fifteenth. Almost impass- 
able for men. A dead woman lying in the road; 
also a bullock and a donkey. 

^ " From fifteenth to sixteenth. Also impassable. 
Eleven dead bullocks belonging to forty-seven carts 
loaded with rice." 

' It is to be hoped that all this may be cleared 
away by the time you return. And now for my trip 
to Cuddapah, when I travelled over some hundred 
and fifty miles of the British territory which adjoins 
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Mysore with my friend, who, I must tell you, is a 
civilian in the revenue branch of the service. When 
I went to see him it was the height of the hot wea- 
ther, and the famine was at its worst. I reached his 
house early one morning, and the same afternoon we 
drove out some miles away to visit a gang of coolies 
engaged on a relief work. These works consist, I must 
tell you, of making roads, digging channels and wells, 

and repairing or improving tanks. And in D 's 

division of the district he had some 80,000 people 
so employed, all of whom he was supposed to look 
after in addition to his ordinary civilian duties — 
duties which in ordinary times are as much as a man 
can get through — and it was not until some six 
weeks before my visit that he got any European 
assistance. He was therefore obliged to rely on 
native supervision, so you may imagine the amount 
of fraud, and scamped work. Well, we soon arrived 
at the work to be inspected, which consisted of re- 
pairing a tank, which ought to have held water, but 
the bed of which was now quite dry. The coolies, 
some fifteen hundred in number, were presently 
ranged in gangs for inspection. I was horrified to 
find that, with grain five times the usual price, the 
wages were only calculated so as to give a man a 
poimd of grain, and three farthings in addition, per 
day. This was the rate imposed by the famine dele- 
gate. Sir E. Temple, who had been sent down from 
Bengal. Previously the rate paid was higher, but 
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even that rate was insufficient ; in short, the people 
were falling off under it, so you may imagine how 
the famine delegate aided in swelling the death- 
rate. The results of his measures were painfully 
apparent as we inspected gang after gang — signs of 
emaciation — flabby muscle — not an ounce of spare 
flesh — swelled legs — ulcerated sores brought on by 
want, and a generally pinched look. The end 
of this precious semi-starvation policy was, that 
the numbers in the gratuitous relief camps were 
largely increased ; in other words, money was saved 
on the works, to be doubly lost in gratuitous 
relief. 

^ We next drove to the gratuitous relief camp, 
which was situated on some high ground, and com- 
posed of rows of temporary huts, enclosed by a 
thick thorn hedge. The gate was guarded by a 
policeman, and outside I saw five stretchers, on each 
of which was a thin form covered with a cloth. 
These were the deaths of the day, and the bodies 
were Awaiting despatch to the buming-groimd. We 
first inspected the huts, and in many we found a 
long thin skeleton huddled up in a cloth. These 
were the starvelings who were too ill or too weak to 
move on to the feeding-ground — a large space in 
the centre of the camp. To this we now went, and 
found there nearly a thousand living skeletons seated 
in rows, each with a pot of cooked rice, and vege- 
table curry. My God, what a collection of misery. 
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and dying humanity, was there! Legs and arms 
mere sticks covered with skin — the hams two bones 
sometimes protruding through the skin ; the shoulder- 
blades two jutting cliflFs with a bony valley between ; 
the ribs like nothing you can conceive as belonging 
to a human being. The eyes of all were large and 
staring, with a look of dull despair. Was it when 
contemplating some scene like this that Solomon 
said, " Better than the living or the dead is he that 

hath never been born ? " And yet D tells me 

that these people often try to escape, and that one 
was foimd a few mornings ago lying dead, and all 
covered with scratches, which he had received when 

struggling through the thorn hedge. D has 

five camps of this kind, containing about seven 
thousand people in all. I need hardly say that this 
one visit was enough. 

^ Next morning, an hour before sunrise, we were 
driving along in the cool air that comes before the 
dawn, for we had some twenty-five miles to go before 

reaching D 's tents, which had been sent on the 

day previous. After driving for about an hour, 

D pulled up at a village, near which was a clump 

of tamarind trees, as he said the head man would be 
sure to want to speak to him. But not a soul was 
visible. We then got down and went towards the 
village. As we approached it a sickening smell filled 
the air ; this arose from a clump of bushes, in which 
were the decaying bodies of cattle in all stages of 
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putrefaction. " This is what you will see near every 

village," said D . " Look at the houses." From 

most of them the thatch had been taken and used as 
fodder, and after that last resource is finished, the 
cattle of course die on all sides. We then passed 
through the village, without meeting with a sign of 
anything but an inconceivable desolation. It was now 
about six o'clock, and the sun was just rising like a 
red-hot disc of brass enveloped by a slight haze. A 
short way oflf we saw under some trees a group of 
white figures, which turned out to be the inhabit- 
ants of the village (some two hundred in number), 
crowded together on the ground with their clothes 
pulled over their heads, and shivering as if from 

cold. " What is the matter ? " said D , after we 

had approached the group. For some time there 
was no answer, except from the women who uttered 
merely a kind of whimpering wail. At last, an old 
man rose, and said : ^^ My lord, last night, when the 
coolies returned from the neighbouring relief work, 
they were all well ; when they cooked their evening 
meal, owing to the insufficiency of rice, they boiled 
and ate aloe pith and the leaves of the devadari tree. 
Early this morning four were attacked by cholera, 
and died in half an hour. Then we all got frightened 
and came to sit under the trees." 

«" Where are the bodies ? " asked D . 

' " We left them where they fell," said the old 
man, ** on the other side of the trees." 
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* " But are you sure they are dead ? They wert 
only ill for half an hour." 

* ** Ah, my lord I The dogs are already devouring 
them." 

' With an exclamation of horror, we went in the 
direction pointed out, and there, not two himdred 
yards off, we saw the bodies of four human beings 
mutilated beyond recognition. Around them were a 
dozen savage mangy dogs, busily employed in their 

horrible repast. D quickly drew his revolver 

and shot one of them, whilst the others ran off a 
short distance, and then pulled up snarling and 
growling at what must have seemed to them an im- 
called-for interruption. But there was nothing more 

to be done ; so D gave some chlorodyne and 

brandy to the head man, in case any more should be 
seized with cholera, and told him that he would send 
police to have the bodies buried or burnt. We then 
drove on. 

' " After all," said D , '* it may not be cholera ; 

it is more probably what the doctor calls famine 
fever. The men are weakened by a long course of 
scanty food, and hard work in the hot sun ; they eke 
out their meal with the aloe pith, which is the only 
thing left for them to fall back on, are. suddenly 
seized with spasms, and in a few minutes all is oven 
It is reported as cholera, and the symptoms are not 
dissimilar ; but it is inreality death from want of 
proper food — I should call it pure starvation." 
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' We next stopped some way farther to inspect a 
gang of coolies making a new road. These seemed 
more emaciated than any I had seen. " Yes," said 

D , " that is always the case. The farther you get 

from head-quarters the more peculation there is, and 
the more delay in paying the people." As we were 
leaving the gang, several men came forward, and, 
placing some baskets of white-looking stuff on the 
ground, prostrated themselves in the dust, and ex- 
claimed : " As we cannot buy rice, my lord, this is 
what we must eat ! " It was the aloe pith, a flaky- 
looking white substance not unlike the heart of a 
yam. It is never used in ordinary years, but was 
largely used now by all classes. When the plant 
flowers, a long stem shoots up from the middle ; this 
is cut down, and the pith extracted right down to the 
root ; this is boiled and eaten with a mixture of 
tamarind juice and vegetables. This pith is highly 
laxative. The hedges everywhere showed signs of 
this melancholy resource, and even that soon pro- 
mised to come to an end. It was about nine o'clock 

when we reached D 's tents, the heat was great, 

and I could not help pitying the poor half-starved 
wretches who had to stagger through their work 
under the fierce rays of the tropical sun. 

' After a light breakfast, D set to work hard 

at his office business, while I looked over the news- 
papers, which were full of denunciations of Sir E. 
Temple's shameful and foolish reduction of wages. 
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But this is a subject I shall again have to allude to 
in my general remarks at the end. 

' In the course of the days news came in that, in 
consequence of an outbreak of cholera, a relief gang 
of some two thousand coolies had fled panic-stricken 
away — heaven knows where. So at about three 
o'clock we started across country on ponies, to inquire 
into the case. On the way we met the native over- 
seer in charge, making his way to D 's tents, so 

we took him along with us to visit the scene of the 
outbreak. The overseer's account was short and 
simple. While he was paying the people four or five 
days before, there was a loud outcry from a knot of 
coolies. Two men had been seized with cholera, 
and were writhing on the ground. In less than five 
minutes eight persons were attacked. Then a panic 
rose, and the people fled in all directions. They had 
been working on a new road, and the place where this 
occurred was in the middle of jungle surrounded by 
wild rocky hills. 

' " But what has become of the people ? " asked 
D . 

' " About five hundred have returned and asked 
for their wages, but I do not know where the rest are. 
Some, I hear, were attacked by cholera and died in 
the jungle, and the remainder have fled across the 
border into Mysore, and they are too frightened to 
return." 

' We presently reached the spot. The jungle had 
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been cleared, and a half-made road was running 
through it. In an open space on one side were a few 
leaf huts, around which were some kites, and prowl- 
ing pariah dogs. 

* " This is the place," said the overseer, pointing 
to all that remained of the eight coolies — scarcely 
more than bones. One of the bodies was lying in the 
charred remains of a burnt hut. A little distance oflF 
we saw the body of a small child, which seemed to 

have died only recently. " Poor thing ! " said D ; . 

" its parents must have been amongst those attacked, 
and it was evidently left to its fate." We then struck 
into the jungle, and saw several things which con- 
firmed the truth of the overseer's story — crowbars and 
pickaxes thrown down here and there, blankets and 
headcloths ; and in one place the body of an old woman 
who had evidently been carried for some way in a 
kind of hammock made of an old blanket, and then 

left to her fate. " This is enough," said D ; " we 

must hurry home, or we shall be benighted." 

' It was dark before we got back to the tents ; and 

even then the day's work was not over, for D 

had to interview half-a-dozen village head men whom 
he had summoned, to make inquiries from, as to the 
state of the country. At last the audience was con- 
cluded and we sat down to dinner, both tired and 
hungry, as you may imagine. We had ridden or driven 
nearly thirty-five miles — had been outaboutninehours, 
and my friend had about six hours' hard office work 
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in addition. So there is one day's work of a fiaonine 
officer for you, 

^ Immediately after dinner we lit our cheroots 
and adjourned to the sleeping tent, so as to allow the 
servants to strike the bigger tents, pack them in 
bullock carts, and go on to the next camping g^und, 
where they were to be ready for us on our arrival 
next morning. The packing was soon done, the 
cai*ts rumbled away, and when we had seen the last 
torches disappear in the distance we turned in and 
were soon fast asleep. 

* The next morning, at about half-past four, we 
were roused by the servant bringing in hot tea and 
toast. But I must really send you the rest of this by 
next mail, as I am nearly as tired of writing as you 
>vill be of reading this terribly long letter. 

* Yours sincerely, 

'John Gkant.' 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

We are no other than a moving row 

Of magic shadow-shapes that come and go 

Romid with this sun-illmnined lantern held 
In midnight by the master of the show ; 

Impotent pieces of the game he plays 
Upon this chequer-board of nights and days ; 

Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 

Habditfdt of Omar Khayydm, 

John Gbant's letter was indeed a godsend, and 
our hero looked forward anxiously to the arrival of 
the next mail. Famine scenes were very well in 
their way^ but he wanted something practical to lay 
before his audience. Nor was he disappointed, for 
the mail brought another letter from John Grant, 
which ran thus : — 

* My dear Kerr, — In my last I gave one day of a 
famine officer's life. I am now going to give you 
part of a second day, not because there is much variety 
of incident, but because what I saw on this second 
day leads naturally up to the recommendations I 
shall have to make m re amending th« condition 
of the Indian farmer. 
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^ The tents, as you may remember, had gone on 
the night before, and we started after them at five 
o'clock in the morning, as we had a twenty-mile 
ride before us. After a little way we left the high 

road, and struck across country, as D wished to 

visit some works which lay some miles out of the 
direct route. As the sun rose I found that we were 
riding through a valley, which, compared with the 
barren country I had seen for the last week, seemed 
like a Paradise. On every side were splendid crops 
of maize, the stalks seven to eight feet high, with 
fine large cobs of grain. 

* " Yes," said D , " I thought this would sur- 
prise you. This is one of the very few pleasant 
sights in my district. They have not had more rain 
here than elsewhere ; indeed, you can see for yourself 
that the tanks are all dry. The crops are entirely 
due to the wells." 

' It was now broad daylight, and I could see that 
in almost every field was a well from which the 
water was raised in a leather bucket by means of 
oxen. These wells are from thirty to forty feet deep, 
about fifteen yards square, and had been dug through 
very hard shale. " What a lot of money they must 
have cost ! " I observed. 

* " Yes," said D , " seldom less than sixty 

to seventy pounds each. But look at their 
value now. In some the water is even now from 
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eight to ten feet deep, with a good spring at the 
bottom." 

' " But," said I, " if, when tanks are dry, wells 
yield water, why are there not more of them ? Per- 
haps, though, water is not to be found in all valleys." 

' " Oh, yes, it is," said D , " and from twenty 

to twenty-five feet from the surface. Since the 
famine began I have dug numbers of wells all over 
the country, and in only one case was I unsuccessful 
in finding water." 

' " But you have not explained why there are not 
more of them," I again observed. 

*" There are many reasons. They are costly 
to make, costly to work, and in a good year 
crops can be raised without their aid. Then the 
few holders who have capital are naturally averse 
to sinking it on land, the tenure of which is not 
secure." 

' *« But," said I, " I thought that the holder was 
allowed the full benefit of the improvements he may 
make, and that he could not be turned out of his 
land as long as he paid his rent." 

^ <^ That is quite true, but still the assessment is 
not a permanent one. It is not even made by any 
independent tribunal, but by a Government official. 
At the end of each thirty years' lease the land is liable 
to an undefined revaluation. Then the holder might 
fall into the hands of the money-lenders, and 
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have his land put up for sale. The mouey-lenders will 
BO more bid against each other than Jews at an 
auction, and the land, improvements and all, would 
be sold for a mere song. Then there are numerous 
intrigues by which a ryot may be jockeyed out of 
his land. But, however all that may be, the fact 
remains that the holder seldom spends money in 
improviug land held under the present tenure. 
Nine-tenths of the wells are on land which he 
holds rent free, or for a small fixed quit-rent — land 
either the gift of some former Government, or held 
on account of some hereditary village service." 

' This stretch of cultivation, I am sorry to say, 
did not last long, and we soon came upon another 
barren tract. As we were going across the fields I 
counted, by way of cm-iosity, the remains of various 
kinds which we passed before reaching the tents — ^in 
other words, in the course of an hour's slow riding. 
I found I had seen six human bodies, thirty-one skele- 
tons of oxen, one donkey, and one horse. I saw no 
remains of sheep. One of the bodies was that of a 
little child. It was lying just outside the village, 
and had evidently died during the night. When we 
saw it a loathsome dog had just gnawed off one 
leg, with which, as we came up, he trotted off, 
growling and showing his teeth. But enough, and, 
perhaps, more than enough, of these horrors. Pre- 
sently we reached the high road, and overtook the 
carts just as they were entering the village to which 
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we were bound. D had kept bis intentiod of 

visiting this place a close secret, and we were ri^t 
in the middle of the village before the officials wer& 
even aware of our approach. The streets were 
crowded with gaunt, emaciated coolies, who^ directly 

they saw D , rushed towards him in a body, 

while a number threw themselves on the ground 
before his pony. Again we heard the universal cry 
I was destined to hear so often, ^' Without food we 
shall die I " but mingled on this occasion with loud 
cries of " Cheating I cheating I We have lecdved 
no' pay for three weeks!" We passed through the 
village with some difficulty, and reached a small 
grove of trees outside. Here we dismounted, and^ 

while the servants were pitching the tents, D ^ 

proceeded to inquire into the complaints of the 
starving coolies, which turned out to be only too well 
founded. The money had been sent, but the payment 
had been delayed by the native officials. 

' " Man's brutality to man," said D , " is more 

melancholy to me, almost, than anything we have 
seen. Several deaths, it appears, have occurred, and 
a number of coolies are lying in the village too weak 
to move." 

^ The first thing to be done was to see to the worst 
cases. We soon had a dozen fires started near the 
grove, and on each a large earthenware pot full of 
rice. When it was ready, we distributed it ourselves 
in large lumps. I shall never forget the way in 
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which a tall woman, awfully thin, with her hair 
in wild matted locks, and her cloth in rags, seized 
the ball I gave her with gleaming eyes ; then sud- 
denly checking herself in the midst of eating, and 
unslinging her child which she carried in a bundle 
at her back,' she commenced feeding it, nor would 
she take a mouthful more herself until the child 
could eat no more. 

* The rest is soon told. D sent for the money 

to pay the coolies, and then what he suspected was 
found to be the case. It soon ran short, because 
much of it had been misappropriated. He arrested 
the paymaster and village officials, searched their 
houses, and found abundant evidence against them in 
the shape of documents and carefully prepared false 
returns, which showed how the swindle had been 
arranged. 

* We stayed at this place two days, until things 
had been got into order, and then resumed our 
march to the next work. It would be tiresome to 
give further details. In some places we found dis- 
order and fraud ; in others the native officials had 
thought that the best way to carry out the famine 
delegates' labour-test was to send away all the 
coolies and so effectually reduce the numbers. In 
other places hundreds of coolies had bolted in a 
panic, and so on. What astonished me was that, in 
spite of so much confusion, so much work had been 
turned out. We frequently came across fine new 
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roads, deep wells, tank repairs and channel excava- 
tions, and, occasionally, large reservoirs, or tanks, 
fiome of which were really splendid works. By the 

time we had got to the end of D 's division we 

had marched one hundred and fifty miles, and even 
then we had not been over more than half his works. 
But I was anxious to get back to Bangalore ; so, bid- 
ding my friend good-bye one evening after dinner, I 
went off to the nearest railway station, and was soon 
on my way home. 

^ Now for some general remarks on famines, as to 

which, as you may imagine, D and I had much 

to say. 

^We can of course do much to mitigate the 
causes that lead to famines; but, even if all we 
might do were to be done as quickly as possible, we 
could not prevent them for an immense number of 
years. The first question, then, obviously is. How 
may a famine best be dealt with ? 

^ There are three ways of dealing with a famine. 
The first — ^which we tried pretty successfully in 
Orissa, where one million two hundred thousand 
people perished — is to let it alone. The second is, as 
in the case of the Bengal famine of 1874, to save life, 
no matter at what cost. The third, and I think the 
worst course, is to do what has been done in this 
famine, i.e. spend a great deal of money in starving 
people to death by slow degrees, or in reducing them, 
by inadequate payment and hard work, to such a 
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state that they fSeill a prey to disease. The Govein* 
inent will of coarse deny that it has adopted this 
last course, but the terrible catalogue of deaths tells 
an unanswerable tale. But it is unprofitable to 
trouble ourselves about the past. The great thing' 
is to recognise that famines will come, and at once 
provide for their methodical treatment. In the last 
fiEunine there was uncertainty, change of system, 
doubt as to when to commence works, no staff to 
come at once to the aid of the district officers, and, 
in short, confusion. To avoid all this we must have 
a small famine department organised, so as to be 
susceptible of rapid expansion. Then all the works 
that are to be undertaken should be mapped out, so 
that in the event of a famine arising there would be 
no discussions or doubts as to what should be carried 
out. It should also be ascertained in every part of 
the country what price current in the market 
should be considered a famine price, so that there 
would be a famine gauge ready to refer to — ^in short, 
a price which, when reached, should empower the 
famine officials to commence relief works without 
reference to head-quarters. It should also be deter- 
mined by competent medical authorities what amount 
of food is necessary to keep in good condition a man 
from whom a fair day's work is expected. Another 
very important question to determine is. How far is 
it advisable to withhold relief from the agricultural 
classes till they are reduced to utter beggary, and 
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are therefore, both for themselves and the State, in 
the worst state for doing justice to the soil when 
&mine has passed away? Sir Sichard Temple 
literally said to the agricultural classes: ^When 
you have eaten your hut, your plough, and your 
ploughing cattle, come to me, and I will give you a 
starvation rate of wages in return for as much work 
as I can get out of you." Is this to be the policy of 
the future ? My own opinion is, that it is simply 
suicidal. 

^ Then as to supplies of grain. There is no doubt 
that private trade can supply all that is needed 
when it knows what is wanted. But there is often a 
period of uncertainty for whichjthe Government should 
be prepared. Till, then, railways are more extended, 
depots of grain should be kept up in all parts of the 
country which are liable to be hard run for the first 
few months of a fEimine. 

^ Now for measures of mitigation — railways, irri- 
gation by tanks and by diverting river water, and 
planting. The first can of course mitigate &mines 
by equalising prices; but they can do no more, 
because, though they can carry grain, they cannot 
provide the people with the means of paying for it. 
Siver-water irrigation can only be appUed to the 
great Deltajs and parts of the low4ying country, 
and can never be extensively applied in the upland 
countries of the interior. Tanks can never create 
rain to fill them ; and, indeed, were most plentiful 
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where the famine was at the worst. But, notwith- 
standing that, we must be careful not to underrate 
their value, as in certain instances they might even 
prevent the continuance of a famine, because (as 
was lately seen in Mysore) enough rain might fall to 
carry on irrigation by their aid, though the rain 
might not be sufficient for the growth of unirrigated 
crops. Still, speaking generally, we can only r^;ard 
tanks as something that will mitigate the causes that 
lead to famines. Then, as regards planting. Though 
in the long run it will be found, I believe, the grand 
preventive to famine, no relief can, for obvious 
reasons, be looked for from this resource for a long 
period of time. Some say, indeed, that it cannot be 
proved that planting will increase rainfall in India. 
It can, however, be shown beyond doubt that 
trees, by conserving and distributing moisture, can 
affect plant life as practically as if they actually 
added to the amount of the rainfall ; for they can 
moisten the air and increase the dew-fall, and will 
therefore undoubtedly add to the fall of water in 
India. 

^ But is there nothing that we can regard as a 
preventive to famine ? There is only one class of 
works which can be so regarded — swells. What these 
can effect I have shown by the illustration given in 
the earlier part of this letter — ^there was literally a 
Paradise amidst the waste. If, then, wells could be 
sufficiently extended, there can be no doubt that we 
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should be able to reach an actual preventive to 
famines. Nor need their extension be universal in a 
country, in order to prevent famine ; for mth the aid 
of unfailing means of irrigation a very small pro- 
portion of a country is sufficient to feed its in- 
habitants. Every well dug would be a step in ad- 
vance, slow no doubt, but sure. The Government, 
then, should offer extn^ordinary advantages to those 
who would dig wells at their own expense. We see 
that, under certain conditions, the people have dug 
famine-preventing wells without any aid from the 
State. There is no doubt that they would do so again. 
But nothing will be done unless better land tenures are 
granted. I would give to any man who dug a well 
in a field, a fee simple tenure of that field, subject 
to a very small fixed rent— a merely nominal rent, in 
fact. There would be a loss of revenue, but this 
would be more than recouped in times of famine. 
For all lands in the coimtry I would grant a per- 
manent assessment. This would have a great effect 
in stimulating improvements in general. 

^ My heavens I what a lot I have written, and 
how much more there is to write in re measures 
for improving the condition of the Indian ryot, 
measures for mitigating the deadly grasp of the 
Indian money-lender {vide Mr. Fodder's article on 
" Famine and Debt in India," " Nineteenth Century," 
September, 1877), measures for checking the reckless 
waste of the pasture lands (vide Mr. Eobertson's 
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reporton *^ ThejAgricultural Condition of Goimbatore, 
and Mr. Harman's pamphlet ^ On Mysore Agiicultorey 
and ** Mysore Beport of 1874-76 "), all of which wiU 
show you the rate at which the Government is allow* 
ing Southern India to be turned into a desert I But 
I daresay what I have said will be enough to help 
you through with your lecture. 

^ With many kind wishes from Lucy and Miss 
Cameron, 

* Always your sincerely, 

'John G-bant. 

* P.S. — Lucy begs me to add that she is certain 
that Arthur Netherton means to marry ICambla, if 
possible. What a wonderful spirit of divination 
women have I 'J. G.' 



So Martin Kerr prepared his lecture, and went 
thoroughly into all that could be done to improve 
the condition of the Indian farmer and Indian agri- 
culture,and to mitigate the causes that lead to famines. 
He bade the Borders good~bye in the last week of 
October, and a few days later delivered his lecture at a 
meeting of the Members of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Truth about India. There was a rambling 
discussion afterwards, which assumed the form of a 
desperate conflict between the advocates of water and 
the advocates of railways, and we need hardly say 
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that the general improvement of the condition of the 
Indian ryot was hardly noticed. There were a few 
paragraphs here and there in the morning papers, 
little more than half-a-dozen sentences each, and — 
well, that was all. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

Mabtin Kerr was now once more upon the wing, fly- 
ing towards his Eastern home by the express to 
Dover. A nasty passage to Calais — then the train 
to Paris — another look at the spot outside the station 
where he had seen Annie Leigh just two years ago- 
Next day the route to Bordeaux, where he slept the 
night. On the following morning he took the east- 
ward train, and went up the Crave to Pau, and Just 
at sundown reached the Hotel de France, which 
overlooks the river. He dined alone, and rather 
late. Then he adjourned to the smoking-room, and 
spent a pleasant hour with a wandering Anglo- 
Indian who had just come abroad to escape the 
English winter. At half-past ten he went to bed, 
and slept the dreamless sleep of youth and health. 

Next morning he slept heavily; and how long 
he might have continued to do so it is difficult to 
say, had not the nine o'clock sun, streaming brightly 
into his room, awakened him to a sense of the late- 
ness of the hour. So he rose and threw wide open 
the French door-windows, and looked out across as 
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pleasant a landscape as man need wish to see ; no- 
thing gorgeous, nothing surpassingly beautiful, but 
a charming landscape for eveiy-day wear. The Gave 
below streamed swiftly over its pebbly bed ; for half- 
a-mile beyond the land was flat, and studded with 
occasional villas and houses; beyond them gently 
rose the Goteaux, or lesser hills, which were well 
wooded, and on which were chateaux dotted here 
and there, while the distant view was bounded by 
the snow-capped Pyrenees, from which descended 
many streams which found their way down amongst 
the Coteaux valleys, to swell the Gave as it hastened 
towards the Western sea. 

^I wonder which is Latisn^re,' said Martin to 
himself, as he scanned the country curiously with 
the aid of a pair of strong binoculars. * I shall sur- 
prise them rather.' Then he ordered breakfast 
and an open carriage. As the clock was striking 
eleven he set out for Latisndre — the chateau where 
lived his sister Annie and her husband, Sir Edward 
Charlton. Jolting along the Bue de la Prefecture, 
down through the Place Grammont, then under the 
viaduct which connects the grounds of the chateau of 
Henri Quatre with the Basses Plantes beyond — 
across a modem five-arch bridge, under which flows 
the swift voters of the Gave — a glance up the river 
and at the crumbling buttresses of some antique 
bridge which had been swept away many a year ago. 
The route next traversed for a quarter of a mile a 
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wide Buburban-lookixig road, witli houses and small 
shops on either hand. The diiyer, at the end of the 
street, tamed abruptly to the left, and, soddenlf 
leaving the town behind, went along a road with a 
fine green meadow on the right, while on tlie left w«« 
fields too, with here and there a villa. A litfie 
farther on, the road entered a valley, nitrrow at the 
mouth, but widening farther up, which was threaded 
by the river Siousfr-— a tortuous stream which finds 
its way down firom the distant Pyrenees. So Martin 
drove, or rather was driven, up the valley — ^past flats 
of deep green hedge*row-bounded meadows on tlie 
margin of the Sioust, where some oocasional peasants 
might now and then be seen cutting their third crop 
of grass, corresponding to our aftermath at home — 
past vineyards stretching up the Mil-sides here and 
there, on the slopes which best caught the sun. 
Though only the first week in November, there had 
been a touch of frost, which had reddened the vine-^ 
leaves, and also the highest leaves of the woodland 
trees, but below the autumnal-4inted tree-tops the 
foliage was still as green as ever. It was a pretty 
scene indeed, and would have been perfect in it6 
way had nature been left unshorn ; but man must 
have firewood here, and plenty of it, and pollard th^ 
woods in regular rotation ; and thus it was that only 
trees around the chateau, or an occasional oak or 
chestnut, had been left untouched by the woodmanis 
saw. But it seldom does to criticise too closely 
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either man or the things about him, so let us be well 
content with the valley as it stands. 

After traversing the vale for two miles or so, 
the driver, leaving the main road, turned abruptly to 
the rightv crossed the Sioust by a wooden bridge^ 
and drove up a very narrow valley, which was 
threaded by a petty tributary of the river — a mere 
bum, in &ct. The road now, though still a good 
one, assumed from its narrowness almost the appear- 
ance of a winding lane, and steadily went upwards, 
along the bottom of the valley, and only some 
twenty or thirty yards away from the margin of the 
stream. Meadows still there were, but these became 
narrower, and yet narrower; cultivation on the hill- 
sides diminished, and on the north aspect of the 
valley was nothing but woods, with occasional open 
spots on which grew a mixture of rough grass and 
gorse. Half-a-mile farther, and there was yet 
another meeting of the waters, at which stood a 
prettily situated farm-house. A little feirther on, 
and still keeping up the valley he had entered when 
they left the Sioust, the driver entered the woods of 
Latisn^re by an open gate, on one side of which 
was a notice of ^ Ghasse r&erve.' The rivulet was 
now meandering within the limits of those sacred 
precincts known by the name of private property. 
Alongside of the stream the road continued for a little, 
then turned abruptly across the hill face^ and trended 
upwards through some fine beech timber, till it 
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emerged on the crown of a grassy ridge, which was 
dotted here and there with rare pines and occasional 
groups of evergreens. At the head of this sloping 
ridge stood a fair-sized chateau, with pleasant views 
on every side. Some minutes more, and the five- 
mile drive was over. A huge Pyrenean mastiff 
bayed defiance at the entrance, and so brought 
Lady Charlton quickly to the door. 'My dear 
Martin 1 ' 

' My dear Annie I Here I am at last.' 
' Just the same boy — only a good deal browner. 
Well no — ^not quite. You are more thoughtful- 
looking. And how are they all at home ? ' 

* Very well indeed.* 

' By the way, you have just come in time for the 
first ball of the season. You'll go, of course, with us 
to-night ? ' 

' I shall be delighted. I always like a ball, even 
though I do not dance much. I went to lots in 
London.' 

* You'll have to exert yourself more here, though. 
Men are scarce.' 

' Where is it to be ? ' 

' At a house in the Eue du Lycee. Mrs. Haig, 
of Hattonside, gives it — ^a Border lady.' 

' Oh, yes, I've heard of her.' 

' Ah ! here comes Edward,' said Lady Charlton. 
And his brother-in-law came forward, and welcomed 
our hero heartily to Latisn^re. 
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* Awfully glad you've come. We'll have many a 
smoke together.' 

^ The first thing men always think of,' said Lady 
Charlton. But you won't have much time for 
smoking to-night.' 

* Oh, yes, the ball. I forgot. I'm glad you've 
come in time for it. Don't let us go, though, till 
pretty late. Come, and I'll show you your room, 
and then well go round the place, and look at the 
stables. I do a little with the Pau hounds, and 
can always mount a Mend. We'll have a crack at a 
woodcock too, I hope, before you go. But I am 
afraid you won't care for that after Indian shoot- 
ing.' 

' Oh, yes, I shall indeed. We go out after snipe 
and jungle-cock, and grey duck and teal. The only 
thing is, that after shooting big game one loses one's 
interest in making a large bag of birds.' 

Then they went round the place, and saw what an 
English country gentleman loves to collect about 
him, and every Englishman loves to see. Martin 
Kerr looked at everything with interest, and 
occasionally at his new relation. He saw at once the 
cause of his coming abroad ; but, beyond a rather 
hectic look, Edward Charlton did not look much 
amiss. He had fair hair, was rather slightly made, 
and of middle height, with regular but not handsome 
features ; one of those men who would pass amongst 
the crowd as an English gentleman with nothing 
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in particular to do* He was about thirty years of 
age, and some eight years older than his wife ; and if 
not extravagantly happy, they were a well-contented 
couple. They had also, too, much comfort in an 
ample fortune; for, though money may not mean 
happiness, it must not be forgotten that the want of 
it often means misery — a truism, by the way, like 
death or any other thing, which man needs much to 
be reminded of. 

After luncheon they all rode round the Goteaux, 
through a country of many undulations, winding 
lanes, lawn-like dells, and frequent brooklets ; and 
the pollarded trees, even when newly shorn, had 
beauties of their own, being clothed thickly with 
dark-coloured mosses, out of which grew graceful 
ferns. 

'What a splendid country you have chosen to 
settle in I ' said Martin. 

* It is indeed,' said Lady Charlton, ' but — ^there's 
always a but, you know — ^there's a great deal of rain. 
They say there's as much as in any part of Ireland, 
only that it falls more heavily when it does fall, and 
we have fewer rainy days.' 

* All luxuriant countries like this must be wet,' 
said her husband. ' I suspect all beautiful countries 
must be wet ones. To have beauty you must have 
mountains, and woods, and these generally mean 
water.' 

'I'm sure they do in Mulanaad,' said Martin* 
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' But there we have long periods of dry weather — too 
long sometimes.' 

' You must not say anything against the climate 
here,* said Lady Charlton to her brother. The 
Fauites make it a point to defend it against all 
comers. If you say it's damp, they say " No, not at 
all." It may be wet, but not damp. Then some, 
though they admit it does give rheumatism, declare 
that if you arrive here with it, it will be removed in 
some mysterious way by the climate. But we are 
not very far from Lourdes, you know.' 

* Anyhow, it is a very debilitating climate,' said 
Sir Edward. 

' My dear Edward, what do you mean by such 
heresy ? ' said his wife, laughing. * Don't believe it, 
Martin ; it's what our doctor calls sedative.' 

* So much so,' retorted her husband, * that if you 
remain here long you will find yourself getting into 
the drivelling stage. Any man in England could realise 
it who chose to drink plenty of warm water and have 
himself bled occasionally.' 

* Some of the Brahmins, who believe that all life 
is an illusion, would not be far out here,' said Martin. 

* That they would not,' said Sir Edward. ' And 
now that I've had my grumble at the climate, let's 
come on.' 

Then away they cantered for a bit. Next a 
walk, and then more chat of this and that, and then 
another canter where the ground was good. Five 

T 2 
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o'clock saw them back at LatiHn^re. Then a cup of 
tea, more talk, and a look at the papers. They 
dined at half-past seven, and at ten o'clock set oat 
for the ball in the Hue du Ljc^, which they reached 
in little more than an hour's time. 

Mrs. Haig, of Hattonside, was an elderly widow, 
with plenty of money, and two nieces for whom she 
was bent on finding husbands. She was fond of 
society, and enjoyed it all the more when she had an 
object in view. She was fond of Lady Charlton, 
whom she had often met, and greeted her cordially 
at the door. ' My dear Lady Charlton, so charmed 
to see you. We've had a dance or too already.' 

^ I'm afraid we are very late. Let me introduce 
my brother.' 

* I hope you are going to stay some time,' said 
Mrs. Haig, shaking hands with Martin. 'By the 
way, there is a very handsome girl here to-night, a 
Miss Cludde, grand-daughter of Mrs. St. Clair. I 
must introduce your brother to her. She is very 
shy. Been shut up ever so long in a gloomy chateau 
on the Coteaux. This is the first ball she has been 
allowed to come to. Ah I let me see ; it's to be a 
waltz next. You must come and let me introduce 
you, too, Lady Charlton.' 

Mrs. Haig then led the way to the upper end of 
the room just as the waltz began. ' You will be in 
time for this dance.' 

' Miss Cludde,' she said, addressing a strikingly 
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handsome girl, who was seated next to Mrs. St. Glair, 
* allow me to introduce Mr. Kerr, brother of Lady 
Charlton, a great friend of mine.' She added, in a 
lower tone, * He hopes you'll give him this dance.' 

Now Martin Kerr had been prevented by the 
crowd from seeing the lady he was to be introduced 
to ; and, as he had followed Lady Charlton and his 
hostess, it was not till the latter drew back, that he 
came face to face with — either he was mad, or this 
was Annie Leigh ! And both looked and felt dumb 
beyond description, 

* Miss Cludde, allow me to introduce to you Mr. 
Kerr.' Her heart gave one great throb ; then she 
coloured deeply, and suddenly became pale. 

* May I have the pleasure ? ' said Martin. Her 
lips barely moved. She answered not a word, but 
rose mechanically and took his proffered arm, and in 
two seconds more they were gliding through the 
throng. The dance was a relief to both ; for neither 
had recovered from the surprise, and neither for 
the moment knew exactly how to act. As for our 
hero, he was bound by his word never to recognise 
anyone whom he had ever seen at Andover ; even had 
it not been so, good taste and feeling would have as 
firmly barred the way. As for Annie Cludde, she 
was hopelessly struck silent. This was her first ball, 
and to have as her first partner one who had known 
her under such circumstances, was quite enough to 
daze her. A whirlwind of tumultuous thoughts 
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rushed through her mind in wild succession ; all the 
madness and despair, the gradual breaking of the 
clouds, the glimmer of light dimly peering through, 
at last the dawn of better days, and once more, the 
clear array of thought. Then the pleasure of those 
last weeks at Andover, with the days when her boy 
lover came up from Cheltenham College — days more 
pleasant than she had ever since known. Next 
her thoughts suddenly flew back to dreadful things, 
which had preceded the madness and despair. Ah, 
what a hidden tale of pain and sorrow was then re- 
flected in those eyes, the far look back — ^the doubtful 
look forward I But what can ^ raze out the written 
troubles of the brain ? ' 

And now the dance was over, and conversation a 
necessity. 

^ How do you like Fau ? ' he asked. 

*We don't live in Pau. We live on the 
Coteaux.' 

* Do you ride ? ' 

' Yes,' she answered, and said nothing more. 

As for our hero, the fountains of his mind seemed 
dried up for ever. They had stopped dancing at the 
most distant part of the room, and were now walking 
slowly to where Mrs. St. Clair sat, and when they 
reached her Annie Cludde said — 

^ I think I should like to sit down now ; I feel 
a little giddy. I have not waltzed for years.' 
Then she looked up at him for the first time since 
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they had been introdaeed, with a look— an imploring 
look — of ' leave me.' He read it in an instant. Who 
could not have? He bowed, and turned away. 
Some minutes more, and he was walking up and 
down the terrace outside the house, having found 
an exit through a conservatory which was at the end 
of the reception suite. It was no use. His love had 
bkzed forth again, and the sense of pity that filled 
his mind as he thought of that beseeching look, 
seemed only to add to all he had ever felt for her 
whom he now knew to be Annie Cludde. Annie 
Leigh had evidently been an assumed name. 
Wisdom said Fly ; Love said Stay ; but, as the old 
Persian observed, the bailiff of Wisdom has no 
jurisdiction in the fields of Love. The most old 
Wisdom can do is to effect a compromise, which 
is generally as dangerous as defeat. To think of 
marrying would be impossible, would be wrong, 
would be a fearful risk. To leave Pau, too, at once, 
would be both cowardly and ridiculous. It was a 
charming country ; he dearly loved his sister. Be- 
sides, he need not always be meeting Annie Cludde. 
Then he thought of those speaking blue eyes, and 
those handsome features. What excuses for inde- 
cision. Next he took another turn upon the terrace, 
and felt calmer. There was something soothing, 
too, in the murmur of the waters of the Gave as 
they raced over their pebbly bed. The night was 
calm and clear ; no moon, but much of tender star- 
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light rays. Presently he returned to the house, 
resolving to ask Annie Gludde to dance again later 
on in the evening. He entered the ball-room, 
and looked around. Then into all the other rooms 
in succession. But neither Mrs. St. Glair nor Annie 
Oludde could be found. 

* What have you been about, Martin ? ' said his 
sister. *IVe been looking for you everywhere. 
What have you done with your handsome partner ? 
I went away to the tea-room after that waltz, and 
when I came back I found you, and your partner, and 
her chaperon, all gone' together.' 

* Well, it is curious. But something curious is 
always happening wherever I go. It was written on 
our foreheads.' 

* It was what ? ' said Lady Charlton, * What an 
extraordinary expression I ' 

* I mean I can't help myself. It's being written 
on one's forehead is an Indian notion that every 
man's destiny is written on his forehead in invisible 
characters. It's my destiny.' 

* But what do you mean ? ' said Lady Charlton, 
with much emphasis on < do.' 

^ Nothing,' said Martin, with rather an inconse- 
quent manner. ^ But something extraordinary is 
always happening wherever I go.' 

< Ah I here comes Mrs. Haig,' said his sister. 
^ She will be able to explain. What has become of 
Miss Cludde ? ' 
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< Oh I she went home immediately after that waltz. 
Miss Gludde complained of not feeling well. By 
the way, I never gave you her full name, which is 
Miss Annie Leigh Gludde/ 

* Tm sorry to hear of her not feeling well. Where 
do they live ? ' 

< Oh I only a mile from you. At Chateau Itabte.* 
' I am very glad to hear that. What an interest- 
ing-looking girl she is, though she does look so 
sadi' 

^ Well, she does look so sometimes.' 
Then Mrs. Haig passed on to play the pleasant 
hostess to some other guest. 

The Charlton party left at two o'clock, and 
by half-past three our hero was in bed, and 
tossing in a sea of doubt. Life, which some hours 
before had seemed so happy, was now overcast with 
the racking tortures of indecision. Just as he had 
banished Annie Leigh for ever, she had reappeared, 
and assumed over him, not only her old influence, 
but a sway a thousand times as strong. Then, 
she was but a mile away. Was she asleep, or think- 
ing too ? His mind's eyes next travelled over all the 
incidents of his visits to Andover Park, and he shud- 
dered as he thought of her sitting at the dinner table 
with her reason clouded, and then more pleasantly 
as she had changed by slow degrees, till the troubled 
waters had quite passed away. Would that he had 
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never seen h^r till last night. Then he could have 
loved hw dearly, and without a single shade to mar 
his love. But it was in vain attempting to escape 
fix>m &te; and then he thought of whatKambla had 
said, that, no matter how careful we may be, our des- 
tiny will still creep in. At last he went to sleep — ^but 
what a sleep I Famine rose before him with all its 
dreadful sights, and accompanied by all the thoughts 
he had been tormented with when traversing the me- 
lancholy tract where desolation reigned. The sky 
was as brass once more for him — he was surrounded 
by dying persons speaking a language of dumb ex- 
pression more terrible than if the moans of tortuzed 
men had filled the air. And then, amidst the crowd of 
skeleton forms, Annie Leigh appeared, r^arding 
him with a look of tender melancholy. He ap^ 
proached her; but she turned, and, like. a phantom, 
glided through the famine-stricken throng* At last, 
he reached her, and took her hand. She strove to 
break away, and in an instant her face changed, and 
assumed that reasonless expression it had worn in the 
early days at Andover. ^ Mad — mad I ' she mourn- 
fully said. ^Mad or sane, I am yours for ever I' 
She wrenched her hand away,. and — then be awoke, 
and slept no more. ^ Mad or sane, I am yours for 
ever,' he repeated. At seven o'clock he rose and 
sought the refreshing air of nooming. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

< Mad or sane, I am yours for ever ! ' ^ What a fear- 
ful dream I' he thought. ^I wish I bad never 
seen that famine. I wish I had never seen Annie 
Leigh* It's madness to think of such a thing* Be- 
sides, I must be off in a week, or I shall miss my 
steamer at Marseilles. It would be better for us 
never to meet again, and perhaps we never may*' 
So he thought and thought, as he wandered about 
the grounds of Latisndre, which lay behind the 
chateau, and even as he wandered those words came 
back again, ' Mad or sane, I am yours for ever' — ^re- 
peating themselves again and again against his will, 
just as some musical passage that has struck our 
fancy will sometimes do. ^I shall be going mad 
next,' he thought ; then he climbed up to the top of a 
wooded rise which commanded an extensive view, and 
looking around, said to himself, ' I wonder which is 
Chateau Itabee. How strange it was, our meeting 
again I Perhaps it's not strange, as the old mad-doctor 
would say, as a certain number of curious things must 
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happen. But, rather to his disappointment, there was 
no sign of a chateau in sight. ' I suppose it must be 
in the next valley,' he thought to himself; then he dis- 
missed the matter from his mind, descended from 
the rising ground, entered the beech wood below the 
chateau, and strolled along a walk which led up 
the stream. What a silence ! No birds, no sign of 
life, nothing to divert the mind, through which 
there ran again and yet again, with damnable itera- 
tion, the words of his troubled dream. Thus he 
wandered on, heeding little of the way, or of the 
distance he was gradually putting between himself 
and Latisn^re. The walk now emerged from the 
beech wood, to cross a glade of parky slope, and then 
the path traversed a wood which lay beyond. After 
passing through this wood, our hero found himseK 
in what was evidently the ornamental ground of 
some other chateau, for the stream below had been 
dammed up, so as to form a small piece of water, 
and evergreens and pines had been planted here 
and there. But, there being no house in sight, 
he still wandered on, and thought there would be 
no harm at any rate in seeing what lay beyond 
a wood in front of him. He entered it, and in 
five seconds more came face to face with Annie 
Cludde. 

She was startled for a moment. Then a look of 
grave gladness came into her face, and she held out 
her hand. 
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^ I hope you are none the worse for the ball last 
night. The room was like an oven.' 

* It was, indeed,' she said. * I went home imme- 
diately after our dance. Is not this a pretty spot ? ' 

*• Very pretty ; but I am afraid I am trespassing.' 

* So you are,' she said ; * but you are not the first 
who has done so. Both houses belong to the same 
proprietor, and the grounds are connected by this 
walk. It is a favourite one of mine. But it is cold 
here ; let us walk into the sun." 

Then they went towards the ornamental water 
along which Martin Kerr had just passed. Below 
the dam, which was only a few feet high, the stream 
was crossed by a rustic bridge. 

^ Let us cross the bridge,' she said, ' and go along 
the opposite side.' 

So they walked on, each feeling more and more 
oppressed — each longing for the other to break the 
ice. But no allusion came to pave the way. He 
longed to speak, but could not for his word's sake ; 
in any case he could not have done so, as good taste 
and feeling as firmly barred the way. She longed 
to speak, but could not bring herself to do so. So 
each talked of everything but the point that lay 
nearest to their hearts. 

They had now walked a little way up the stretch 
of ornamental water, and were just passing a seat 
which had been well placed to catch the sun. 

^ I think I should like to rest a little here,' she 
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said. ^ This is the pleasantest seat in the grounds. 
How wann it is, though it is the first week in 
November 1 ' 

^ Yes, it is, veiy,' said Martin Kerr, in an absent 
manner. 

Then there came a painful silence, while Annie 
Cludde looked down, and with the point of her 
parasol commenced to trace lines in the gravel, 
which of all signs in women is one that tells the 
most. At last she could endure this silence of the 
heart no longer. So, looking quickly up, she timidly 
said, ^ Mr. Kerr.' And then she paused. 

^ Yes, Miss Cludde.' 

But she changed her mind again, and said, ^ I 
must go home now. The chateau lies on the other 
side of the wood we met in.' 

< It is time for me to be going home, too,' said 
Martin. But still he did not move. If he had 
done so, she might never have spoken the word that 
was necessary to break the wall that stood between 
them. But he did not move, and that apparently 
trifling circumstance turned the scale. There was 
some more tracing on the gravel, but this time more 
decided. At last she looked up again, and said, 
with more of decision in her voice, ^ Mr. Kerr.' . 

< Yes, Miss Cludde.' 

^ I thank you for having kept my secret.' 
^ I ought not to take any credit for that, though 
I >would have done so anyhow. Before I was allowed 
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to see any of — I mean to dine with you — I was 
bound in honour by Dr. Frankling never to recog- 
nise in the world anyone I might have met at 
Andover.' 

* Ah ! now I see it all,' she said. * Is Dr. Frank- 
ling still at Andover ? ' 

* He is dead, I am sorry to say. I went up there 
last May.' 

' And Janet Ferguson ? ' 

' I asked for her ; but she had left some time 
before, and the servant did not know where she had 
gone to. Mrs. Frankling has gone to settle in 
Devonshire. Edward Lorrain is in Australia, and so 
is his uncle. I went round the cottage grounds.' 

^ I think I see them now,' she said. ^ That was a 
pleasant time ; pleasanter than I have known since. 
Is the old oak tree by the stream there still ? ' 

^Yes, and it is here too. You remember the 
sketches ? I have got them here.' Then he looked 
timidly at Annie Cludde, and saw that a tear 
was in her eye, and that her look was sorrowful 
beyond description. 

*Miss Cludde,' he said, Mear Miss CluddCj I 
hope I have said nothing to hurt your feelings ? ' 

* Nothing,' she said. * I was thinking of things 
— of things that happened before I was at Andover. 
Do not ask me to explain. Ah I there's the bell ; I 
must hurry away.' 

So she hastily rose, and held out her hand; 
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* Good-bye,* she said. ioA then their ejes met, 

telling the old, old tale. 

* Good-bye,* he said. ^ We shall meet again.* 
And neither said where they should meet again, 

but both knew that it would be by the side of the 

ornamental water. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

No nearness can unite those whom fate severs ; no 
distance can sever those whom fate miites. Yes ; do 
what you can, and still your destiny will quietly 
assert itself. Thy purpose can resist, or twist it. 
Thy purpose is thy destiny. Then there are chains 
of circumstances which coil around us, and often 
drag us to the ground. Man's heart may be lofty as 
heaven, but his fate is as thin as paper. Truisms 
are these, expressing in Oriental fashion the common 
thoughts of many lands. But our hero was not 
bound by chains of iron. There was no physical 
compulsion. He might fly, and most will think he 
ought to have done so. But he had been bound by 
an electric chain, stronger than triple steel. That 
tender melting glance of her blue eyes which met 
his as they parted had done its work. It had 
traversed him with ten times the lightning's speed, 
and returned as quickly, laden with that mysterious 
fire which we may allude to, but never can define. 
And then it had gone back again. Yes ; the electric 
currents of each were interfused for ever. The best 

VOL. II. u 
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and purest that each had to give belonged to each 
no longer, but had entered into one conunon chain 
which now was shared between them. But there 
was some poison in the cup, and so our hero felt as 
he slowly returned to Latisn^re. He was glad, 
but gravely glad. ^Mad or sane, I am yours for 
ever,' came back again, and yet again. Again he 
thought of those tender blue melting eyes. Yes ; 
these had solved all doubts. ^ Mad or sane, I am 
yours for ever,' he slowly repeated. ' The die is cast ; 
I can never tuiTi back;' then his mind was more 
at ease. And is there not something calming in 
decision, even though it be unwise ? 

a . • • a • 

Breakfast was later than usual that morning at 
Latisn^re, and it was not till eleven o'clock that 
Lady Charlton and her husband made their appear- 
ance. 

* Q-ood morning, Martin,' said Lady Charlton. 
'How do you feel after your ball? I hope you 
enjoyed it. By the way, you never told me what 
had become of you last night, after your waltz with 
the belle of the room — and of all Pau, too, for that 
matter.' 

* Oh, I had just slipped out through the conser- 
vatory to take a turn on the terrace. The rooms 
were so hot,' 

* So they were,' said Edward Charlton. ' I wonder 
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how people can stand such hot rooms. But ventila- 
tion is always a difl&cult subject.' 

* Your partner must have felt the heat too,' said 
Lady Charlton, * to have disappeai-ed so soon.' 

*What an unutterable history there is in that 
girl's splendid eyes ! ' said her husband. * It's seldom 
you see blue eyes, with that delicate olive com- 
plexion, and black hair. Something quite uncommon. 
It's not a face that easily goes out of one's head. 
It's seldom that you see much, or, indeed anything, 
written in a girl's face — at least at her age.' 

* Well, no,' said Lady Charlton. * Mrs. Haighas 
promised to tell me her history ; and when I drive in 
to-morrow to Pan, I daresay I shall hear it, or at 
least all that Mrs. Haig knows. People often think 
they know all about each other, but there's generally 
something in the background.' 

' And what are we to do this afternoon, Annie ? ' 
said her husband ? 

* We can't do better than go for a canter along 
the Coteaux, and round by the Chapelle of Pietat, 
and on the way home we'll call at Chateau Itd»b^, 
and inquire for Miss Cludde. I shall be very glad to 
make her acquaintance ; and, if she rides, we'll be aUe 
to go out together.' 

^ Well, that will do, as far as the ride goes, but 
you know I hate calling.' 

* You need not do so. You can ride on home, 

u 2 
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and Martin and I will do the call — at least, if he 
does not object.' 

' It will only bore him/ 

< Oh, no, it won't,' said Martin. ' I should like to 
inquire after Miss Cludde. It would be only civil 
after our dance.' 

^ That's strange. He must have fallen in love at 
first sight,' said Edward Charlton, laughingly. 

^ Oh, no, I have not,' said our hero, getting rather 
red. 

* Well, if he has not fallen in love, he ought to. 
He can commence now. You could not have a better 
opportunity for making a beginning ; and when you 
get home in the summer, I should not wonder if you 
found Miss Cludde at a house not very far from the 
Borders.' 

' That's the way a man's fate is settled for him,' 
said Edward Charlton. Come along and let's have a 
cigar, and take a look at the horses.' 

So the brothers-in-law strolled out together. 
In the afternoon they again rode out, through a 
country which we need not describe again, and 
indulged, as they occasionally walked their horses, 
in that pleasant chatter which may be safely left to 
the imagination of the reader. At half-past four 
they arrived at the gates of Chateau Itabee. Edward 
Charlton then went home, as had been agreed, 
while our hero and his sister rode slowly towards 
the chateau. The groom dismounted, and rang the 
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bell, which was answered somewhat tardily by an 
elderly English butler, who, in answer to the usual 
question, replied that Mrs. St. Glair was at home. 
So both dismounted, and, handing over their horses 
to the groom, ascended the steps. As they were 
about to enter the house, the quick ear of our hero 
caught the sounds of a horse's foot coming rapidly up 
the avenue. He turned round, and much to his joy 
perceived that it was Annie Cludde cantering towards 
the house, on the prettiest golden chestnut mare a 
man need wish to see. And when she saw that there 
were visitors at the door, she suddenly checked her 
mare, which, being in a hurry to get home, com- 
menced prettily to fret, and arch its neck, so that 
when both arrived, mare and lady looked their 
best. Then Martin Kerr came quickly down the 
steps, while Lady Charlton stood at the head of them, 
and surveyed the scene in general. As for our hero 
and Annie Cludde, they were afraid to look at each 
other, for fear that some one might read their secret. 
Then she shook hands with Martin, and next giving 
them both to him together, slid gently down, and went 
up the steps to speak to Lady Charlton, who said : < I 
hope you are none the worse for the ball ; I called to 
inquire after you.' 

^ Thanks ; I am not at all the worse. The rooms 
were so hot. But you must stay and have some tea. 
Let me send round your horses.' 

'I am afraid we can't stay long,' said Lady 
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Charlton. 'Thanks so much. Bring the horses 
round in a quarter of an hour.' 
' Only a quarter of an hour.' 

* I am making an allowance for the servants,' said 
Lady Charlton. They never will bring roimd one's 
carriage or horses in time. You see they like 
chattering over their tea, just as we do.' 

Then they entered the drawing-room, where 
they found Mrs. St. Clair busy knitting in front of a 
bright wood fire, and looking exactly like what she 
was — a prim old Scotch lady, of wintry head, and 
uncommunicative disposition, which was firmly 
armoured in by a coat of well-regulated manner, 
through which none of her acquaintances had ever 
been able to penetrate. 

* I hope I am not disturbing you too soon after 
the ball ?' said Annie Charlton ; * but I was anxious to 
inquire after Miss Cludde, as you left so suddenly. 
It was the heat of the rooms, I suppose.' 

* So Miss Cludde says,' said the old lady, who had 
not relished being hurried off so soon ; * but I don't 
find hot rooms affect me. Where will you sit ? ' 

* Thanks ; I will sit a little away from the fire. 
I see, after all, that I need not ask after Miss 
Cludde.' 

* No, I think not ; I never saw her looking 
better.' 

* I hope Miss Cludde will come out riding with 
me sometimes ? ' 
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' I shall enjoy that beyond measure. It's very 
dull riding round these Coteaux all alone ; and then 
having the groom, or rather the coachman, riding 
behind, makes one feel more lonely still.' 

While this conversation was going on, Annie 
Cludde had remained standing, and so had Martin 
Kerr. After the last remark there came a pause ; 
and at that moment the middle-aged butler came 
in with the tea, which he put out on a table in the 
bay window. 

' I won't come to the table to-day, dear,' said her 
grandmother. ' I am feeling rather cold to-day.' 

' Oh I that is no matter. Mr. Kerr will bring 
you your tea, and liady Charlton's too.' 

So the tea was poured out by Annie Cludde, and 
duly handed by Martin to his sister and Mrs. St. Clair, 
who continued their chat by the fireside, while our 
hero returned to the table for his, and took a com- 
fortable seat, which commanded a charming woodland 
view. 

' What a pretty look-out you have I It quite re- 
minds me of a view I know in India.' 

' Have you views like that in India ? ' 

' Yes, and far prettier too, in the Western hills.' 

' Are there many pretty flowers there ? ' 

' Yes, at some seasons of the year. But there is 
one I prefer to most of them,' said Martin, pointing 
to a white heather plan which stood in a flower-pot 
made of porcelain. 
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■ 
A delicate blush spread over her face^ as she 

said, ' You ought to remember that heather plant.' 

And our hero reddened slightly too, as he remem- 
bered now how he had brought the plant £rom 
Scotland, and how the flower-pot and its contents 
had been scattered on the road by Kale, the colley- 
dog. 

* Where is Kale now ? ' 

* He is at Stacey Court, where we live in the 
summer. My grandfather would not let me take 
him abroad. But Kale is well cared for, and is left 
in charge of the gamekeeper, who takes him out 
every day.' 

' Martin,' said Lady Charlton. 

' Yes,' said our hero. 

' The time has slipped away, and the horses must 
be at the door. We must really be going. Would 
you like to join our riding party to-morrow ? ' said 
Lady Charlton, addressing Annie Cludde. 

* I shall be delighted.' 

' And we will call for you, and leave you at home 
again.' 

' It is very kind of you,' said the old lady. ' My 
grand-daughter has often longed for some lady friend 
to ride with.' 

Thus it was agreed; and presently Martin and 
his sister were trotting home to Latisn^re. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

Next morning Annie Cludde did not require to be 
called. She was wide awake by seven o'clock, and felt an 
elasticity of mind she had not for along while experi- 
enced. She also felt an unusual interest in the weather ; 
so much so, that she rose at once and peeped out of 
the window, and then returned to bed with a feel- 
ing of quiet satisfaction in her mind. The night had 
been clear and frosty. Yes ; the day would be fine and 
sunny, and she looked forward to the afternoon ride 
with pleasure. Then there was the morning walk. She 
always took a morning walk when in the country — 
not a long Tmlk, but merely a stroll round the grounds 
before her nine o'clock breakfast, and her favourite 
walk at Chateau Itd.bee was by the ornamental water. 
Did some little bird whisper in her ear that morning 
that her lover might be there ? We cannot precisely 
say, but we naay certainly admit that Annie Cludde 
set out for her usual stroll with a degree of inte- 
rest which she had never yet taken in any of her 
morning walks. There was also a mild commotion 
in her large serious eyes, which told of something 
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floatiDg in the mind. In short, we may admit still 
further, that when she set out she was thinking 
of our hero. And was that so very wonderful? 
Had she not associated her rapid recovery at An- 
dover Park with his bright cheery face ? Had his 
presence there not lightened her young life ? Had 
he not now fallen, as it were, from heaven, to relieve 
the unutterable gloom of youth shut up with crabbed 
age, and natures impenetrably reserved ? 

So Annie Cludde stepped out that morning with 
meaning in step and mien, and looking as fresh, 
or fresher, than any simile we can at this moment 
think of. First of all she went in the very 
opposite direction to that of the ornamental water^ 
meditating, and still meditating, till at last she 
came to the end pf the grounds at their farthest 
point of the valley. Yes ; her stroll in that direction 
somehow or other had satisfied any doubts she 
might have had. She then turned round, and made 
for the ornamental water; and as she was passing 
through the beech wood that stood between it and 
the house, she met our hero. 

A blush came over face as she shook hands with 
him ; then with a low laugh she said, ' Mr. Kerr, 
you are trespassing again.' 

' I am really very sorry,' he said, with a smile. 
^ It is most curious that we should have met exactly at 
the same place. But if you tell me to go I will go ; 
but I did want to show you something this morning.' 
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' Well, I will not drive you away this time. 
Shall we walk into the sun ? ' 

Then they went along the ornamental water, 
crossed the stream at the foot of it, and took their 
way along the opposite side till they reached the 
seat on which they had sat the day before. After 
they had talked a little of this and that, Annie 
Cludde, whose curiosity had been a little aroused, 
said, ' By the way, what was it you wanted to show 
me?' 

'You know the Scotch are very persevering. 
Time and I against any two,' he said, with a little 
touch of triumph in his voice. 'I want to finish 
something that I commenced about two years and a 
half ago.' Then he opened his sketch-book. 

' Ah,' she said, with a pleased smile ; ' I guessed 
that it would be the sketches.' 

'Why?' 

' Because I remember the book by that patch of 
red sealing-wax on the outside.' 

' Well, I want to finish the sketches. I brought 
them up to finish on that dreadful day when I 
found that you had been taken away a fortnight be- 
fore by that horrid old man.' 

' You must not call him a horrid old man. He 
is my grandfather. But he is a stem old man.' 

' He drove into the lodge at Andover just as I 
drove out. I came over with him in the steamer, 
and got into the same carriage with him that 
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very day that I got the last glimpse of you at 
Paris. But I am glad to say it was not the last 
glimpse.' And then he paused. ' Miss Cludde,' he 
continued, ' I want to tell you all about myself, since 
I saw you last at Andover.' 

How she listened as he told his tale, and all 
about his jungle life — his tiger wounds and stay at 
Ubeemonay, with Eambla in attendance (she was not 
quite so pleased to hear of ICambla as of the other 
things) ; and, last of all, of his change of prospects, 
and of his father's declared intention of leaving 
him a property in Scotland. And then, well then, 
he had not intended going any farther, nor did 
he at the moment that he uttered the word 
' Scotland.' So he paused, but, as she did not speak 
at once, he continued : ^ Miss Cludde, I leave [for 
India again in three days' time — on Monday morning, 
early.' 

* On Monday morning,' she sadly, so sadly re- 
peated ; and then she paused, and faintly blushed. 

*Miss Cludde,' he said, 'dear Miss Cludde' — 
a sudden impulse carried him away — *may I call 
you Annie ? dear Annie,' he added, taking her hand : 
' will you marry me ? ' 

The hand was not withdrawn, and a tear was in 
her eye. 

' And yet you know all ? ' she gently said. 

' Dearest Annie, do not think of that — our secret 
is our own — let us put it away for ever.' 
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' I must think, I must think, I ought to tliink/ 
she slowly and thoughtfully added. ^ I must go away 
now. Do not come even a part of the way with me. 
Good-bye,' she said ; and both eyes met as before — 
but this time it was the meeting of two pairs of eyes 
telling of a whole world of conflicting thought 
within — joy, doubt, sadness, hope — a whirlwind of 
tumultuous thoughts and feelings. Then they parted. 
As she was disappearing within the beeches she 
looked round, and then in an instant was lost 
from sight. But Martin Kerr stood rooted to the 
spot, transfixed with thought. At last he turned 
and went slowly home to Latisn^re, with the weight 
of many added years cast suddenly over him. What 
had he done ? Mentally he had firmly fixed his course. 
The arrow of fate had indeed been fitted to the bow 
of destiny, but now he had sped the bolt. Next 
there came a natural revulsion of feeling. What 
sorrow might arise ? Had he not indeed committed 
something like a crime ? Was not madness heredi- 
tary ? But now he could not, even if he wished it, 
go back. Yes, his dream had been accomplished — 
' Mad or sane, I am yours for ever/ he slowly re- 
peated. 'It was written on our foreheads.' He 
found comfort and resignation in the words, and so 
has many a troubled heart. By the time he had 
reached the house his thoughts had settled down. 

* What an early riser you are, Martin 1 ' said Lady 
Charlton, who met him at the door ; 'and you don't 
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look any the fresher for it. I believe these morning 
walks are a mistake.' 

^ In India one gets into the habit of rising early, 
and when one gets home it's difficult to change.' 

^ Well, come along to breakfast. Edward is there 
already.' 

' What are you going to do to-day, Annie ? ' 
said her husband. 

* Oh, I've got plenty to do ! I must go into Pau 
this morning, as I've got some shopping to do, and 
then in the afternoon we will go for our usual ride. 
You know we agreed to call at Itab^e, and pick up 
Miss Cludde.' 

*Not the slightest objection to that,' said her 
husband. ^ I think I see those splendid eyes of hers 
now.' 

' You have nothing to do with any young lady's 
eyes,' said his wife, laughing. * Has he, Martin?' 

' Certainly not,' said' our hero, rather absently, 
and who could not throw off the dulness that seemed 
to have overspread his system — a dulness so apparent 
that his sister could not help saying, * I'm a&aid he's 
got tired of being here already-' 

' I am sure I have not, indeed,' said Martin ; * but 
I am feeling a Kttle out of sorts this morning.' 

'Well, we'll soon put that all right,' said Sir 
Edward. ' We will go out and amuse ourselves by 
looking for a woodcock.' 

' To go and kill something is always an English- 
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man's cure ; but I must leave you now, as I have a 
good many things to do before I start for Pau. I 
shall be back in time for luncheon ; but if I am not, 
don't wait. I shall be sure to be back in time for 
our afternoon ride.' 

So Martin Kerr and Edward Charlton whiled away 
the morning in looking for woodcocks, in which 
they were not very successful, only bagging two 
couple. Meanwhile Lady Charlton drove swiftly into 
Pau, as fast as two smart ponies and a light pony 
carriage could go^ and her time there slipped away so 
rapidly that she did not get home till half-past two, 
so that she had hardly time to get ready by three 
o'clock. Then they started for Itabee, where they 
found the chestnut being led up and down in front of 
the house by a mounted groom, while Annie Cludde 
was standing in the doorway, waiting for their 
arrival. 

' I hope we have not kept you waiting ? ' said Lady 
Charlton. 

^ Not at all,' said Miss Cludde ; ^ it was I who 
was before my time.' 

^ Allow me to put you up,' said Martin j dismoimt- 
ing. 

This was soon done ; and then away they went 
for a charming ride along the Coteaux, toward the 
Pyrenees — sometimes all four abreast, sometimes 
two and two on each side of the road. The Charlton 
party did their best to make themselves agreeable to 
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Annie Cludde — especially Annie Charlton, who was 
only too delighted to find a lady friend so near. As 
for our hero, he was dull — decidedly dull. He tried 
to be cheerful, and get up some flow of spirits when 
talking to Annie Cludde ; but she could not help 
seeing that there was an absence of mind about 
him, and an awkwardness in his manner, which 
state of mind quickly communicated itself to her, 
so that when, now and then, they were left on one 
side of the road together, Annie Charlton could see 
that they were not getting on — a circumstance that 
rather puzzled her, as there seemed to be no want of 
fusion when, the day before, they had met in the 
drawing-room of Chateau Itabee. But her brother 
had been dull all the morning, so she put it down to 
his not being well. However, if Martin had not 
got on well with Annie Cludde, Lady Charlton had, 
and many were the pleasant rides and trips they 
had planned together before the afternoon was over. 
By five o'clock they passed the gate of Itjlbee. 

* Thank you much,' said Lady Charlton, in 
answer to an invitation to come in to tea; 'we 
won't come in to-day. You will be getting tired 
of us.' 

* You will call to-morrow afternoon, if the wea- 
ther is fine, I hope ? ' 

* Certainly,' said Lady Charlton. 
And then they parted. 
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« 
The evening i^as drawing to a close at Latis- 

n^re. Annie Charlton had just sung a Border song 

or two for her brother, one of which was ' Bartram's 

Dirge,' a melancholy air enough. It was now past 

ten o^clock, and the party gathered round the bright 

wood fire which glowed pleasantly on the hearth. 

^ Just the time for a story,' said Annie Charlton, 

taking a hand-screen from the mantel-piece, and 

seating herself comfortably in a low arm-chair ; ' and, 

now I think of it, I have got one to tell you. I saw 

Mrs. Haig to-day, and she told me the story of the 

heiress of Stacey Court — the young lady with the 

large serious eyes. To begin at the beginning, I 

must tell you that the old couple at Itabee had an 

only daughter — Miss St. Clair — who married Mr. 

Leigh, the squire of Stacey Court, in Hampshire. 

Some years afterwards the squire was killed out 

himting, leaving behind him his widow and two 

daughters, one of whom is the Miss Leigh Cludde 

we know. Mrs. Leigh lived then at Stacey Court 

— an old country house, one of the kind which seems 

to be burned down every year. Well, to make a long 

story short, the house was burned down. Mrs. Leigh 

and one of the girls perished in the flames. The 

other was rescued — ^how, I don't exactly know — but 

was so much injured that some say she was driven 

stark mad, and no wonder if she was ; but Mrs. Haig 

says that she never heard anything positive on the 

subject. All that she knows is that Colonel St. 

VOL. Ilr X 
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Clair left Scotland the moment the accident occurred, 
and that she lost sight of them till she came to 
Pau last year, and found that the St. Clairs were 
living at Chateau Itabee. But if Miss Cludde ever 
has been mad, it must have been merely the result of 
a shock to the system ; for Mrs. Haig has known 
the St. Clairs and the Leighs all her life, and declares 
that there is no madness in either family.' 

' What a melancholy story!' said Edward Charlton. 
* But how comes her name to be Cludde ? ' 

' Oh ! I forgot that part of it. A distant relative 
had left Mr. Leigh and his heirs a property, on con- 
dition that whoever succeeded to it should adopt the 
name and arms of Cludde.' 

As for our hero, he could not trust himself to 
speak, for fear he should betray Annie's secret and 
his own. 

After some little further chat, the butler came 
in with wine and water. Presently all went to 
bed at once — except our hero, who indeed went 
to his room, but merely to sit, and wait, and listen. 
When all was still, he stole gently down stairs, 
and crept quietly out of the house, to cakn his 
thoughts in the cool night air. Insensibly he 
took his way up the vale till he reached the orna- 
mental water in the grounds of Itabee. How 
changed was all the scene 1 how calm, how tender, 
appealing to him with the mysterious charm of 
silence, unbroken save by the murmuring cadence of 
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the water, as it streamed gently over the pebbles in 
the brooklet below 1 A fitting close indeed, it was, 
for the mental storm that had racked his heart. 
Was it possible that this was still the same day on 
which he had asked Annie Cludde if she would 
marry him — ^the same day on which his act had been 
followed by such a terrible revulsion of feeling ? A 
day — ^it seemed a life. Then he strolled quietly 
along the banks of the ornamental water, feeling 
indeed at peace, but crossed still by the remem- 
brance of what he had gone through. At last 
he was startled by the clock at Chateau Itabee 
striking twelve. Then he strolled home so calmly, 
and so happily, and slept once more the dreamless 
sleep of youth. 



x2 
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CHAPTER LXIIL 

While our hero was wandering round the ornamental 
water, Annie Gludde lay wide awake in bed, tossing 
in a sea of doubt. There was no one to advise her, 
no one even to talk niatters over with. Mrs. 
St. Clair had indeed been always kind, but coldly 
kind ; and as for Colonel St. Clair, he was always as 
his wife was — ^kind, bat coldly kind. Thus Annie 
Cludde lived in solitude ; for what solitude can be 
more complete than living with inpenetrable, un- 
sympathising natures, which seemed to have ever 
suffered from 

The bleak affliction of the peeyish East ? 

And thus it was that she felt no compunction in 
keeping her own counsel and acting for herself. 
Had Mrs. St. Clair even tried to take the place of a 
loving mother — tried to gain her confidence — she 
would have felt that there would have been a blame- 
ful breach of faith in settling for herself her line in 
life. So Annie Cludde never even thought as to 
whether she was, or was not, doing what was right, 
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in meeting our hero thus, by the side of the orna- 
mental water. What kept her wide awake and 
anxioiis was the sudden change in her lover's man- 
ner. Why had he been so dull and cheerless all the 
afternoon ? Was it because he was going so soon ? 
Was it because he had changed his mind ? No, that 
was an impossible thing to believe. Was it because 
he had doubts as to whether she would marry him ? 
She had not assented in words, but she knew that her 
manner had distinctly said Yes. Was it because she 
had been mad ? Yes, that must be the reason ; and 
then she wondered that she had not thought of that 
before* But it was not too late. She would tell him 
that she would not marry him. How she shrank 
back from the thought 1 She could explain all ; for 
Dr. Frankling had told her, before leaving Andover, 
that hers had been merely a temporary illness owing 
to a shock to the nervous system, and she knew 
there was no madness in her family. Would that 
he really did know all ; but her pride revolted from 
the thought of telling him. She resolved not to go 
and meet him in the morning, and then she went 
over the whole gamut again. At last she made up 
her mind that she would go and see him once more, 
and then she fell asleep. 

When she awoke, which she did at seven o'clock^ 
she resolved that she would go and tell her lover 
that she would not marry him. She would never 
marry any one, she thought. So, thinking thus, and 
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feeling all the time extremely miserable, instead of 
wandering round the grounds, as she had the day 
before, she went with a firm un&lteiing step straight 
to the ornamental water. On entering the beech 
wood beyond which was their trysting-place, she 
heard some one gaily whistling on the other side. 
She paused to listen. Yes, it was her lover whist- 
ling the ' Highway to Lintoun,' and whistling it with 
all the animation of youth, and joy, and health. 
How well he whistled it too ! and never did man 
whistle with more effect. At the first line her pur- 
pose faltered, at the second she was filled with pity 
at the thought of what she had intended to do, 
at the third her purpose had been fairly whistled 
down the wind, while at the foiirth she almost felt 
as glad as he did. What a change had the ' High- 
way to Lintoun ' produced I She had entered the old 
beech wood full of sadness ; she left it full of glad- 
ness, which was quite rounded off* when she saw her 
lover all free from care and doubt. 

* My darling Annie, how late you are this mom- 
ingl' 

' It is you who are so early,' she said, laughing. 

' Well, perhaps I was this morning. I have been 
walking up and down for the last half-hour.' 

' And whistling too.' 

' I really could not help it. It's a lively tune, 
the '^ Highway to Lintoun," ' and then he whistled 
some notes of it again. ' You like it, don't you ? ' ' 
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« Very much indeed,' she said, ' I heard it when 
coming through the wood*' 

' I shall always like that wood. It looks well at 
night, too. I heard your clock strike twelve last 
night, as I stood on this very spot.' 

' You silly Martin ' (this was the first time she 
had ever called him by his Christian name), she said ; 
* you will be catching cold if you come out on these 
chilly nights. Come, and let us sit in the sun on 
the usual seat.' 

So they went round towards it by the bridge 
below the dam, talking playfully as they went. 
When they were seated our hero said, ' Annie.' 

' Yes, Martin.' 

< Let us talk of the future.' 

^ Ah I do not let us talk of the future.' 

* But, Annie,' remonstrated her lover, * we must ; 
and then time is getting on. I am bound to start 
on Monday morning, or I shall forfeit my passage. 
Now what do you think of this plan ? I can easily 
arrange it with my sister.' 

* Please do not tell her our secret.' 

' I will tell her nothing. But may not I teU her 
before I go that I have taken a liking to a certain 
young lady?' 

' Well, yes ; there can be no harm in that.' 

< And that the lady might not object to hear of 
me whenever I write to Latisndre ; and that if she 
was invited to Bushdene Crags, Northumberland, 
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next summer, she would perhaps accept the invita- 
tion ? You will like my sister, I am sure.* 
' I do already,' said Annie Cludde. 

* I am sure she will enter into my plans. Then 
Lintoim — my fether's place — is not twenty miles from 
Bushdene, and nothing could be more natural than 
that I should go and visit my sister, and that my 
father and mother should do so too, and that they 
should invite Colonel and Mrs. St. Clair to pay them 
a visit ; and then, Annie, it might all come about in 
the usual way, and no one need ever guess our secret, 
and I will do my love-making all over again.' 

< It all seems like a dream. Ah I there's that 
horrid breakfast-bell. I must go now.' 

' By the way, I've never even seen your grand- 
father once since I have been here.' 

' Oh ! he is confined to his room. He is not well 
at present. Shall I tell him,' she slyly added, ' that 
you would like to see him ? ' 

'Not just yet. We'll keep that for Bushdene 
Crags. There's something I've got to give you.' 

* I must go. You must wait for another day.' 
'I can't indeed,' said Martin. And then he 

kissed her fondly. There was no time to remon- 
strate or complain ; and though Annie Cludde was 
rather startled by this sudden and unexpected gift, 
and resolved as she sped home to scold her lover for 
being in such a hurry, she thought, after all, that 
she really must forgive him. 
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Once more the evening was drawing to a close 
at Latisn^re. Edward Charlton, who had not 
been feeling well, had retired earlier than usual. 
Annie Charlton and her brother were seated cosily 
in front of £he bright wood fire, chatting over old 
times upon the Border, Martin putting off, and 
still putting off, something he wished to say. At 
last his sister said, ^ Martin, we must really be off to 
bed now.' 

'Don't go yet, Annie. Besides, I have got a 
secret to tell you.' 

' A secret ? ' 

* You'll promise not to tell it.' 

' I am sure I won't tell. What is it ? ' 

' Well, the fact is, that I've taken a fancy to a 
lady.' 

'There is nothing very wonderful in that. I 
have heard of a young gentleman taking a fancy to 
a young lady at first sight. I knew all about it, and 
I was very glad indeed to see it. I'll invite the lady 
to Bushdene in the summer, and you will be married 
in the autumn.' 

' But how could you know that I had taken a 
fancy to Miss Cludde ? ' 

' You can't keep things from women's eyes. 
Besides,' said his sister, laughing, when two people 
gallop away from their friends as you and Miss 
Cludde did the other day, one is apt to put two and 
two together.' 

'It was all the chestnut mare. Chestnuts are 
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always like that — apt to pull a bit, and then I was 
obliged to keep up.' 

* So I saw.' 

' But, Annie, I want to talk seriously. I know 
you will be like a sister to Miss Cludde'. She is left 
so much alone.' 

' I will, indeed, you dear old Martin I and I will 
tell her all the news of you whenever you write.' 

' I will write to you every mail.' 
^I am sure you will,' she laughingly replied. 
*And now it must be Grood-night. I'm awfully 
glad — to use a term that's often shocked papa. 
There's no happiness like a happy marriage, for all 
that's come and gone yet.' 
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^CHAPTER LXIV. 

The bird has but a little time to flatter on the way, and 

the bird is on the wing. 

Ah! those last days at Latisn^re! They fled 
away as quickly as the glories of brilliant evening 
clouds. But not to be lamented are any fleeting 
glories ; for do they not leave lingering in the senses 
undying tints, which, dimmed though they be with 
time, insensibly colour all our mental nature I Then 
we can revive the fainting hues ; and, while doing 
so, often produce a picture which even betters the 
original, leaving out the sombre comers of the scene, 
and brightening the livelier parts. Besides, by 
the aid of time and thought, and undreamt-of cir- 
cumstances, these antique images often assume a 
different form — calamities turning out to be most 
blessed things, or at least being painted in with far 
more cheerful tones. And, even as regards the 
darkest portion of Annie Cludde's life, was this pro- 
cess going on. Madness, indeed, was not a pleasant 
thing to think of, but madness that had been the 
means to such an end was something different quite. 
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So in these last days a merrier light came into those 
large serious eyes, which now assumed a pleased ex- 
pectant look ; or, if they at times turned thoughtfully 
back, were filled no longer with sadness unrelieved 
by cheerful rays. As for our hero, the anxious 
thoughts that had fretted him were gone for ever, 
and these last days for him were bright as bright 
could be ; and if he sometimes thought of the sad- 
ness of parting, he thought more often of a joyous 
return in the long summer days. 

. • • • • • • 

Ah, those last days I The lovers' prattle, and then 
the parting. No prose in that. We have got no 
verse to oflFer. So we will not spoil the pictiure by 
description. Some pleasant rides along the Goteaux, 
a few meetings more by the side of the ornamental 
water, an interchange of lovers' gifts, a fond em- 
brace, and then — well, then our hero was once more 
upon the wing. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

Once more the scene is some six thousand miles 
away. The rainy season was over. The cold weather 
of November had again begun. The old Brahmin 
and his daughter had returned from their annual 
trip to the town of Mysore — ^a trip, as the reader 
may remember, they always took in order to avoid 
the heavy rains of the Western Grhauts. Mr. Grant 
and Aunt Cameron had arrived from Bangalore, and 
so had Arthur Netherton. Lucy Grant, as we have 
seen, was Lucy Grant no longer, and her father re- 
entered his house with somewhat gloomy feelings. 
Still, if her lively prattle could enliven it no more, it 
was a comfort to know that she would not be &r away, 
as her husband had been appointed to Hassan, and 
his head-quarters were thus but some thirty miles 
distant. Beyond the fact of Lucy Grant being mar- 
ried there was little more to chronicle, except that 
the famine had passed away, leaving behind the 
saddest tale of woe and suffering that had ever fisillen 
to the lot of man to tell — a tale all the sadder, too, 
because the famine had occurred while our boasted 
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power and wisdom ruled the land. Could it be a 
fact that in the province of Mysore a million and a 
quarter of the people had been permitted to die — to 
perish by the most horrible of deaths ? Could it be 
a fact that in Southern India multitudes had died, 
and that their deaths were largely caused by a 
starvation rate of food doled out in return for an 
amoimt of work, under the blazing s\m, that killed 
the people as effectually, but far more cruelly, than 
the sword of the Destroying Angel ? Lies — lies — 
lies — surely these must be lies. Has not Sir Bichard 
Temple — the famine delegate who came down from 
Bengal, and introduced the starvation rate of wages 
in opposition to the advice of the best medical 
authorities — ^has not he been honoured and re- 
warded ? Has not Lord Lytton, who followed on his 
track, and, in Mysore, introduced a change of system 
which led to a large mortality — ^has not he been 
praised for having waged a noble battle with this 
dreadful calamity ? And as evidence of the wisdom 
of their measures, have they not filed their own 
reports, which have been carefully compiled in order 
that the historian may at once do justice to the fame 
they have acquired, and uphold the reputation of the 
blessings of British rule in India ? Who ever files 
the reports of the poor ? 

It has often been complained that the Hindoos 
have left few materials out of which history may be 
written. Wise Hindoos I 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

It was late one afternoon. The son was approach- 
ing the peak of the Agni monntain. Kambia was 
seated on the bathing-steps, feeding the silvery fishes. 
Croc, the old watch-dog, too was there, sitting on his 
haunches by the side of his young mistress. Arthur 
Netherton and the old Brahmin were standing by, 
regarding her with looks of tender interest. Pre- 
sently they seated themselves — ^the Brahmin still 
looking at his .only child, while Arthur Netherton 
stretched himself on a sloping slab of rock, and, 
looking upwards, traced ¥rith a kind of languid 
interest the movements of an eagle floating fiur over- 
head amidst the cloud-land glades. 

' They must be coming now,' said KamUa, look- 
ing round. ' I can hear nothing. But I know they 
must. Look at Croo's ears. Now he is going to 
growl.' 

^ If t us go to the house to meet them,' said her 
fiskther. 

So he led the way, followed by Eambla and 
Arthur Netherton, and when they reached the house 
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met John Grant and Martin Kerr as they emerged 
from the orange and banana grove which, as the 
reader may remember, was in front of the house. 

' You see he knows me quite well,' said Martin 
Kerr, patting Groo with one hand while he shook 
hands with Kambla with the other. 

* Of course he does,' said the old planter. * Dogs 
have splendid memories — nearly as good as most 
people have for their own grievances.' 

'When did you arrive?' asked Eastna Eao of 
Martin Kerr. 

' Only last night. I am going on to my place 
to-morrow.' 

* It was very kind of you, coming over to see us 
so soon,' said the Brahmin. 

*Not at all,' said Martin. 'My memory is as 
good as Croo's — at least as yet. My people begged 
me to thank you and Kambla for all the care you 
took of me ; and my sisters have sent her this, as a 
little remembrance of the event. I took the claws 
of the tiger home, and they had two of them made 
up into this locket. This is the chain that goes 
with it.' 

'That was very kind of them,' said both to- 
gether. 

'Kambla,' said her father, 'you must write a 
letter to thank them by the next mail. Now let us 
have a cup of tea.' 

So they seated themselves at the table in the 
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verandah, and indulged in that general social chat, 
the flavour of ii?hich cannot be expressed except by 
stating its effects — these being a quiet sense of 
agreeability, and general harmony of situation. At 
last the talk turned on more serious matters, and 
naturally on the dreadful calamity that had fallen on 
the people of Southern India. 

^ And what,' asked Kistna Rao, ^ did they say in 
England when they heard that a quarter of our poor 
people in Mysore — one million and a quarter — had 
died from starvation, and that multitudes in Bombay 
and Madras had perished ? ' 

*Well,' replied Martin Kerr, 'the fact is, that 
hardly anything was said about it. The news of the 
mortality appeared in a short telegram in the ' Times,' 
which did not even write a leading article on the 
subject. Nor did any of the papers. And it created 
no stir in Parliament.' 

* So that millions of my people may perish with- 
out any notice being taken. Your people,' said the 
Brahmin, 'often laugh at the Chinese, but they 
ought to take a lesson from Mencius the philoso- 
pher. This is what he said : " There are people 
dying from famine on the road, and you do not 
know how to issue your stores for their relief. 
When men die you say, ' It is not owing to me, it 
is owing to the year.' In what does this differ from 
stabbing a man, and killing him, and then saying, 
' It was not I, it was the weapon.' " Did these people 
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die in a desert ^bere there Ti^as no means of feeding 
them ? No ; multitudes perished close to a rail- 
way station, and the greatest proportion of deaths 
occurred in a district through which a railway 
ran.' 

' But,' urged Arthur Netherton, ' though I admit 
that a great failure has occurred in this case, it is 
really difficult to see how — as the population becomes 
at once more numerous and less able to feed itself — it 
will be possible to carry on the government and keep 
the people alive through the famines of the future.' 

' Then why do you assume the responsibilities of 
government if you cannot achieve for u« the base of 
civilisation — that safety of life without which civil- 
isation is impossible ? How can the people ever have 
heart to carry on the struggle of life if at frequent 
intervals they are liable to perish from the most 
horrible of all deaths ? You may again learn your 
duty from one of those feeble people whom you have 
trampled imder foot. This is what the Chinese 
philosopher said as to this. ^^ Here is a man," said 
Mencius, "who receives charge of the sheep and 
cattle of another, and undertakes to feed them for 
him ; of course he must seek for pasture ground and 
grass for them. If, after seeking for them, he can- 
not find them, will he return his charge to the 
owner, or will he stand by and see them die ? " Till 
this year I thought a great deal of your G-ovem- 
ment* Its published declaration was, ^'The State 
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has now publicly announced its respoDsibility for the 
life of the least of its subjects." This was, it is true, 
well and nobly carried out in the Bengal famine. I 
now see that it is like the Queen*s proclamation, 
which declared that the natives of India should have 
equal chances with their conquerors of entering the 
public service.' 

^ Kistna Bao,' said Arthur Netherton, in a sooth- 
ing tone, ' do not be unjust. Our people mean well, 
and try to do their best.' 

'So we are always told,' said the Brahmin. 
' Perhaps I may be unreasonable ; but I can only see 
that my people have perished by millions, and that 
your Parliament and Grovemment have no more 
troubled themselves about the matter than if we 
had been so many dogs. We have now an Empress. 
Has Her Majesty asked for an accoimt of the sheep 
committed to. the charge of her shepherds ? But,' 
said the Brahmin, regaining his -composure with an 
effort, * why do I agitate myself about this ? It is 
written on our foreheads.' 

' If this country's wants were in any way repre- 
sented in Parliament, its present downward tendency 
might be averted. Till they are, I fear you must, as 
you do now, fold your hands and bow your heads, and 
say, "It was written on our foreheads." Grovem- 
ment by officials must always be a failure in the 
long run. However,' said John Grant, shrugging his 
shoulders, ' there will one day be little left to govern.' 

Y 2 
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* Why, what do you mean ? ' said Arthur Nether- 
ton. 

' Simply that, from the neglect of the Grovem- 
ment, India is being steadily turned into a desert 
by precisely the same process that many Oriental 
countries have been. You see that the climate is 
becoming hotter, and drier, and that famines are 
becoming more frequent.' 

^ But we did not make the climate, and cannot 
alter it,' urged Netherton. 

'On the contrary,' replied John Grant, 'I will 
imdertake to show that we have largely made the 
climate drier; that every year we are making it more 
so ; and that we could have altered it for the better, 
and can do so still, if we set to work in earnest. The 
problem may seem a great one at first sight ; but, 
like many great problems, it admits of a simple 
solution.' 

The old planter then descended the verandah 
steps, picked up a piece of sunburnt brick that lay 
in front of the house, and, on again seating himself, 
asked for a tumbler. He then held up the brick 
and breathed on it. ' What do you see ? ' he asked 
of Netherton. 

* That no effect whatever has been produced.' 

Then John Grant held up the tumbler and 
breathed on it. ' What do you see now ? ' he 
asked. 

*What I might have expected — that the invi- 
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sible moisture in your breath has been precipitated 
by the coolness of the glass.' * 

' When,' rejoined John Grant, ' the oj£cials of 
India are able to perceive the diflferent eflfects pro- 
duced by air coming in contact with cool as com- 
pared with hot substances, some beginning will be 
made towards an improved administration of the 
landed resources of India.' 

' Are we to suppose, then,' said Netherton, ' that 
the officials of India — men of great intelligence and 
experience — are so ignorant or so stupid as not to 
know that warm moisture-laden air coming in con- 
tact with cool substances will produce rain, while this 
same air coming in contact with bare, treeless tracts, 
will carry away its moisture for hundreds of miles, 
till it is precipitated by the cool of woods, or the 
cool of the sea ? ' 

* Well, they have certainly acted as if they were 
ignorant of this simple fact. The clearing of woods 
and breaking up of pasture-lands is going on at an 
alarming rate. The area of naked earth exposed to 
the sun's rays (for cultivated land is bare for two 
thirds of the year usually) is being yearly added to, 
and the usual results have followed. Climate, rain- 
fall, and dew-fall have been affected ; the channels of 
streams dry up sooner, and the water-level in wells 
is sinking. Then the same causes that have pro- 
duced these evils operate injuriously as regards 
agriculture in another way — a way nearly as fatal. 
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By bringiBg grass lands and scrub-jungle under 
plough, you diminish the means on which the farmers 
rely for feeding those cattle on -which they depend 
for ploughing and manuring the soil. The very 
increase, then, of the export of wheat and oil 
seeds, and the increase of land revenue from the 
breaJdng up of the common grazing lands, which are 
held up by the officials as proofs of the prosperity of 
the country, are merely the evidences of the rapidity 
with which the resources of India are being run out 
and its climate destroyed. But remember, I do not 
mean to blame the officials for one moment. Ciould 
any body of officials you can imagine, govern Eng- 
land without the aid of Parliament and a well- 
informed press ? Indian officials are neither farmers, 
land agents, nor even landed proprietors. They have 
been called upon to administer the lands of an im- 
mense estate without any agricultural experience or 
education whatever. They have no representatives 
of the interests of the people to aid them ; they have 
not even the aid of the press, the writers and corre- 
spondents of which are as ignorant of agricultural 
matters as the officers of Government. In addition to 
all these considerations, it must be remembered that 
the time of the officials is incessantly occupied with 
pressing administrative details, and grinding office- 
work. — But I am boring you to death with all this.' 
' Not at all,' replied Arthur Netherton. * I now 
. see what you mean by saying that the Government 
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has the power to alter the climate for better or for 
worse. It is interesting to me, too, from another 
point of view, for it carries me back to early Biblical 
days, and I was then thinking of the Sinaitic desert. 
Some point to it as a proof that the Israelites could 
not have passed through it. Seeing that there is 
evidence of the former existence of torrents in that 
region, it is clear that the Israelites must have been 
there. They simply used up the woods without 
stint, and the air which formerly gave up its mois- 
ture when coming in contact with the cool foliage, 
now refuses to yield it up to the bare heated soil. 
But the same kind of thing has occurred in Greece 
and Cyprus.' 

* That's just it, and there is no more to be said. 
You can't interfere with the balance of nature with- 
out paying for it. If you kill the weazels and owls, 
rats and mice increase. If you cut down woods, 
plough up pasture, and expose vast tracts to the 
tropical sun, droughts increase, and droughts mean 
famine, and famine means death to the people, and 
financial ruin to our Government.' 

'But are you quite sure of your facts?' said 
Netherton. ' Is the ploughing up of pasture land, 
and the cutting down of woods and scrub-jungle, 
going on at such a very rapid rate ? ' 

'Well, fast and slow are relative terms. It 
would take, as the natives would say, three days and 
three nights to go into the entire subject ; but I can 
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assure you that we have sufficient evidence to show 
that the waste of agricultural resoiurces is going on 

at an alarming rate. Two millions of acres, for 
instance, have been added to the ploughed area in 
the Punjaub within the last four years. This newly- 
taken up land was previously useful for feeding 
stock. In some thickly peopled tracts no harm has 
resulted as yet to the cattle ; but in other instances 
in the Punjaub there are complaints of the want of 
fodder, and the breeds are deteriorating. Then in 
the Central Provinces the Eeport of 1875-76 shows 
an addition since the previous year of half a million 
of acres to the ploughed area ; and yet a settlement- 
officer there, as far back as 1865, alluded to the diffi- 
culty of finding pasture, and said that in some 
villages the pressure was already severely felt. We 
have complaints of the same evil from Bombay. 
One of the native witnesses examined before the 
East India Finance Committee in 1873 showed how 
in that Presidency, though the area under plough 
had increased, the cattle had relatively diminished. 
This he said was "brought about by the short-sighted 
policy of the Government officers in taking away the 
grazing lands to raise a little more revenue." For- 
merly the village-commons were not assessed, but 
were kept for the express purpose of grazing. In 
the Coimbatore district upwards of 700,000 acres of 
land once covered with scrub and coarse grass has, 
during the last eighteen years, been broken up. 
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None of the newly taken up land, you see, is devoted 
to growing food for cattle, as the holdings are too 
small to admit of it. All the land, then, is devoted 
to crops for the use of man; and the more you 
encroach on the pasture, the more you lessen the 
me^ns of ploughing and manuring the soil. With- 
in the last thii-ty years, in Coimbatore, while the 
ploughed area has doubled, the proportion of stock 
to each ploughed acre has halved, and the stock 
itself has declined in quality to such an extent that 
the best breeds are disappearing because there is no 
means of feeding them. Things, indeed, have come 
to such a pass that in that district there is now no 
means whatever of manuring three-fourths of the 
land, and its fertility has gone down accordingly.' 

* How, then,' said Netherton, ' can the ryots pay ' 
the Grovemment demands ? ' 

* The bulk of them can only do so by starving 
themselves and their families. If the people eat 
three meals of coarse grain a day — the least a man 
expected to work ought to have — they could pay no 
rent. But they cut off the third meal, and this 
enables them to pay their rent.' 

' But,' urged Netherton, ' if they cannot manure 
their land it must decline still further, and the day 
will come when they can't pay rent at all.' 

' That day certainly will arrive,' said John Grant, 
^ if things go on as they are doing at present. You 
can't draw on the capital of the soil for ever, however 
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big that capital may be. A day must come when 
cheques drawn on Nature will be returned with the 
remark " No effects." ' 

* What a cheerful look out for the finance I ' ob- 
served Netherton, * seeing that the land revenue is 
their backbone. This seems a more serious road to 
the bankruptcy of India than we have yet heard of.' 

' Yes ; mere financial bankruptcy is nothing to it. 
You can reform as regards finance. Ask any farmer 
what it is to have to reform a worn-out soil. But, as 
regards the Indian cultivator, we have not by any 
means got to the end of the story. To complete 
the picture of daily woe we have, of course, the 
money-lender, aided by all the force of our damnable 
(excuse the word, Netherton) civil law. In short, it 
is shown by a Government oflScer that life with the 
main body of the farmers is worth less than nothing. 
Under the blessings of British rule they are first of 
all starved, and with the aid of British law perse- 
cuted to the end of their days, and often turned into 
bond-slaves. The money-lenders, who are a most 
necessary and useful class, have been converted by 
us into oppressors, because our law fiumishes them 
with irresistible temptations to be so. To such a 
height have these evils risen, that the poor worm has 
turned at last. You recollect hearing, I daresay, 
how some years ago the people of some districts in 
Bombay rose against the money-lenders, broke into 
their houses, and destroyed all the bonds and ac- 
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counts that they could find. This led to a com- 
mission of inquiry, which brought to light the 
frightful evils caused by our law, which, in India, 
gives the creditor unlimited power to imprison the 
agricultural debtor. He can never become insolvent , 
and obtain an acquittance. After having stripped 
the unfortunate man and his family down to their 
very clothes, the creditor may follow on his heels and 
strip him again and again, as often as he can gather 
a few rupees together. But anything is better than 
a prison, and in one instance (you will find it printed 
in a Blue-book) the unhappy farmer had even sacri- 
ficed the honour of his wife and daughter to the 
lusts of his unrelenting creditor. And yet we talk 
of Turkish misrule! Can anything exceed the 
miseries of these people imder British rule ? ' 

* Yes,' said the old Brahmin, * it's all true- But 
what is the use of talking ? Who is there to repre- 
sent the grievances of the people? You do not 
understand ^the state of civilisation these poor ryots 
are in. You treat them like men, and apply to 
them the law of caveaJt emptor. Why cannot you 
learn something from the Native States into which 
many of your ruined farmers are flying ? See, for 
instance, in the Nizam's dominions, what care is taken 
to protect the poor from being ruined. A Court 
there will not make a contending or absent debtor 
liable for the amount sued for, unless the creditor 
proves to the satisfaction of the Court the consider- 
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ation for which a bond is executed. If a usurious 
rate of interest has been charged, this is reduced. In. 
the execution of a decree against the property of a 
farmer, his house, his agricultural implements, and a 
supply of grain sufficient to keep him and his family 
for six months, are exempted from attachment, and 
this wise measure saves the poor man from utter 
beggary and ruin. With you, on the contrary, 
everything seems to have been devised so as to ruin 
the country and the farmer (who is the backbone of 
your revenue system), and turn him, too, into a bitter 
enemy. But it is useless to talk or hear more.' 

* Still,' said Netherton, ' if you will excuse me, 
Kistna Sao, I should like to hear a little more — to 
hear how things stand in Mysore.' 

* The story is much the same,' replied the old 
planter. ' We have a Grovemment agriculturist in 
Bangalore, and he has put into definite form what 
I knew long ago. Everything going from, and 
nothing to, the land. An alarming decrease of 
the productiveness of the soil, and of the means of 
tilling and manuring it^ owing to the breaking up of 
the grazing lands. Everything, in short, is declining 
as far as the masses are concerned, notwithstanding 
the piles of Beports that are written about the moral 
and material progress of India. Our civilisation, 
indeed, makes a grand show in a Beport. Thou- 
sands of miles of railways and telegraph wires — 
costly bridges — palatial barracks — ^magoificent gaols 
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— all the evidences of our advanced civilisation on 
the top, and the people and the resources they 
depend on, perishing at the bottom. We are drying 
up the country in more senses than one — turning it 
by degrees into a desert.' 

* Well,' urged Arthur Netherton, 'if that is so, 
we ought to take all the more care of what water 
does fell — we ought to go in for irrigation more than 
we do.' 

' We should, of course, do all we can there, at 
least, as far as our current resources go (I am not in 
favour of borrowing large sums for irrigation), but 
irrigation after all depends on the rain in most parts 
of India. The worst famine tracts were crowded 
with tanks. These are valuable in delaying the 
arrival of a famine, and in accelerating its departure ; 
for, as haj^pened towards the end of the last famine, 
there was rain enough to carry on cultivation under 
tanks, though the fall was not sufficient for dry 
crops. But the key of the position lies in the im- 
provement of the climate. By clearing you may 
desiccate a climatej by re- wooding you may moisten 
it. We must go back to those works of nature on 
which irrigation really rests, and trees must be 
regarded as irrigation works — standing at the head 
of all irrigation works. The people must be ordered 
to plant trees on the boundaries of their holdings, 
and wherever land can be found suitable for planting, 
and the Government might aid them by forming 
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nurseries in positions most convenient for the dis- 
tribution of plants. A proportion of the money 
that can be spared for irrigation ought to be spent 
on planting. The cultivator of irrigated land gets 
everything done for him, while for the dry-land 
farmer none of the money of the State is spent on 
what will improve his position, increase his crops, 
and furnish him with leaves for manure. Then the 
trees planted should be of useful kinds — as the 
acacia, for instance — the seeds and pods of which are 
used for feeding cattle.' 

*But I thought,' urged Netherton, 'that the 
Government had stopped denudation.' 

' It has done nothing of the kind^' replied John 
Grrant. ' Nor should it do so, as the whole popula- 
tion of India would then be thrown back on manure 
for fuel. Denudation cannot be stopped till such an 
amount of woods are grown that the annual growth 
balances the annual consumption, as I believe it 
does in Germany. As for the Forest Department of 
which we have heard so much, what does it conserve ? 
Why, some years ago, its reserves came to but little 
more than what the State conserves in Prussia ; and 
India is a continent.' And yet as far back as 1847 
the Court of Directors called the attention of the 
Government in India to this important subject.' 

' There's another way, too,' said Kistna Eao, * in 
which the State might aid the farmer. Salt is so 
dear that it cannot be used for agricultural purposes.' 
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^ But how as to the Grovemment taxation ? ' asked 
Arthur Netherton. 

'There you have another instance,' said John 
Grrant, ' of how little thought has been spent on the 
needs of the farmer. In Prussia there was, owing 
to the salt tax, a similar difficulty. It was easily 
overcome by the State preparing salt specially for 
use for cattle and for manure, and it was thus sup- 
plied at one-tenth of the price of table-salt. Indian 
salt is often very valuable as manure, from the im- 
purities it contains — ^nitrate of potash, lime, and 
earthy impurities.' 

' That seems a useful suggestion, certainly,' said 
Netherton. 

' Yes,' said John Grant ; ' and the more you look 
into the subject the more you find can be done to 
aid the people to struggle against their agricultural 
difficulties. No more grazing lands should be broken 
up, and bare lands that have been exhausted and 
abandoned should be sown with grass seeds, and so 
be again made valuable.' 

' But, if no more grazing lands arej^^to be broken 
up, what is the increase of the people to fall back 
on ? ' asked Netherton. 

' It is better for the farmers to cultivate thoroughly 
a smaller quantity of land, than spread themselves 
over a larger area in such a way as will cause a 
general deterioration of the total lands under plough, 
and better for the revenue officer too. Then it 
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would have the effect of forcing the surplus popula- 
tion on to the more thinly peopled tracts. And 
what do you think of all this ? ' said John G-rant, 
turning to Kambla, who had been listening' with 
interest to the conversation, 

* Think ? ' echoed the Hindoo maiden-widow. * I 
think/ she added with a grave smile, ' that if you 
were made Bajah of India, and had my father as 
Prime Minister, all would go well.' 

* Come, Kerr, we must go after that,' said the old 
planter, with a good-hxmioured laugh. *How late it 
is I It's a grand thing to have a hobby, after all. 
To think that so much wisdom should be buried in 
these jungles ! ', 

' You ought to publish it all in a three volume 
novel,' said Netherton, laughing, 

<Yes, and entitle it "Written on Their Fore- 
heads." What a sale it would have I Gome along 
Kerr. Grood-bye to all of you.' 

So the old planter mounted his pony, and, still 
ruminating over schemes for the benefit of the 
people amongst whom he had spent the best days of 
his life, rode slowly back to Kadamonay. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

In order to go forwards satisfactorily, it is sometimes 
necessary to look back ; and we must therefore do so 
for a little — back to the day when the missionary 
declared to the Brahmin his love for Kambla. The 
avowal of his love was, as the reader may remember, 
followed by a paroxysm of rage which swept through 
the apparently immovable philosopher of the jungle 
like some Eastern tempest. On regaining his out- 
ward composure, his first thought, as it is with every 
Oriental, was to temporise. He therefore gave his 
consent to Arthur Netherton's proposing to Kambla 
after a year's delay. When they returned to 
Ubeemonay the Brahmin retired to his room, and 
appeared no more that day. It was in vain he 
sought for mental calm. Thought thronged on 
thought, and every one seemed worse than the 
preceding. He cursed his folly and his blindness. 
He trembled at the thought of separation, or even of 
any one coming between him and the apple of his eye. 
Then a bitter feeling of a sense of degradation fol- 
lowed. Her children would be half-castes, and he 
VOL. n. z 
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shuddered as he thought of the many contemptuous 
epithets he had heard poured out on them by the 
pure breeds of either race. Better she should die 
than marry Arthur Netherton. How far things had 
gone, and whether his daughter had returned Arthur 
Netherton's love, he could not tell. Even if she did 
not now, she might in the future. But he had gained 
a year's delay, and much might happen in that time. 
Still, there the canker was, and the old Brahmin's 
peace of mind seemed gone for ever. That night he 
never closed his eyes. Early next morning he rose 
and left his room, with the intention of seeking relief 
• in the solitude of the jungles. As he passed Kambla's 
door he saw that it had been accidentally left ajar. 
An impulse seized him. He entered, and, quietly 
approaching her, looked closely at his beloved child. 
How peacefully she slept ! How she reminded him 
of the wife he had dearly loved ! And was this, his 
only comfort, to be torn from him ? Then, with 
racked heart, he turned despairingly away and left 
the house. 

And now, to use the beautiful language of earliest 
Hindoo thought, ^Behold the dawn approaching 
from the East. Evil shadows depart ; health comes 
with her glow The purple-tinted radiance streams 
into every dwelling, and the 'sacred mother gently 
imseals the eyelids of her sleeping children. Over 
land^and sea she passeth swiftly, restoring all living 
things to consciousness. The bird riseth from it6 
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nest, and man goeth forth to his work.' But not for 
the Brahmin sage was there as yet to be any de- 
parture of the gloomy feelings that possessed him ; 
and he wandered on, filled with a despair that had 
no gleam of hope. Presently he seated himself on 
the trunk of a prostrate tree^ and mechanically 
plucked a spray from one of the plants that grew 
around the spot. Thinking, and still thinking, he 
absently tore leaf after leaf away, and was just about 
to throw down the stem, when some juice which had 
exuded from it and stained his hand caused him to 
look at the plant from which he had plucked the 
spray. He started. It was as if fate had thrust a 
dagger into his hand, and a torrent of fiendish 
thought rushed through his mental forces. The 
plant contained a subtle] poison. If the worst came 
to the worst, there was still one remedy left. How 
easily might Arthur Netherton be caused to pass 
away I Then the Brahmin cursed and despised him- 
self, and sank yet deeper into the gloomy gulf. But 
as the night is ever at the darkest just before the 
dawn, so does it often happen that we reach the 
worst before the best arises. Evil may come into 
the mind of man — may come and go ' so unapproved, 
and leave no spot nor blame behind.' Nay, it may 
do good, by producing a revulsion in the right di- 
rection ; and thus it happily was with Kistna Eao. 
Was there no means of effecting his purpose but by 
a deed the thought of which was shame ? Could love 
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not conquer love? Then the mist rolled rapidly 
away, and he resolved to win by love or not at aU. 
Presently he became once more charioteer of himself, 
and contemplated the end with calmness, and even with 
hope. It would be hard if the active love of a father 
could not accomplish more than the love of Arthur 
Netherton. The attempt at conversion had happily 
proved a failure. Then he knew that his daughter 
regarded Arthur Netherton as a sort of sacred cha- 
racter, who had abandoned the world and all therein, 
and who would therefore never dream of such a thing 
as marriage. Hitherto the Brahmin had dearly loved 
his daughter, though in a passive kind of way ; but 
from the day of Arthur Netherton's avowal he showed 
for her an active love and a desire to make her 
happy which Kambla could not help observing and 
responding to. 

As for Arthur Netherton, the more he saw of 
Kambla the stronger did his love for her become ; 
and he longed for the arrival of the time when his fate 
was to be decided. His attempt to convert her had 
indeed proved a failure; but love made little of that. 
He was satisfied that the religious spirit was there, 
and in time it would be sure, he thought, to ripen 
in the direction he wished. Then association with 
the old sage had produced a gradual alteration in 
Arthur Netherton's ideas on reUgious subjects ; not 
that he was shaken in his &ith, but that he regarded 
the views of others, when freed from idolatry and so* 
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perstition, in a different light. When he went to 
India he had looked upon religion simply in the 
form that it had been extracted from the Bible by 
the Church of England — as something that could 
only be propagated in one particular way. Now he 
had come to regard religion as a principle which 
expressed itself in many ways, in accordance with 
the varying stages of civilisation existing in the 
world. 'fieligion/ said the Brahmin again and 
again, ^ is to be found not in the book beneath your 
arm, but in carrying patiently the bundle on your 
back. A belief in this or that is simply an evidence 
of the condition of the intellectual forces. One 
member of a jury is satisfied with evidence that 
produces little or no impression on another, and there 
is neither merit nor demerit in honest differences of 
opinion. Let every man, then, carry his own bundle 
and mind his own business ; or, if he interferes with 
others, let him only do so to the extent of making 
life easier as far as he can. Enrich the people, teach 
them, civilise them, and then the natural develop- 
ment of higher tones of thought will spontaneously 
arise. Lives, and the best of lives, may exist with 
any form of faith— or none.' And though Arthur Ne- 
therton did not think that it mattered little what a 
man believed, he at least began to regard the work 
of conversion as of secondary importance to the work 
of civilisation. So many things contributed .to 
making him think little as to whether his future 
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wife was a Christian or not. Nor did he doubt that 
Kambla would become his wife. She received him 
always pleasantly, thanked him for his little gifts 
and attentions, and really was ever glad to see him. 
Being himself in love, was it wonderful that he saw 
in little ways and acts signs that she was not indif- 
ferent to him? He had indeed once asked the 
Brahmin if he would not shorten the time agreed 
on, but was met by a gently firm refusal ; and though 
Arthur Netherton chafed at the delay, he could not 
reasonably complain. 
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CHAPTEB LXVIII. 

Life in Mulanaad, as far as the characters of our 
story are concerned, now settled down into a form 
which had at least the semblance of permanence. 
Martin Kerr was busy with his plantation work, 
and John Grant was so too, while Aunt Cameron 
looked after his house and paid occasional visits to 
Ubeemonay. Arthur Netherton's time was occupied 
with good works which were to pave the way for a 
better form of faith — planting cinchonas and other 
medicinal plants, persuading his native neighbours 
to do the same, helping them to settle their dis- 
putes, aiding them occasionally with little gifts, 
and by such friendly acts making rapid progress 
amongst the people. In all this he was actively 
aided by Kistna Bao and Kambla. So the days in 
Mulanaad moved pleasantly along. 

The cold season then quickly passed away. The 
grass dried up on the hills. The lands outside 
the ever-green forest were once more ablaze, and 
Martin Kerr was looking forward to the time when 
the first shower should cause the sweet grass to 
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spring, and so tempt the bison on to tbe breezy 
slopes of the Western Ghauts. Nor had he long to 
wait. The rain came, the grass sprang quickly up, 
and he was just thinking of writing to John Grant 
to arrange plans for a day's shooting, when a mes- 
senger arrived from Kadamonay with a letter, which 
ran thus : — 

* Dear Mr. Kerr, — I have at last got back to my 
old home, and hope to be able to stay some time. 
Do come over here on Saturday morning if you can, 
and we will ride over in the afternoon to see Kambla 
and the old Brahmin, just as we did two years ago. 
Looking forward to seeing you on Saturday, 

* Yours very truly, 

*LircY CoLViN.' 

This note was gladly answered in the aflSrmative ; 
and when the day arrived Martin Kerr started early, 
and by eight o'clock arrived at Kadamonay, which, 
in consequence of the arrival of Captain Colvin and 
his office people, presented quite a gay appearance. 
Tents had been pitched on a plateau close by. 
Policemen, with their belts of office, were moving 
about. Groups of suitors and general loungers were 
to be seen dotted about the slopes, while a huge 
baggage elephant, which had just finished its morn- 
ing meal, stood looking reflectively down the Western 
pass. As he neared the house he heard behind him 
the clatter of ponies coming quickly along the road. 
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and, looking round, found that it was Lucy Colvin 
cantering along with her husband and John Grant. 

* Good morning, Mr. Kerr. Glad to see you 
again. Let me introduce you to my husband.' 

' Glad to make your acquaintance,' said Captain 
Colvin, shaking hands with Martin Kerr. *I've 
often heard of you.' 

*Yes; Miss Grant — I mean Mrs. Colvin — was 
kind enough to take care of me when I first came out.' 

^ So I was,' said Lucy, laughing ; ^ and my father 
was kind enough to take him out tiger-shooting, 
and bring him home with a great hole in his arm.' 

* No ; I didn't bring him home,' said John Grant, 
with a smile. 

*Well, you did worse. Fancy, he was carried 
off to an old Brahmin's house and handed over to the 
charge of a Hindoo beauty. He ought to have fallen 
in love with Kambla, by all the laws of novel- 
writing.' 

* It was very wrong of him not to have done so, 
any how,' said Captain Colvin. * I have quite a 
curiosity to see the lady.' 

* You must, and shall some day. Why not ride 
over with us this afternoon ? ' 

^ I can't, indeed. Look there,' he said, pointing 
to the groups on the slopes, ^ there's work enough 
to last till dinner-time.' 

Then they dismounted. Presently came break- 
fast, and more chat on this and that. After break- 
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fast the ladies withdrew ; cheroots were lit, and, 
after a few reflective whiffs, Captain Colvin, turning 
to Martin Kerr, said : 

^ Well, and what did they say about the famine 
in England ? ' 

*Very little indeed,' said Martin. * John Bull 
seems to have satisfied his conscience by putting hi9 
hand in his pocket and pulling out half a million, and 
after that wished to hear no more about the matter.' 

^And a sensible fellow too,' said Colvin. 'He 
has begun to recognise the inevitable, and to see that 
with such a population and revenue you cannot 
expect any approach to a satisfactory state of things.' 

^Then,' said John Grrant, 'you are for folding 
your hands and submitting to fate.' 

' Well, I maintain that we cannot do more than 
we are doing. India, you see, is passing out of one 
national stage into another. At the beginning you 
had the nomad stage — India has passed out of that. 
Then there came the pastoral period. From that 
she emerged into the agricultural stage of civilisa- 
tion, in which she now is. After this she will arrive 
at the commercial and manufacturing epoch. Be- 
fore that time arrives much and terrible suffering 
will have to be gone through. But, thank Heaven, 
many millions have already been spent on cotton 
and jute mills. When these and other industries 
have spread through the land, India will take its 
place amongst the solid civilisations of the world. 
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What was England before the rise of her manufao 
tures ? It was not till these were firmly established 
that she made such rapid strides.' 

'My dear fellow,' said John Grrant, 'that sounds 
very plausible, and no doubt is good enough for a 
Beport or a newspaper article, on the Government 
side, but will not bear close examination. What is 
wanted is that the masses of India, who live on and 
by the soil, should have better means of doing it 
justice. How is this to happen by the spread of 
manufactures ? ' 

' In many ways,' replied Colvin. * The pressure 
of population on the soil will diminish when many 
are employed on industries.' 

' But you are forgetting that, with your gradual 
increase of industries, there will also be a gradual, 
or I should rather say rapid, increase of population.' 

' Let us grant that,' said Captain Colvin ; ' but 
you must admit that the wealth produced by manu- 
factures will find its way to th^ soiL' 

' But,' xurged John Grant, ' what probability is 
there that such will be the case ? The wealth of 
Ireland certainly increased up to 1847. Did that 
prevent the continued pauperisation of the peasan- 
try? It by no means necessarily follows (though 
in some instances it might) that the pressure of a 
population on the agricultural resources of a country 
must be relieved by the spread of industries. The 
farmers in India may indeed get a little more for 
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their produce; but this will hardly do more than 
enable them to struggle a little better with the 
money-lender, and to eat a trifle more food than 
now. In the manufacturing centres the wealthy 
would become more wealthy, but this would not 
touch the fact of the soil of the peasant continually 
deteriorating from the want of means of manuring 
the land.' 

* Then, what would you do ? ' 

* What I have often urged. Cause the peasantry 
to plant trees which will increase the rainfall, and 
manure and irrigate the soil. Look at the Basses 
Pyrenees. There you will find an agricultural 
system depending on woods. Cattle do the plough- 
ing, as here. Look into the yards ; they are littered 
with leaves to make manure, just as yards are lit- 
tered with straw in England. Look at the best of 
the land — it is irrigated from springs rising in the 
wooded ravines. Cut down these woods, and what 
would follow ? The means of eflSciently manuring 
and watering the land would disappear, and the 
country be ruined. In India you must replace much 
of what has been destroyed.' 

* Grranted again,' said Captain Colvin. •But how 
is this to be done ? The Government has no money, 
the population no energy.' 

*That must be put into them by the State. 
Order each peasant to plant on the average three trees 
to each acre of his holding. In the Madras Pre- 
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sidency there are two and a half millions of peasant 
proprietors, and these, at the rate I have given, would 
thus create six and a half millions of acres of wood. 
What a climatic diflFerence would result from that 
simple measure! What stores of leaves would be 
procurable to add to the existing manure, and aid 
in saving that which is now so largely wasted, 
because there is no litter to put imder the cattle ! 
Woods, by lowering temperature, precipitate moisture 
that otherwise would pass over the land. Supposing 
that in Mysore you planted in the same ratio as I 
have proposed for Madras. You would surely lower 
temperature by five degrees, say from 80 to 75. If 
you did so, moisture equivalent to three inches of 
rain a .month would probably be precipitated over 
the whole area of Mysore, during the months in 
which rain falls. This would give an addition of 
some eighteen inches to the rainfall. Here, then, 
is the only permanent key to famine. Even an 
addition of three inches to the rainfall would often 
make the difference between famine and no famine, 
and would, for irrigation purposes alone, yield 
enough water for 500,000 acres.' 

*This sounds very well,' said Captain Colvin, 
*but would the people stand such an arbitrary 
measure ? Ours must be a reign of law, and of 
civilised law. To compel, would be to go back — 
to destroy that grand principle of voluntary action 
which is so much needed in India.' 
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^And pray, what can be more arbitrarj than 
what you have already done ? As a matter of &ct 
you have destroyed the liberties of the people more 
effectually than they have been by any previous 
conquerors of India. Maine has well pointed thin 
out. You took existing customs, wrote them down, 
and turned them into fixed law which the people 
have no power to alter, and so you have deprived 
them of every particle of power. You have 
forced on them civil courts which they detest, 
and a debtor and creditor law which is an abo- 
mination. You need not fear to impose on them 
trees, of which each holder will reap the benefit. 
Their very shade would cause him to bless the power 
that created them. I will not, of course, answer 
for the far north of India, but you may certainly 
carry out such a measure in the south.' 

Captain Colvin was just going to reply, when his 
wife came in and said : < I suppose you must have 
settled the affairs of the nation by this time, and 
in a good many different ways. I have only come 
in to ask if either of you will change your mind and 
go to Ubeemonay.' 

^ I can't go, as you know,' said her husband. 

*Nor can I,' said John Grant; *and I don't 
think your aunt will care to go either.' 

*Well then, Mr. Kerr, you and I must go to- 
gether,' said Lucy Colvin. 
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CHAPTEE LXIX. 

As the jeader may remember, it had been agreed 
that Arthur Netherton was, after a year's delay, to 
propose to Kambla. Now this year had exactly 
elapsed on the day before Lucy Colvin's visit was 
expected at Ubeemonay. The missionary, then, on 
the following morning, went to Ubeemonay to learn 
his fate. He was greeted as usual with pleasure 
by Kambla, who, as we have said, was ever glad to 
see him. As for Kistna Bao, he too remembered 
that the hour had come. Nor did he now contem- 
plate the result with much anxiety, for he had 
accurately gauged *his daughter's feelings. He knew 
that she r^arded Arthur Netherton as the ideal 
man who had abandoned home and country, and all 
thought of domestic life, in order that he might 
devote himself solely to the cause of religion — ^that 
she looked up to him, in short, as a second Buddha, 
whose life, though perhaps in a smaller way, would 
be handed down by the people as a type of the best 
and purest that man is capable of. So the mis- 
sionary was received by the old Brahmin with his 
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usual manner, though a close observer might have 
detected in it a greater degree of seriousness, which 
was caused by a feeling of pity for Arthur Netherton 
— pity for his daughter because of the pain she 
would suffer from the breaking up of illusion. 
Knowing the probable object of the missionary's 
visit, the Brahmin purposely left them together; 
but, though Arthur Netherton knew that visitors 
from Kadamonay were expected, he put off and off, 
till at last he determined that he would delay till 
they had departed.' 

It was now about five o'clock, the tea was ready 
in the verandah, and the visitors were momentarily 
expects. * Ah, there they come at last ! I know 
by Croo's bristles,' said Kambla ; and taking the old 
watch-dog by the collar, she advanced to the head 
of the verandah steps. Then Martin Kerr and Lucy 
Colvin emerged from the banana grove. 

* How glad I am to see you, Kambla dear I ' said 
Lucy. 

^I am glad too. It seems a great time since 
we met ; and what changes have occurred since 
then I ' 

* Yes, but not here,' replied Lucy ; ' we will have 
our tea together just as we did two years ago.' 

Then she shook hands with Arthur Netherton 
and Kistna Bao, and began to inquire into all the 
projects for the good of the people. While she 
was thus engaged Martin Kerr talked to Kambla, 
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and never had he seemed more agreeable in the 
eyes of the Hindoo maiden-widow. So much indeed 
was this apparent, that Arthur Netherton's feelings 
might have been aroused had his attention not been 
given just then to Lucy Colvin. But the old sage 
had become more vigilant since the possibility of 
an Englishman falling in love with his daughter had 
dawned upon him ; and leaving his other guests he 
quietly began to interpose some talk of his own be- 
tween the too active conversation that seemed to be 
going on between Kambla and Martin Kerr. 

Presently they all sat down to tea and general 
social talk. When it was about a quarter to six, 
Lucy said, ' Kambla, I am afraid we must go now.' 

' So soon ? ' said Kambla in a disappointed tone ; 
for she was just going to begin another talk with 
Martin Kerr. 

' We really must go now, as we are to dine a 
little earlier than usual to-night. I shall be over 
again soon, or I will write and fix a day for you to 
come over. 

• •.••• 

When the visitors had departed Kambla turned 
pensively away and entered the house. Then she 
stood and thought for a moment. ^ Ah,' she said to 
herself, ' I had almost forgotten to feed the fish ! ' 
She usually asked Arthur Netherton, when there, to 
come with her; but on that day she somehow or 
other omitted to do so, and, going out at the back of 
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the house, went to the kitchen ; got from Venkoo, the 
old female attendant, a platter of lumps of paste % 
and, without returning to the house, wended her way 
to the pool above the fall. How often had she 
viewed that enchanting bit of nature's poetry I and 
yet it seemed to her as if its charms were ever fresh. 
She stood for some minutes on the beam that crossed 
the head of the central fall, looked up through a 
vista in the trees to the towering peak of the Ag^i 
mountain, and marked how the dying day still lin- 
gered on the topmost height. Then, turning, she 
looked down the fall, and listened to the murmuring 
melodies which wandered upwards from the woody 
depths below. Presently she went round to the 
bathing steps, and languidly threw food to the silvery 
throng. * There,' she said, turning up her platter 
and casting the last fragments on the water ; * there 
— it's all done.' Then she sat quite still, musing pen- 
sively, and thinking — well, not imnaturally just then 
— thinking of Martin Kerr. How joyous, how honest, 
how free he looked I Would that she could have even 
bad a brother like him. But from dreaming of 
Martin Kerr she was aroused by a voice which, and 
for the first time, struck ungratefully on her ear. 

' Kambla I ' said the voice. 

She turned sharply round, and, with some evidence 
of irritation in her tone, said : * What is it, Mr. Ne- 
therton ? ' 

He answered not, but went and sat down beside 
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her. He was determined to speak, and yet there was 
something in Kambla's tone and manner that chilled 
him. He almost thought of delaying another day, and 
probably would have done so had she not turned to 
him again and said: * What is it, Mr. Netherton ? ' 

' Nothing in particular,' he stammered, ^ No, 
that is not true. It was something in particular, 
Kambla,' 

Then his hand moved forward as if to take hers ; 
then it was plucked back again, and then he paused. 
At last he said: 'Kambla, when I left England, I 
had resolved to abandon the world and the dearest 
ties that bind men and women to it. When I came 
here my resolve was still the same, and I truly 
meant to live the ideal life, Kambla, you are the 
cause of my change of thought. I love you, you can 
never know how mucli. Will you bepome my wife ? 
Speak, Kambla, speak ! ' he exclaimed, as she sat 
stunned, the very incarnation of tumultuous thought 
and feeling, in which the remembrance of Martin 
Kerr, thoughts of her father, anger with Arthur Ne- 
therton, pity for him, were mixed together. She 
felt like one standing amongst the wrecks of what 
the moment before had been real and lasting edifices. 
Arthur Netherton, the ideal man whom she had re- 
vered as a second Buddha, had fallen from the niche 
in which her imagination had placed him. The 
noble work they were to prosecute together as brother 
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and sister — what would become of that ? ' Speak, 
Kambla, speak ! * he again exclaimed. 

* It can never, never be,' she said at last ; ' never, 
a thousand times never.' 

So she spoke in tones with no glimmer of a pos- 
sible dawn of change. Then she slowly rose, and 
turned away to conceal the conflict of emotion that 
swept through her slender frame. ' Leave me,' she 
imploringly said ; * leave me.' 

Then he, too, slowly turned, but not towards 
Ubeemonay. He struck ofiF towards the Agni moun- 
tain, with the intention of returning to his house by 
a circuitous route. As he entered the forest, and 
was about to disappear, he turned, and took a long 
look at Kambla, as she still stood as if rooted to the 
spot. They never met again. 

• a . • . a 

Early next morning a messenger arrived from 
Agnimonay with a letter from Arthur Netherton, 
requesting that the Brahmin would meet him as 
soon as possible at the foot of the great banian tree 
— the tree under which they sat when he had given to 
the missionary the lands of Agnimonaya On his arrival 
at the spot the Brahmin was at first sight surprised 
to see the missionary's pony held ready by his horse- 
keeper. But in a second more he saw what it meant, 
with that mixture of feeling of which life is ever 
full. 

' Kistna Rao,' said Arthur Netherton, *I have 
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come to bid you good-bye. You can guess all. 
How must I have fallen in your estimation I ' 

* Not so,' said the Brahmin. ^ You do me wrong 
to think so. Do not think the less of yourself. The 
ideal life, remember, may still be yours. Are there 
none who need civilising in your great cities ? ' 

' There are many — too many. It is amongst 
them I must in future carry out my scheme of life. 
Now let me resign to you my lands and house. If 
I might express a wish, it is that it be turned into a 
hospital, and that the garden around, with its useful 
plants, be kept up for the good of the people.' 

* It shall be as you wish.' 

Next came a painful silence. It was broken by 
Arthur Netherton, who said : * Kistna Rao,'- -then the 
missionary paused ; and^ after an effort to suppress 
his emotions said : * Say good-bye for me to Kambla. 
Grive her this book. It is the one out of which I 
read to her. She always loved to hear of the story of 
Jesus.' 

The Brahmin took the book in pitying silence. 
He was profoundly moved. Then Arthur Netherton 
set out on his way towards the Western pass. 

He is now labouring amongst the poor in the 
East of London, 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

Oncb more the scene is changed from East to West — 
from the mountains of the Westera Ghauts to Eush- 
dene Crags, the home of Sir Edward and Lady 
Charlton, which lies on the southern slopes of the 
eyer-green Cheviots. 

It was late one afternoon in the month of August. 
Sir Edward and his wife were walking up and down 
on the lawn in front of the house. With them was 
our old acquaintance, Annie Leigh, now Annie 
Leigh Cludde, whom we last met on the Coteaux of 
the Basses Pyrenees. Since then she had become 
close friends with the Charltons, who had arranged 
that Annie Cludde and Mrs. St. Clair should spend 
some weeks of the autumn at Eushdene Crags. 
Annie Cludde's grandfather, old Colonel St. Clair, 
was no more. He died in the early spring, and now 
slumbers peacefully in the English burial-ground 
at Pau. 

'The train must have been late to-day,' said 
Edward Charlton. 

* Yes,' said his wife ; ' but perhaps he may not 
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come at all,' she added, looking sljly at Annie 
Cludde. ' Ah, there are the wheels at last ! How 
glad I shall be to see dear old Martin ! ' 

Some minutes more, and a carriage drawn by a 
pair of bays came rapidly along the drive. As it 
neared the house the impatient Martin opened the 
door, and was on the gravel almost before the carriage 
stopped. He kissed his sister, and shook hands with 
Annie Cludde, looking — well, we will leave his looks 
to the imagination of the reader. 

How joyously did Martin Kerr do his love- 
making over again ! How readily Mrs. St. Clair 
consented when she heard that there were both land 
and family in the easel How merrily went the 
marriage in town one day ! Then a short honeymoon, 
and after that to Stacey Court, the home of Annie 
Cludde, now Annie Kerr. 

• . • . • . 

It was evening at Stacey Court. Martin Kerr 
and his young bride went for a quiet stroll in the 
park. 

' Martin, dear, let us go in that direction,' said 
Ajinie Kerr, pointing to the West. * There is 
something I wanted to show you.' Then a thought- 
fully serious look came in her young face. 

* Very well,' he answered gaily ; * any way with 
you is good.' 

So they strolled to a distant part of the park, till 
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they reached a pretty cottage, such as might be 
occupied by a gamekeeper or forester. Annie Kerr 
knocked gently at the door. 

* I am going to show you two old friends,' she 
said. 

There was a furious barking within. The door 
was presently opened by a pleasant-looking middle- 
aged woman, past whom squeezed an aged, though 
still handsome, collie. 

The dog was his old dog Kale, and the woman 
was Janet Ferguson.. 
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In order to aid those who are desirous of obtaining some 
knowledge of the most important branches of Indian 
affairs, I give a list of books, reports, and pamphlets. 
Though I have myself published magazine articles on 
Indian affairs, I strongly advise those desirous of ob- 
taining a sound knowledge of Indian matters not to waste 
time in reading any articles on such subjects, but to go 
direct to the valuable reports of the subordinate officials, 
which, with the Aid of the table of contents invariably 
attached, are much easier reading than might be supposed. 

The first seven publications will show the reader the 
sad condition and prospects of the agricultural classes, 
and the bankrupt state of the soil, to which mere financial 
bankruptcy is as nothing. The succeeding four will 
show the reader how urgently some independent re- 
presentation of the interests of the people is needed. As 
far back as 1847 the Court of Directors called the atten- 
tion of the Government in India to the desirability of 
planting in order to increase the rainfall ; and yet denu- 
dation to an enormous extent has been carried on ever 
since, and indeed must continue till wood is grown to an 
extent that will enable the annual consumption to be re- 
placed by the annual growth. 

I have added to my list some books which ought to 
be interesting to the general reader. Eobson's work is 
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cleax and short, and well suited to the English reader. 
Governs * Folk Songs ' will be found very interesting and 
instructive. In Wise's work there is much informatioii 
of interest on early Hindoo medicine and surgery, and 
the bearing of caste on science. 

* Planter's Gazette of India.' India Office Library. 

* Agricultural Gazette of India.' India Office Library. 
'East India Finance Gonunittee Beports.' House of 

Conuuons. 
Report of East India Deccan Riots Ck)mmi8sion. (Presented 

to Parliament by Her Majesty, 1878.) 
Robertson's Report on the Agricultural Condition of Co- 

imbatore. (Printed by order of HoiLse of Commons, 

1878.) 
Harman's Pamphlet on the Agricultural Condition of My- 
sore. Madras, Gantz Brothers, 1877. 
Schrottky's * Principles of Rational Agriculture Applied to 

India.' ' Times of India ' Office, 1876. 
Pringle's (E. H.) 'Forests versus Famine.' Mangalore, 

1878. 
Morant's Letters on ' Trees, Forests, and Rainfall.' Bom- 
bay, 1877. 
Balfour's * Influence Exercisjed by Trees on CUmate and 

Productiveness.' (Printed by India Office for circulation 

in India, 1878.) 
Croumbie Brown's 'Forests and Moisture.' Edinburgh, 

Oliver & Boyd, 1877. 
'A Madras Civilian's Pamphlet on the Madras Famine.' 

W. Ridgway, 1877. 
Kaladasa's Drama of ' Sakoontala.' Translated by Monier 

Williams. W. H. Allen & Co., 1872. 
G over's ' Folk Songs of Southern India.* Triibner & Co., 

1872. 
Percival's ' Tamul Proverbs.' Henry S. King & Co., 1876. 
Kerr's 'Telugu Proverbs. Together with some Sanscrit 

Proverbs,' Madras, 1868. Sold by Trubner & Co. 
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Haugs's * Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the 

Parsees/ Triibner & Co., 1878. 
Weber's * History of Indian Literature.' Triibner & Co., 

1877. 
Manning's (Mrs.) * Ancient and Mediaeval India.' W. H. 

Allen & Co., 1869. 
Kobson's * Hinduism and its Relations to Christianity.' 

Edinburgh, W. Oliphant & Co., 1874. 
(/onway's ^ Sacred Anthology.' Triibner & Co., 1874. 
Muir's * Religious and Moral Sentiments Metrically Rendered 

from Sanskrit Writers.' Williams »& Norgate, 1876. 
Wise's ' History of Medicine.' J. Churchill, 1867. 
Maine's ^ Village Communities.' John Murray, 1876. 
Jacobs's * Western India.' Henry S. King »& Co., 1871. 
Meadows Taylor's ' Story of My Life.' William Blackwood 

& Sons, 1878. 
Sandei-son's 'Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of 

India.' Allen & Co., 1878. 
Forsyth's ' Highlands of Central India.' Chapman & Hall, 

1871. 

*Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.' Rendered into English 

verse. Bernard Quarritch, 1872. 
' Ghazels of Hafiz.' Williams & Norgate, 1875. 
Alabaster's ' Wheel of the Law.' Trubner & Co., 1871. 
Coomara Swamy's ' Sutta Nipata.' Triibner & Co., 1874. 
Legge's *Life and Works of Mencius.' Triibner & Co., 

1875. 
Legge's ' Life and Teaching of Confucius.' Trubner & Co., 

1872. 
Scarborough's 'Chinese Proverbs.' Shanghai, American 

Presbyterian Mission Press, 1876. 
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